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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM   THE   ORIGIN    OF   THE    ROMANS    TO    THE    DEATH   OF 
ROMULUS. 

1.  Tli^  Pvomans,  desirous  of  being  called  the  des.cend- 
ants  of  the  gods,  trace  their  origin  to  Eneas,  the  son  of 
Venus  and  Anchises,  who  having  escaped  from  the  des- 
truction of  Troy,  after  many  adventures  and  dangers, 
arrived  in  Italy,  a.  m.  2294*.  Latinus,  the  king  of  that 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Lavinia  in  marriage.  Eneas  built  a  city,  which  in  honor 
of  his  wife  he  named  Lavinium.  Over  this  city  he  reigned 
only  four  years,  when  he  was  slain  in  battle. 

2.  The  succession  continued  in  the  family  of  Eneas  for 
upwards  of  four  hundred  years,  during  Avhich  time  fifteen 
king?  had  reigned.  Numitor,*the  fifteenth  king,  was  depos- 
ed by  his  brother  Amulius.  He,  the  better  to  secure  the 
throne  Avhich  he  had  usurped,  murdered  the  sons  of  the 
deposed  monarch,  and  caused  his  only  daughter  Pihea 
Silvia  to  become  a  vestal. 

3,  His  precautions,  however,  proved  vain.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Ehea  Silvia  and  P.Iars,  the  god  of  war, 
became  the  parents  of  two  boys.  Amulius  condemned 
the  mother  to  be  buried  alive,  and  ordered  that  the  boys 
should  be  flung  into  the  Tiber.  It  happened,  however, 
that  this  cruel  order  was  executed  at  a  time  when  the 
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river  hid  overflowed  its  banks,  so  that  the  cradle  in  which 
the  boys  were  placel,  after  floating  about  for  some  time, 
was  safely  deposited  on  dry  land.  A  wolf,  descending 
from  the  mountains  to  drink,  came  at  the  cry  of  the  in- 
fants, and  fed  and  caressed  them,  as  if  she  had  been  theur 
mother,  until  Faustulu  5,  the  king's  shepherd,  f  nding  the 
boys  in  this  singular  situation,  took  them  home  and  brought 
them  up  as  his  own. 

4-.  ilon:ulus  and  Remus,  the  twins,  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover abilities  and  desires  above  th^  meanness  of  their 
supposed  origin.  Becoming  weary  of  a  sliepherd's  life, 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  chase,  and  from  hunting 
wild  beasts,  speedily  turned  their  strength  againsit  the  rob- 
bers that  infested  their  country.  In  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, the  brothers  were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners. 
Romulus  escaped,  but  Kemus  was  carried  before  the  king. 

5.  About  this  tin.u  Faustulus,  wl^o  had  long  suspected 
that  the  twins  under  his  cere  were  the  sr.rne  that  had 
been  exposed  to  death  hj  AmuLus,  disc  los^vd  his  suspicions 
to  Romulus,  who  henceforth  thought  of  Lothing  but  the 
rescue  of  hii  brother,  and  the  desiructicn  of  the  tyrant. 
Through  his  means,  Remus 'was  soon  set  free,  Araulius 
dethroned  and  slain,  and  Numitor,  who  had  been  deposed 
for  forty  years,  replaced  upon  the  throne. 

6.  The  two  brothcr'5  .hen  determined  ^o  build  a  city 
oa  the  spot  vherc  they  liad  been  exposed  r.nd  preserved, 
Bein^  unable  to  decide  which  should  have  the  honor  of 
governing  the  rising  city,  they  were  advisi^d  by  Numitor 
to  take  an  omen  from  the  fli,^"ljl  of  birds,  in  onler  to  ascer- 
tain the  will  of  the  gods.  1  his  onion,  earb  interpreted  in 
A  manner  favor^-ble  to  Jiimseif.  A  quarri.!  arose  between 
them,  in  which  Remus  was  slain. 
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7.  Romulus  how  being  left  sole  commander,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  citj,  which,  in  honor  of  the  founder,  ivas 
called  Rome,  a.  m.  3252,  b.  c.  752.  It  was  at  first 
onl/  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contained  ahfout  a 
thousand  houses.  In  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  a  sanctuary  was  opened  for  malafactors  and 
slaves,  and  such  as  were  desirous  of  change.  These  sooa 
flocked  to  the  city  in  great  numbers,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  began  to  think  of  giving  a  form  to  their  Government. 
Romulus  was  chosen  king,  and  in  order  to  impress  his 
Bubjects  with  an  idea  of  his  authority,  it  was  agreed  that 
wherever  he  went,  he  should  be  preceeded  by  twelve  offi- 
cers, called  lie  tors,  each  armed  with  an  axe,  tied  up  in  a 
bundle  of  rods. 

8,  The  senate,  who  were  to  act  as  counsellors  to 
the  king,  was  composed  of  one  hundred  cf  the  principal 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  patricians,  or  nobles,  who  formed  a 
third  part  of  the  senate,  assumed  the  power  cf  autiior- 
izing  those  laws  passed  by  the  king  and  the  senate.  The 
plebeians,  or  common  people,  were  to  fill  the  land,  feed 
cattle,  and  follow  trades,  but  were  allowed  to  have  no 
share  in  the  government. 

9,  The  number  of  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms 
at  this  time,  amounted  to  no  more  thnn  three  thousand 
foot,  and  as  many  hundred  horse.  These,  Romulus  divi- 
ded into  three  tribes,  to  each  of  which  he  assigned  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  city.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  a- 
gain  subdivided  into  curiae,  or  companies,  with  a  centu- 
rion to  command  it,  a  priest,  called  curio,  to  o/fer  sacrifices, 
and  two  of  i)\e  principal  inhabitants,  called  duumviri,  to 
distribute  justice. 

10,  Through  these  judicious  regulations,  the  city  ta- 
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pidly  increased  ia  strength  and  numbers.  In  ordsr  to  ob- 
tain wives  for  his  people,  Romulus  sought  alliance  Avith 
the  Sabines,  then  the  most  warlike  nation  in  Italy.  His 
proposals  being  rejected  with  disdain,  Romulus  caused  a 
least  in  honor  of  Neptune  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  while  the  Sabines,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  were  intent  upon  the  spectacle  of  the 
games,  which  followed  the  sacrifices,  a  number  of  Pvoman 
youths,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed  in  among  them,  and 
seizing  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  among  the  women, 
bore  them  off  in  triumph.  In  vain  the  parents  remonstrat- 
ed against  this  breach  of  hospitality.  The  virgins  were 
detained,  and  became  the  wives  of  the  Romans.  A  bloody 
war  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  were  victorious,  but 
Romulus,  instead  of  destroying  the  Sabine  towns,  placed 
R.oman  colonies  in  them. 

11.  Tatius,  king  of  Curos,  a  Sabine  city,  was  the  last 
who  sought  to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to  his  country. 
He  having,  by  stratagem,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  an  engagement  took  place,  which  was 
renewed  with  about  equal  success  for  several  days.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Romans,  regardless  of  their  own  danger, 
cast  themselves  between  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
implored  theni  to  desist.  The  contending  parties,  as  if 
by  natural  impulse,  threw  down  their  arms.  An  accom- 
modation ensued,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Romulus 
and  Tatius  should  rei^rn  iointlv  in  Rome,  that  one  hundred 
Sabines  should  be  added  to  the  Senate,  and  that  such  of 
the  Sabines  as  chose  should  be  admitted  to  live  in  Rome, 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citizens. 

12.  About  five  years  after,  the  death  of  Tatius  left 
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Romulus  once  more  sole  monarch  of  Rome.  Elated  by 
the  success  which  attended  his  arms  in  various  quarters, 
he  began  to  affect  absolute  swaj.  The  senate  displeased 
with  his  conduct,  soon  found  means  secretly  to  get  rid  of 
the  tyrant,  and  persuaded  the  multitude  that  he  had  been 
taken  up  to  heaven.  Thus  he  whom  they  could  not  en- 
dure as  a  king,  they  were  content  to  worship  as  a  god. 
Romulus  reigned  thirty-seven  years. 


Questiotis  on  Chapter  Fin-i. 

1.  To  ^hom  do  the  Romans  trace  their  origin  ? 
How  did  Latinus  receive  Eneas  ? 

2.  How  long  did  the  succession  continue  in  the  family  of  Eneas  1 
What  of  Numitor  1     What  of  Anchises  ? 

3.  Did  his  precautions  avail  1 

To  what  did  he  condemn  the  mother  and  children  1    Relate  in 
what  manner  the  boys  vrere  preserved  1 

4.  What  of  Romulus  and  Remus  as  they  grew  up  1 
What  occurred  in  one  of  their  excursions  '? 

5.  "What  disclosure  did  Faustulus  make  1 
What  uere  llie  cuiiscqueiices  1 

6.  What  did  the  brothers  now  resolve  to  do  1 
HoAv  were  they  to  decide  which  should  govern  1 

7.  When  was  the  city  of  Rome  founded  ? 
How  large  was  the  city  at  first  1 

What  means  were  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  inhabitants  ? 
Who  was  chosen  king  1 

8.  Of  whom  was  the  senate  composed  ? 
What  is  said  cf  the  patricians  ? 
What  of  the  plebeians  1 

9.  What  was  at  this  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  1 
How  did  Romulus  divide  them  1 

10.  What  means  did  Romulus  take  to  obtain  wives  for  the  people  ? 
How  did  the  Sabines  receive  his  proposals,  and  what  were  the 

consequences  1 

11.  Who  was  the  last  who  sought  to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to 

his  country  ?     Describe  the  conduct  of  the  Sabine  women  1 

12.  What  of  Romulus  after  the  death  of  Tatiu3  7 
What  of  the  senate  1 

How  long  did  Romulus  reign  1 
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CHAPTER  n. 

»ROSt  THB   DEATH    OF   KOMULITS,  TO    THE    DEATH    OF   ANCVS 

MARTIU3,   THE   FOURTH   KING    OF    ROME. 

YEAR   OF    HOME   38. 

1 .  After  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  senate  undertook 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  king  by  taking  the  govern- 
ment each  of  Ihem  in  turn  for  five  days.  But  the  plebei- 
ans, seeing  in  this  transfer  of  power  only  the  multiplying 
of  masters,  at  the  end  of  a  year  insisted  on  a  change,  and 
the  senate  at  length  chose  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  as 
king.     This  choice  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

2.  Numa  was  a  learned,  pious,  and  just  man.  His 
virtues  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
the  government  consisted  of  various  petty  states,  but  lately 
coiKjucred,  snd  by  no  means  closely  united  to  each  other. 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  inspire  his 
subjects  with  a  love  of  piety  and  veneration  for  the  gods. 

Id  his  reign  was  built  the  tuaiplc;  of  Janus,    wliicli  -rrao  to 

be  shut  in  time  of  peace,  and  open  in  time  of  war. 

3.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  he  divided 
the  land  which  Ptomulus  had  gained  in  war  among  the 
poorer  part  of  the  people.  He  regulated  the  calendar,  and 
destroyed  the  distinction  between  Pvomans  and  Sabines, 
hy  dividing  the  people  according  to  their  several  trades, 
and  compelling  them  to  live  together.  lie  enjoyed  a 
peaceful  reign  of  forty-three  years. 

4'.  Tulius  Hostilius,  who  succeeded  Numa,  was  in  all 
respects  unlike  his  predecessor,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
war,  and  more  fond  of  enterprise  than  even  the  founder 
of  the  empire.  The  Albans,  by  committing  some  depre- 
dations on  the  Roman  territory,  soon  gave  him  an  oppor* 
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txmity  of  indulgin^j  his  favorite  inclinations.  The  forces 
of  the  two  states  met  about  five  miles  from  Ptome.  "While 
the  armies  were  awaiting  the  signal  for  the  battle,  the 
Alban  general,  stepping  into  the  space  between  them, 
proposed  to  decide  the  dispute  bj  single  combat.  To 
this  proposition  Tu!lus  agreed. 

5.  There  were  in  each  arniv  three  twin  brothers,  all 
remarkable  for  their  courr.ge,  strengt b,  and  activity,  and 
to  them  it  vzas  resolved  to  commit  the  management  of 
the  combat.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Horatii 
and  the  Albans  Curratii. 

6.  The  champions  met.  Victory,  which  for  a  time 
appeared  doubtful,  at  last  seeiied  to  decide  against  th^ 
Romans.  Two  of  their  i.hampions  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  third  seemed  by  fli;>ht  to  beg  for  mercy.  Defeat 
was  however  only  apparent.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  this  flight  of  the  surviving  Roman  was  a  pretence  in 
order  that,  by  separating  his  antagonists^  he  might  hare 
an  opportunity  of  engaging  them  singly.  Turning  sud- 
denly upon  the  foremost  of  the  Cu.ratii,  he  laid  him  dead 
at  his  feet.  The  second  instantly  shared  his  fate.  Fa- 
tigued and  disabled  by  his  wounds,  the  third  slowly  ad- 
vanced to  offer  an  easy  victory.  He  was  slain  almost  unre- 
•isting,whilc  the  conqueror  exclaimed"  Two  have  I  already 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  my  brothers  ;  a  third  will  T 
offer  up  to  my  country." 

7.  Tullus  Hostilius  reigned  thirty-two  years.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  he  was  killed  by  lightning.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  assert  that  he  died  by  treason. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Aacus  Martius. 

8.  Ancus,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Numa,  seemed  to 
make  that  king  the  object  of  his  imitation.     He  cultivated 
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the  arts  of  peace,  and  endeavored  to  induce  his  subjects  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture. 

9.  The  LatinS;,  mistaking  his  love  of  peace  for  eoward- 
ice,  began  to  make  incursions  upon  his  territory.  Ancus 
conquered  them,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  removed  their 
inhabitants  to  Home.  He  was  also  successful  in  quelling 
several  insurrections  v/hich  took  place  among  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

10.  He  was,  however,  less  celebrated  for  his  victories 
abroad,  than  for  his  works  at  home.  He  raised  temples, 
fortified  the  city,  made  a  prison  for  malefactors,  and  built^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  seaport  called  Ostia.  Ha 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years. 


Questions  on  CJiapter  Second, 

1.  Who  ruled  after  the  death  of  Romulus. 
W  hat  is  said  of  the  plebeians  1 

Who  was  chosen  king  1 

2.  ^Vhat  is  said  of  Kuma  1 

How  v.as  much  of  his  lime  spent  ? 
What  temple  was  built  in  his  reign  1 

3.  How  did  he  encourage  agriculiure  1 
What  else  did  he  do  1 

4.  Who  succeeded  Numa,  and  what  was  his  character  1 
What  is  said  of  the  Albans  1 

Where  did  the  armies  meet  ? 
What  proposal  was  made  by  the  Alban  general  ? 
5^.  To  v/hom  ^^as  management  of  the  combat  committed  ? 

6.  Describe  the  combat  1 

7.  What  of  the  Sabines  during  this  reign  1 
How  long  did  TuUus  reign  1 

What  is  said  of  his  death  1 
W^ho  succeeded  him  1 

8.  What  is  r^aid  of  Ancus  I\Iartius  1 
What  of  the  Latiiis  1 

What  ivere  the  works  of  Ancus  at  Rome  1 
How  long  did  he  reign  I 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THOM   THE    DEATH    OP    ANGUS   M\RTIU3    TO    THE  BANISHMENT 

OF    TARQUI^riUS     SUPERBUS,    THE    SEVENTH 

AND    LAST   KING    OF    ROME. 

YEAR    OF    ROME    130. 

1.  Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  influence,  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  king.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Corinth, 
and  had  come,  with  his  wife  Tanaquil,  a  noble  lady  of  the 
city  of  Tarquinia,  to  reside  in  Rome. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Ancus,  the  government  for  a  time 
deTolved  upon  the  senate.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  Tarquin,  having  succeeded  in  setting  aside  the 
children  of  the  late  king,  found  means,  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  to  obtain  the  throne.  Although  he  got  the 
kingdom  through  intrigue,  he  yet  governed  with  equity. 
He  added  one  hundred  members  to  the  senate,  which  made 
them  in  all  three  hundred. 

3.  But  his  peaceful  endeavors  were  soon  interrupted 
by  the  inroads,  first  of  the  Latins,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Sabines.  Tarquin,  however,  soon  succeeded  in  subduing 
both  nations,  and  took  inany  Latin  towns.  In  th^  peace 
which  followed  these  successes,  being  resolved  ihat  his 
subjects  should  not  grow  corrupt  through  indolence,  he 
undertook  and  perfected  several  public  works  for  the  city. 

•i.  Not  content  with  a  kingdom,  without  havi!]g  also  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  Tarquiu.  in  imitation  oi  the  Lydian 
kings,  assumed  a  crown  of  gold,  an  ivory  sceptre  with  an 
eagle  at  the  top,  and  robes  of  purple.  These  splendors  of 
royalty,  together  with  his  design  of  adopting  his  son-in-law 
Servius  Tullius  as  his  successor,  excited  the  envy  and  in- 
a2 
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flamed  the  resentment  of  the  sons  of  Ancus,  and  they  di- 
termined  to  destroy  him. 

5.  To  effect  their  purpose,  they  hired  two  ruffians,  who 
pretending  that  they  came  to  seek  justice  at  the  hands  of 
the  king,  with  the  blow  of  an  axe  struck  him  dead  in  his 
ov7n  palace.  The  lictors  who  waited  upon  the  king  seized 
the  murderers  and  put  them  to  death,  but  the  sons  of  Ancus 
found  safety  m  flight. 

Thus  died  Tarquinius,  being  eighty  years  of  age,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years. 

6.  ■  In  the  tumult  which  followed  the  king's  death,  Tana- 
quil,  his  widow,desirous  that  her  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius 
should  succeed  him,  dissembled  her  sorrow,  and  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  palace  assured  the  people  that  Tar- 
quinius was  not  dead,  that  he  would  soon  recover,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  he  had  deputed  his  power  to  his  son-in-law. 

7.  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Latin  bond- 
woman, therefore  assumed  the  dignity,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  the  king,  until  he  had  secured  a  strong  party 
among  the  nobles.  The  death  of  Tarquin  being  then 
publicly  declared,  Servius  came  to  the  throne,  solely  at  the 
appointment  of  the  senate,  without  attempting  to  gain  the 
suffrages  of  the  people. 

8.  Servius  made  a  great  change  in  the  Roman  consti- 
tution, by  admitting  the  plebeians  to  a  share  in  the  civil 
government.  He  divided  the  Romans  into  classes  and 
centuries,  according  to  their  wealth,  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  which  they  paid  to  the  state.  He  also  instituted 
another  regulation,  called  a  lustrum.  By  this,  all  the  citi- 
zens were  to  assemble  once  in  five  years  in  complete 
armor  on  the  Campus  Martins,  or  Field  of  Mars,  there  to 
give  account  of  their  families  and  fortunes. 
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9.  in  order  to  secure  the  throne  by  every  possible  pre- 
caution, Servius  had,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  married 
his  two  daughters  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Tarqiiin.  He 
knew  that  his  daughters,  as  well  as  their  intended  husbands, 
were  of  opposite  dispositions,  and  he  thought  that  by  uni- 
ting those  of  contrary  tempers,  each  would  correct  the 
failings  of  the  other. 

10.  The  event  however  proved  otherwise.  Lucius, 
the  haughty  son-in-law,  soon  grew  displeased  with  the 
meekness  of  his  consort,  and  placed  his  affections  on  his 
brother's  wife,  Tullia,  who  returned  his  passion  with  sym- 
pathetic ardour.  By  the  murder  of  their  respective  coa« 
sorts,  they  removed  every  obstacle  to  their  union  and 
were  soon  after  married. 

11.  From  the  destruction  of  their  consorts,  they  soon 
proceeded  to  conspiring  that  of  the  king.  They  beg-an  by 
raising  factions  against  him,  alleging  his  illegal  title  to 
the  crown,  which  Lucius,  as  Tarquin's  heir,  claimed  as  hi« 
own.  At  length,  when  he  thought  the  senate  ripe  for 
seconding  his  views,  Lucius  entered  the  senate  house 
adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  ard  placing  himself 
on  the  throne,  began  to  harangue  the  people  on  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  king's  origin,  and  the  injustice  of  his  title. 

12.  When  Servius,  who  entered  while  he  was  speaking, 
offered  to  take  his  usual  place,  he  was  pushed  by  the 
usurper  down  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  while  feebly 
attempting  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  palace,  he  was 
killed  by  the  adherents  of  Lucius,  and  his  body  flung  as  a 
public  spectacle  into  the  streets. 

13.  It  is  said  that  Tullia,  in  her  impatience  to  greet 
her  husband  as  king,  on  her  way  to  the  senate  house  or- 
dered her  chariot  to  be  driven  over  the  dead  body  of  l^er 
father. 
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Such  was  the  end  cf  Servius  Tullius,  a  prince  of  em- 
inent justice  and  moderation,  after  a  useful  and  prosperous- 
reign  of  forty-two  years. 

14-.  Lucius  Tarquinius,  afterwards  surnamed  Superbus 
or  the  Proud,  conscious  that  all  good  men  looked  upon 
his  accession  with  detestation  and  horror,  ordered  all  whom 
he  suspected  of  having  been  attached  to  Servius  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  fearing  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
tyranny,  increased  the  guard  around  his  throne.  His 
chief  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  keep  the  people  em- 
ployed either  in  wars  or  public  works,  by  which  means  he 
diverted  their  attention  from  his  unlawful  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  throne. 

15.  In  this  he  was  not  altogether  successful.  Some  of 
the  patricians,  abandoning  their  homes,  took  refuge  in 
Gabii,  a  city  of  Latium,  and  awaited  a  fit  opportunity  to 
drive  the  tyrant  from  the  throne.  But  through  the  stra- 
tagem of  Sextus,  the  king's  son,  whom  his  father  had 
caused  to  counterfeit  desertion,  and  seek  refuge  among 
them,  they  were  at  last  reduced  to  submission. 

lo.  The  vices  of  this  same  Sextus  brought  ruin  on 
his  family.  Having  become  possessed  of  a  detestable  pas- 
sion for  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  a  noble  Eoman, 
he  committed  a  fearful  outrage  on  the  honor  of  that 
virtuous  lady.  This  led  to  the  expulsion  and  downfall 
of  his  family.  Lucretia,  hating  the  light,  and  determined 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  sin  of  another,  sent  for  Spurius, 
her  father,  and  her  husband  Collatinus,  to  come  and  be 
witnesses  of  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on  the  family. 
They  instantly  obeyed  her  summons,  when,  after  charging 
Sextas  with  the  basest  prefidy  to  her  husband  and  injury 
to  herself,  she  drew  a  poniard  from  beneath  her  robe 
and  plunging  it  in  her  bosom  instantly  expired. 
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17.  Struck  with  pity  and  indignation,  Spurius  and 
Collatinus  gave  vent  to  their  grief,  but  Junius  Brutus, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  dra^ving  the  poinard  from 
Lucretia's  wound  and  Hfting  it  towards  heaven,  exclaim- 
ed, "Be  witness  ye  gods,  that  from  this  moment  I  proclaim 
myself  the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause  ;  from 
this  moment  I  profess  myself  the  enemy  of  Tarquin  and 
his  wicked  house,"  and  giving,  the  poniard  to  all  who  were 
present,  he  imposed  upon  them  the  same  oath. 

18.  Junius  Brutus  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  had  received 
from  his  father  an  excellent  education,  and  possessed 
strong  sense  and  a  natural  love  of  virtue,  but  taking  warn- 
ing by  the  fate  of  his  father  and  his  eldest  brother,  he 
feigned  himself  an  idiot  in  order  to  escape  the  malice  of 
the  tyrant.  He  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  family. 

19.  He  caused  the  body  of  Lucretia  to  be  exposed  in 
the  public  forum,  or  market  place,  and  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  by  an  account  of  the  horrid  transaction. 
By  this  means,  he  obtained  a  decree  for  the  perpetual 
banishment  c"  the  tyrant  Tarquin  and  his  family.  The 
army  soon  mzAxi  a  truce  with  him,  and  Brutus  was  hailed 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

Thus  ended  with  Tarquin,  after  a  continuance  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  years,  the  regal  state  of  Home. 


Q2iestio?is  on  Chapter  Third, 

\.  Who  vjz:  Lucius  Turquinius  Pnscus  ? 

2.  Upon  wh^ra  devolved  'he  government  after  the  death  of  Ancua  1 
What  did  Tarc^uin  succeed  in  doing,  and  how  did  he  govern    \ 
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3.  What  interrupted  hb  peaceful  endeavours  1 

What  did  Tarquin  do  in  the  peace  which  followed  1 

4.  What  did  Tarquin  now  assume  1 
What  was  the  consequenca  ? 

5.  How  did  the  sons  of  Ancus  e£*ect  their  purpose  1 

What  was  the  age  of  Tarquin,  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 

6.  What  did  Tanaquil  dc,  after  her  husband's  death  1 

7.  W'ho  was  Servius  Tuhius.  and  what  did  he  do  1 

8.  What  change  did  Serviits  make  in  the  Roman  Constitution  "? 
What  regulation  did  he  ako  institute  1 

9.  What  had  Servius  done  in  order  to  secure  the  throne  ? 

10.  What  of  Lucius  1  and  Tullia  '? 

11.  After  the  murder  of  iheir  consorts,  to  what  did  they  proceed  % 

12.  Relate  the  couduct  of  i.acius  in  the  senate  "? 

13.  How  was  Servius  slain "?  What  is  said  of  Tullia  *? 

14.  How  did  Lucius  Tarquinius  act,  when  he  had  obtained  the 

throne  ?     Wiiat  seemed  to  be  his  chief  policy  'i 

15.  What  of  the  patricians  ? 

16.  "What  of  Sexlus  Tarquinius  1 
Describe  the  death  of  Lucretia  ? 

17.  What  did  Junius  Brutus  say  1 

18.  Who  was  Junius  Brutus  1 

19.  How  did  he  influence  the  minds  of  the  citizens  ? 

Wiiat  did  he  obtain  ]     How  long  had  the  regal  state  of  Rome 
continued  "? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

FROM  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  TARQUIN,  TO  THE  ELECTION  OF 

TRIBUNES.-— YEAR   OF    ROMS   245. 

1.  The  regal  power  being  overthrown  in  Rome,  a 
republican  form  of  government  was  instituted  in  its  stead, 
but  the  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  greater  part  of 
the  power.  The  people  chose  from  among  the  senators 
two  annual  magistrates,  railed  consuls,  with  power  equal  to 
the  regal. 

Junius  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
were  the  first  consuls. 
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2.  But  the  existence  of  the  new  republic  was  soon  en- 
dangered. A  party  was  formed  of  young  men  from  the 
principal  families  of  the  state,  who  undertook  to  restore 
the  monarchy.  Among  these  were  the  sons  of  Brutus, 
and  tlie  Aquilii,  the  nephews  of  Collatinus.  This  conspi- 
racy was  however  accidentally  discovered  by  a  slave,  who 
had  concealed  himself  in  the  room  where  the  conspirators 
were  assembled. 

3.  This  discovery  placed  Brutus  in  circumstances  of 
great  trial,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  own  sons,  accused  of  treason.  But  while 
the  other  judges  present  were  unable  to  repress  sen- 
timents of  pity,  Brutus,  unmoved  by  any  motive  but  the 
public  good,  not  only  condemned  his  sons  to  death,  but 
witnessed  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

4.  Tarquin's  hopes  of  an  insurrection  in  his  favour 
being  thus  overset,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Veians  to  assist 
him,  and  with  a  considerable  force  advanced  towards 
Rome.  At  the  borders  of  their  territory,  he  was  met  by 
the  Ptoman  army,  commanded  by  the  consuls,  Brutus  and 
Collatinus.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  Brutus  wai? 
slain.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  but 
the  Komans  remaining  in  possession  of  the  field  claimed 
the  victory. 

This  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Home  246. 

5.  Soon  after  this  Tarquiu  prevailed  upon  Porsenna, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Etruria,  to  espouse  his  cause.  This 
prince,  equally  noted  for  his  courage  and  conduct,  march- 
ed with  a  numerous  army  to  Rome,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  place.  The 
consols  opposed  in  vain,  and  were  carried  wounded  from 
the  field.     The  Romans,  fleeing  in  consternation,  W€r« 
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pursued  by  the  enemy  to  the  bridge,  which  led  into  the  city. 

6.  "When  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  Horatius  Codes  opposed 
hiuQself  to  the  whole  torrent  of  the  enemy,  and  assisted  only 
by  two  others,  sustained  the  fury  of  the  assault,  till  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  behind  him.  Then  plunging  into 
the  Tiber,  although  encumbered  with  his  armor,  he  swam 
back  to  his  companions,  by  whom  he  was  received  in 
triumph . 

The  crossing  of  the  Tiber,  by  Horatius,  is  thus  des- 
cribed in  the  "  Lays  of -Ancient  Rome,"  by  Macaulay,  the 
well  known  modern  author  : 

Alone  ftood  brave  Horatius, 

But  cor.slint  still  in  mind  ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
*  *  • 

But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  nob'e  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 
«'  Oh  Tiber  !  father  Tiber 

To  nhom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  !" 
So  he  c^poke  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  at  liis  side, 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  '^r  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heaved  "from  either  bank  j 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 

"Vvith  parted  lips,  and  straining  eyes, 
Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  ; 

And  when  above  ihe  surges 
They  saw  his  crest  appear, 

All  Ror-.e  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 
But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain  ; 
Aiid  fast  his  blood  was  flowing  j 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain  j 
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And  heavy  was  his  armor, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows  ; 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking;. 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case, 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing  place ; 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  wiihin, 
And  our  gcod  father  Tiber, 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin  ; 
And  now  he  feels  the  bottom, 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands. 
Now  round  him  throng  the  fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands  ; 
And  now  with  shouts  and  clapping. 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  river  gate. 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

7.  Porsenna  nOAv  determined  to  reduce  the  city  by  fa- 
mine, and  the  sufferings  of  tlie  inhabitants  soon  became 
intolerable.  At  this  juncture,  Vv-hen  all  things  seemed  to 
threaten  a  speedy  surrender,  an  act  of  fierce  bravery 
again  saved  the  city.  Mutius.  a  youth  of  great  courage, 
determined  to  kill  Porsenna  or  die  in  the  attempt,  entered 
the  enemy's  camp  in  the  disguise  of  an  Etrurian  peasent. 
He  approached  the  spot  where  Porsenna,  in  company  with 
a  secretary,  was  paying  his  army.  Mistaking  the  secretary 
for  the  king,  he  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

8.  On  being  apprehended,  and  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  Mutius  calmly  made  known  his  country 
and  his  design.  At  the  same  time,  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  fire  which  burned  on  an  altar  before  him,  he  bade  them 
do  their  worst,  saying, ''  A  Koman  knows  not  only  how  to 
act,  but  how  to  suffer ;  I  am  not  the  only  one  you  have  to 
fear  !  Three  hundi-ed  Roman  youths  are  conspired  for  your 
(kstruction,  therefore  prepare  for  their  attempts."     Per- 
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senna,  amazed  at  such  intrcpedity,  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
ducted back  to  Fvome,  and  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the 
besieged.  Tnese  being  honorable,  were  readily  accepted 
by  the  Romans. 

9.  Tarquin,  by  means  of  his  son-in-law  Manlius,  once 
more  stirred  up  the  Latins  to  espouse  his  interests,  at  a 
time  when  the  plebeians  were  at  variance  with  the  senate, 
concernivig  the  payment  of  their  debts.  The  plebeians 
refused  to  go  to  war  unless  these  were  remitted  on  their 
return.  The  consuls  rnding  their  own  authority  insuffi- 
cient, offered  to  the  people  to  elect  a  temporary  magis- 
trate, who  should  have  absolute  power  not  only  over  all 
the  orders  of  the  state,  but  over -the  laws  themselves. 

10.  In  consequence  of  this,  Lartius  was  appointed  first 
dictator  of  Rome.  Thus  the  people  who  could  not  enduro 
the  name  of  king,  readily  submitted  to  a  magistrate  pos- 
sessed of  much  greater  power.  He  could,  oi'his  own  will, 
mske  peace  or  war,  levy  forces,  lead  them  forth,  disband 
them,  and  even  dispense  with  existing  laws  at  bis  pleasure. 

Lartius,  having  concluded  a  year's  truce  with  the 
enemy,  at  the  end  of  six  ironths  laid  down  his  dictatorship, 
with  the  reputation  of  having  exercised  bis  power  with 
blameless  lenity. 

11.  Although  the  plebeians  had  this  tune  submitted  to 
be  led  forth,  they  nevertheless  determined  to  throw  off 
the  yoke.  Their  grievances  stili  continuing  unredressed, 
they  forsook  the  city,  iind  under  the  conduct  of  a  plebeian 
named  Sicinius  Bellutus,  retired  to  a  mountain,  hence 
called  Mons  Sacer,  about  three  miles  from  Rome, 

12.  The  senate,  as  well  as  the  rest  who  remained,  were 
greatly  agitated  by  this  event,  and  various  opinions  were 
entertained  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.     At  kng;th 
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it  was  decided  to  send  a  messenger,  entreating  the  peopld 
to  return,  promising  at  the  same  time  an  oblivion  of  all 
that  had  passed.  This  message  not  succeeding,  ten 
commissioners  Avere  deputed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  people,  and  to  make  such  offers  as  should  induce  thero 
to  return. 

13.  The  dignity  and  popularity  of  the  ambassador* 
ensured  them  a  respectful  reception,  and  a  conference 
beojan.  After  this  conference  had  continued  for  somt 
time,  Menenius  Agrippa,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
senators,  who  had  himself  been  a  plebeian,  addressed  them 
with  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members.  This  fable, 
the  application  of  which  is  so  obvious,  had  an  instantaneous 
effect  upon  the  people,  and  they  all  cried  out  that  Mene- 
nius should  lead  them  back  to  E-ome. 

14.  From  this  course  they  were  however  withheld  by 
Lucius  Junius,  who  alleged  that  although  the  people  ought 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kind  offers  of  the  senate,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  rights  that  tbey 
should  have  certain  oflScers  created  annually  from  among 
themselves,  who  should  have  power  to  give  redress  to 
such  of  them  as  might  be  injured,  and  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  community.  To  this  the  senate,  being  anxious  to 
obtain  peace  on  any  terms,  consented,  and  the  oflBcers 
called  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  elected. 

15.  The  tribunes  were  at  first  five  in  number,  but  were 
afterwards  increased  to  ten.  They  were  elected  annually 
by  the  people,  and  generally  from  among  their  own  body. 
They  at  first  had  their  seats  near  the  doors  of  the  senat* 
house,  when  they  were  called  in  to  examine  every  decree, 
annulling  it  by  the  word  Veto  "  I  forbid  it",  or  confirming 
it,  by  signing  the  letter  T,  which  gave  it  validity.     All 
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things  being-  thus  adjusted,  the  people  returned  in  triumph' 
to  Rome* 


Questions  on  Cha'pter  Fourth. 

1.  What  form  of  governirient  was  next  established  in  Rome  1 
What  officers  did  the  people  choose  "?  Who  v/ere  the  first 
consuls  1 

2.  Hq-vV  was  the  existence  of  the  new  republic  endangered  % 
Who  were  among  tiie  conspirators  1  How  was  the  conspiracy 
discovered  '\ 

3.  What  of  Erutus  and  his  sons  ? 

4.  Upcn  whom  did  Tarquin  nest  prevail  to  aid  him  ? 
Who  commanded  the  Eonian  army  1 

Who  v/as  slaiu  in  the  battle  ]     Who  were  victorious  7 

5.  What  king  next  assisted  Tarquin  '{ 
With  what  success  % 

6.  What  of  Horatius  Codes  \ 

7.  What  did  Porsenna  next  determine  to  do  1 
Who  saved  tlie  city  % 

8.  Decribe  the  conduct  of  Mutius  on  being  apprehended  ? 
What  did  Porse nna  then  do  ? 

9.  Who  did  Ta--quin  next  stir  up  to  help  him  ? 

What  of  the  piBbsians  "?     Wl  at  magistrate  was  appointed  t 

10.  Who  was  the  first  ciietotor,  and  -^vhnt  wae  his  power  1 

Hov/  long  did  he  hold  the  dictatorship  1 

11.  What  did  the  people  determine  to  do  1 
Where  did  they  go  ? 

12.  What  of  the  senate  \     Did  the  message  succeed  % 

13.  Who  were  then  sent  1     How  were  they  received  ? 
What  of  Menen-as  Aqrippa  ? 

What  efiect  had  his  fable  ? 

14.  What  of  Lucius  Junius  1     Vv'hat  of  the  senate  '\ 
What  officers  were  elected  ? 

15.  'What  is  said  of  the  tribunes  1 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  TRIBUNES  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OF  THE  DECEMVIRI.  — YEAR  OF  ROME  260. 

1.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  having  been  neglected 
during  the  separation,  a  famine  was  the  consequence  ia 
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the  ensuing  season.  The  people  accused  the  senate  of 
buying  up  the  corn  in  order  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  abolition  of  debts,  by  selling  it  to  greater  advantage. 
But  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  of  ships  from  Sicily,  laden  with 
corn,  revived  their  drooping  spirits,  and  appeased  them  for 
a  time. 

2.  But  Coriolanus  incurred  their  displeasure  by  insis- 
ting that  the  corn  should  not  be  distributed  until  the 
grievances  of  the  senate  were  redressed.  For  this  the 
tribunes  summoned  him  before  the  people.  Coriolanus 
defended  himself  with  great  eloquence,  but  in  vain.  Being 
unable  to  answer,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  some 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment. 

3."  Committing  to  the  care  of  heaven  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  children,  be  left  the  city  without  followers  or  for- 
tune, and  took  refuge  with  Tullus  Attius,  a  man  of  great 
power  among  the  Volsci,  who  took  him  under  lus  protec- 
tion, and  espoused  his  cause. 

4.  Under  some  slight  pretence,  the  league  which  the 
Volsci  had  made  with  Rome  was  broken,  r-nd  a  war  ensued. 
Tullus  and  Coriolanus  being  appointed  generals  by  the 

•Volsci,  entered  the  Roman  territories,  laying  waste 
all  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  plebeians,  but  leaving 
those  of  the  senate  untouched. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  the  levies  went  slowly  on  at 
Rome.  The  consuls  seemed  little  skilled  in  war,  and 
were  even  afraid  to  meet  a  general  whom  they  knew  to 
be  their  superior  in  the  iield ,  Coriolanus,  therefore,  took 
their  towns  one  after  another,  and  finding  himself  unoppo- 
sed in  the  field,  he  at  length  invested  the  city  of  Rome, 
fully  resolved  to  besiege  it. 
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6.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  in  which  the  city  was  placed, 

the  senate  and  people  unanimously  agreed  to  send  deputies 
to  him,  with  proposals  for  his  restoration,  on  condition  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  army.  Coriolanus  received  their 
proposals  at  the  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and  with 
the  sternness  of  a  general  who  was  to  give  the  law,  refused 
their  offers.  A  second  embassy,  was  no  more  successful, 
and  a  third,  consisting  of  the  pontiffs,  priests,  and  augurs, 
was  also  vain. 

7.  When  the  people  saw  them  return  unsuccessful, 
they  began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lost.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  anguish  and  lamentations  ;  nothing  seen  but 
scenes  of  affsight  and  distress.  At  length  it  was  suggest- 
ed that  what  could  not  be  effected  by  the  intercession  of 
the  senate,  or  the  adjurations  of  the  priests,  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  tears  of  a  wife,  or  the  commands  of 
a  mother. 

8.  Veturia,  knowing  the  infloxible  disposition  of  her 
son,  at  first  feared  to  undertake  the  embassy,  but  at  length 
she  consented,  and  left  the  city  accompanied  by  the  prin- 
cipal matrons  of  Pvome.  Volumnia,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus, 
and  his  two  children  went  with  her.  Coriolanus, seeing  the 
mournful  train  of  females  advancing,  determined  to  refuse 
them  also,  and  called  his  officers  about  him  to  witness  bis 
resolution. 

9.  But  when  he  was  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife 
were  among  them,  he  instantly  came  down  from  his  tribu- 
oal  to  embrace  them.  His  mother,  seeing  him  much  mo7ed, 
seconded  her  words  by  the  more  powerful  eloquence  of 
tears.  His  wife  and  children  clung  around  him.,  entreating 
bis  protection  and  pity,  while  the  females,  her  companions, 
added  their  lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own  uud 
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tbeir  country's  destruction.  For  some  time  the  conflict 
between  honor  and  inclination  was  strong  in  the  breast 
of  Coriolanus.  At  length,  as  if  roused  from  a  dream,  he 
flew  to  raise  hi^  rcother,  \.'ho  had  fallen  at  his  fert,  cr}'ing 
out  "  Oh  my  r  iotIh3r !  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  thou 
bast  lost  thy  son  !" 

10.  Ha  the.eforo  gave  orders  to  draw  off  the  army, 
pretending  to  his  ofiicers  that  the  city  was  too  strong  to 
be  taken.  Tullus.  who  had  loag  envied  Co?iolanus,  was 
not  slow  to  Rgoravate  the  lenity  shown  to  the  B.omans. 
Upon  his  return,  Coriobnns  is  said  to  have  been  slain  in 
an  insurrection  of  the  people,  and  then  honorably  interred, 
after  a  late  and  •.inDvailina;  repentance. 

11.  The  A,;^r.iri;ia  law,  i.}r  the  equal  division  of  the 
lands  of  the  ccmmonwe.dth  amnng  i\\Q  people,  was  an 
object  ccnstrrntly  pii.  .ued  by  then.  This  hw  the  senate 
would  not  gra  it  to  the  people,  and  after  many  delays  and 
excuses,  recoi  .'sc  was  hid  to  a  dictator. 

Quinlus  Cii'.cimnti:?,  a  m.V:i  of  elevated  character  and 
simple  mvinner-;,  who  had  long  given  up  all  views  of 
ambition,  and  cpcrt  his  time  in  cultivating  a  few  fields^ 
was  chosen. 

12.  CiiKiir.natus  resolved  to  side  with  neither  party, 
but  by  a  strict  atteri^ion  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
to  secure  tho  esteem  of  i;!!.  By  tlireats  r:nd  well  timed 
submission,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  put  ofi"  the  law 
for  a  lime,  and  s'^  conducted  hfif.self  as  to  be  a  terror  to 
the  multitude  when  they  refused  to  enlist,  and  their 
greatest  enccurrger  when  thfW  submission  deserved  it. 
Thus  bovin?;  restored  pca-.e  to  the  state,  he  returned 
again,  with  renev/od  ple?:.uve,  to  his  litde  farm. 

13,  At  this  time,  year  of  Rome  £95,  the  JEqoi  tmd 
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Volsci,  though  always  defeated,  renewed  their  inroads  upon 
the  Roman  territory.  IMinutius,  one  of  the  consuls,  was' 
sent  to  oppose  them,  but  he  being  naturally  timid,  and  more 
afraid  of  being  defeated  than  desirous  of  gaining  the  victory, 
suffered  himself  to  be  driven  into  a  defile  between  two 
mountains,  from  which  there  was  no  e2:ress  save  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

\\.  Several  knights,  who  found  means  to  escape, 
brought  intelligence  of  the  situation  of  the  army  to  Rome. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  people, 
and  in  this  juncture  all  eyes  were  again  turned  to  Cincin- 
natus.  Upon  him  they  once  more  prevailed  to  leave  his 
beloved  solitude,  and  assume  the  dictatorship. 

15.  Upon  entering  the  city,  he  entreated  all  who 
were  able,  to  repair  at  sunset  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  with  arms  and  provision  for  five  days.  He  then 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  marching  all  night, 
surprised  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning.  A  fierce 
contest  ensued.  The  ^Equi,  -hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
unable  either  longer  to  resist  or  to  fly,  soon  begged  for  a 
cessation  of  arms.  Cincinnatus  gave  them  their  lives, 
but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  servitude,  to  pass  under  the 
yoke,  which  was  two  spears  set  upward,  and  another  laid 
across,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which  the  van- 
quished were  to  march. 

16.  Their  spoils  he  gave  to  his  own  soldiers,  reserving 
none  for  himself,  and  permitting  no  share  of  them  to  the 
delivered  army.  Thus  having  rescued  a  E-oman  army 
from  inevitable  destruction,  defeated  a  powerful  enemy, 
taken  and  fortilied  their  city,  and,  more  surprising  than  all, 
having  refused  any  share  in  the  spoil,  he  resigned  his  dic- 
tatorship after  having  held  it  fourteen  days. 
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17.  But  the  repose  from  foreign  invasion  did  not  lesstn 
tbe  tumults  of  the  city.  The  clamor  for  the  Agrarian  law 
continued,  and  was  greatly  ag^avated  by  Siccius  Dentatus, 
a  plebeian,  called  the  Pvoman  Achilles,  a  man  advanced  in 
years  but  of  admirable  person  and  military  deportment, 
who  came  forward  to  enumerate  his  hardships  and  merits. 

18.  He  recounted  the  battles  he  had  fought,  tie  year* 
be  had  served,  the  offices  he  had  held,  the  wounds  he  had 
received,  the  crowns,  bracelets,  chains,  spears,  which  had 
been  bestov/ed  on  him.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  hard- 
ships and  all  his  honors,  he  had  been  left  io  drag  out  a  life 
of  poverty  and  contempt,  while  others,  who  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  them,  were  enjoying  the  lands  his  valor 
bad  won. 

19.  The  people  were  thus  excited  to  demand  that  the 
law  should  be  passed,  nor  would  they  listen  to  the  senators 
who  were  to  speak,  but  drowned  their  voices  with  their 
cries.  But  when  reason  would  not  be  heard,  passion,  as 
usual,  succeeded,  and  the  yoiir.g  patricians,  rushing  furi- 
ously into  the  throng,  broke  the  ballotting  bos  and  dis- 
persed the  multitude  who  offered  to  oppose  them. 

For  this  they  were  afterwards  fined  by  the  tribunes. 
Their  resolution,  however,  for  the  present  prevented  the 
passing  of  the  xlgrarian  law. 


Questions  on  Chapter  Fifth, 


1.  What  occurred  during  the  next  season  *? 

Of  what  were  the  senators  accused  ? 

■^Vhat  raised  the  droopir:^  spirits  cf  the  people  ? 
2i  "What  did  Coriolanus  insist  upon  1 

V/hat  were  the  C3-.isequen:es  ? 
3.  With  whc^  did  CoriolanLis  find  refuge  1 
B 
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4.  What  followed  '(    What  did  Tullus  and  Coriolanus  do  1 

5.  In  the  mean  time  what  was  happening  at  Rome  1 
What  did  Coriolanus  do  t 

6.  \Vhat  did  the  senate  and  people  agree  to  do  "? 
Kow  did  Coriolanus  receive  the  several  embassies  1 

7.  What  of  the  people  1     What  was  at  length  suggested  1 

8.  Of  whom  did  the  fourth  embassy  consist  1 

9.  How  did  Coriolanus  receive  them  'i 
Describe  the  interview  1 

10.  What  did  he  then  order  1 
What  of  ills  death  '? 

1 1 .  What  was  the  Agrarian  law  ? 

Who  was  chosen  dictator,  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

12.  How  did  he  resolve  to  act  1 
Kow  did  he  conduct  himself  ? 
Kow  long  was  he  dictator  1 

13.  Who  invaded  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time  ? 
WhatoflvJinutius  1 

14.  To  whom  did  the  eyes  of  the  people  turn  ? 

15.  What  did  Cincinnatus  entreat   the  people  to  do  1     What 

followed  1 
How  did  Cincinnatus  treat  the  vanquished  1 

16.  What  of  their  spoils  1 
Kow  long  was  he  dictator  ? 

17.  How  were  the  clamors  for  the  Agrarian  law  aggravated  1 

18.  What  did  Dentatus  recount  ? 

19.  What  did  the  people  demand  1 
What  of  the  young  patricians  1 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  act  1 


CHAPTER  VI.. 

."•KOM  THE  CREATION  OP^  THE  TECEMVIRI  TO  THE  INVESTMENT 
OF  VEIL — YEAR  OF  ROME  302. 

2 .  The  commonwealth  of  Rome  bad  been  for  nearly 
iixty  years  fluctuating  between  the  contendmg  parties 
that  composed  it,  and  now  citizens  of  every  rank  began 
to  wish  for  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  being  known, 
might  prevept  wrongs  as  well  as  punish  them.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  to  send  amoassadors  to  the  Greek  cities 
in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  from  thence  such  laws 
a^Uad  been^found  most  equitable  and  useful. 
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2.  Three  senatorsj  Posthumus,  Suipicius,  and  Manlius, 
were  therefore  sent.  During  their  absence,  a  fearful 
plague  depopulated  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
they  returned,  bringing  with  them  a  body  of  laws,  which 
being  afterwards  formed  into  ten  tables,  and  two  more 
beuig  added,  made  the  celebrated  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables. 

3.  On  the  return  of  tlie  ambassadors,  the  tribunes 
demanded  that  a  body  of  men  should  be  chosen  to  digest 
these  laws  into  a  proper  form,  and  to  give  weight  to  their 
execution.  After  much  debate,  ten  senators  were  appom- 
ted,  with  powers  continuing  for  a  year,  equal  to  that  of 
kings  or  consuls,  from  which  there  should  be  no  appeal. 

4?.  For  a  year  the  djecemviri,  as  they  were  called, 
wrought  with  extreme  application,  but  at  its  close  refused 
to  resign  their  power,  pretending  that  some  laws  were  still 
wanting  to  complete  their  design  ;  and  the  senate  readily 
permitted  their  continuance  in  oflSce. 

5.  But  they  soon  threw  off  the  mask  of  moderation,  and 
regardless  of  the  opposition  of  senate  or  people,  resolv- 
ed to  continue  in  their  office.  Conduct  so  tyranical 
produced  discontents  in  the  city,  which  in  turn  were  as 
sure  to  produce  further  acts  of  tyranny.  The  tyrants  were 
guarded  not  by  lictors  alone,  but  by  a  numerous  class  of 
Clients,  dependents,  and  even  patricians,  and  none  was 
found  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom. 

6.  At  this  time  the  .^Equi  and  Volsci  renewed  their 
incursions,  and  advanced  within  ten  miles  of  Rome*  The 
decemviri  divided  the  array  into  three  bodies,  one  of 
which  was  to  remain  with  Appius  in  Rome,  to  keep  the 
peace  of  Ihe  city,  and  the  other  two,  commanded  by  h»3 
cofeagues,  were  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
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7.  In  order  to  be  rerenged  on  their  leaders  for  tbeir 
fonner  tyranny,  the  soldiers  refused  to  fight,  and  abandon- 
ed the  camp  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Never  was 
victorious  news  received  with  greater  triumph  at  Pvome 
than  were  the  tidings  of  this  defeat.  The  people,  blaming 
the  generals  for  the  treachery  of  the  soldiers,  demanded 
that  they  should  be  deposed  :  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator. 

8.  Among  the  foremost  of  these,  was  the  old  tribune 
Dentatus,  the  Koman  Achilles,  and  on  him  Appius  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged.  He  was  therefore  appointed 
legate,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  supplies  sent  from- 
Eome  to  the  army.  The  office  of  legate  was  held  sacred 
among  the  E,cmans,  as  in  it  vras  united  the  authority  of  a 
general  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  priesthood.  The 
generals  received  him  with  every  outward  mark  of  respect, 
but  soon  found  means  to  gratify  their  desire  for  revenge. 

9.  Dentatus  having  expressed  disapprobation  of  the 
place  of  encampment,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
men  to  search  for  a  better.  The  soldiers,  however,  were 
hired  assassins,  who  leading  him  into  the  hollow  bosom  of 
a  mountain,  attacked  him  from  behind, 

10.  Dentatus,  perceiving  too  late  the  treachery  of  the 
generals,  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Though  an  old  man,  he  still  retained  the  valor  of  his  youth. 
Setting  his  back  against  a  rock,  he  defended  himself  until 
he  had  skin  fifteen  and  wounded  thirty  of  his  enemies,  nor 
did  they  overcome  him,  until  ascending  the  rock  against 
which  La  leaned,  they  threw  down  stones  upon  him.  Thi^ 
old  soldier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  showing  by  his 
death  that  he  owed  to  his  fortitude  and  not  to  his  fortune 
that  he  had  come  off  so  man v- times  victorious. 
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11.  But  a  transaction  still  more  atrocious  at  last  served 
to  inspire  the  citizens  with  resolution  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

Appius,  struck  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Virginia,  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen,  daughter  of  Virginius,  a  centurion, 
then  absent  with  the  army,  and  the  betrothed  wife  cf  Icilius, 
formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  determined  to  find  means 
to  gratify  his  base  passion.  The  law  which  he  had  enac- 
ted, forbidding  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  with  the 
plebeians,  would  prevent  his  taking  her  as  his  wife  ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  make  her  his  slave. 

12.  In  one  Claudius,  long  a  minister  to  his  crimes,  h« 
found  a  fit  instrument  for  his  purpose.  He,  acting  accor- 
ding to  the  instructions  of  Appius,  entered  the  publie 
school  where  Virginia  sat  in  the  midst  of  her  companions, 
and  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  people,  brought 
together  by  her  cries,  carried  her  before  the  tribunal  of 
Appius.  Here  he  asserted  that  Virginia  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  female  slaves,  who  had  sold  her  to  the 
wife  of  Virginius,  who  had  been  childless,  and  demanded 
that  as  his  property  she  should  be  restored. 

13.  Appius  pretended  to  be  struck  with  the  justness  of 
bis  claims,  and  avss  only  prevented  from  giving  her  up  to 
Claudius  by  the  outcries  of  the  people  and  the  resistance 
of  her  lover  Icilius.  He,  therefore,  thought  proper  to 
suspend  his  judgment,  under  pretence  of  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  Virginius. 

14.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  generals 
commandino;  that  Virdnius  should  be  detained  in  tha 
camp.  These  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  friends  of 
Virginius,  who  informed  him  of  the  danger  of  his  daughter. 
He,  therefore,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  next  day  appeared 
with  Virginia  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius.     Notwith 
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standing  the  evident  falsehood  of  his  claims,  Virginia 
was  adjudged  to  be  the  slave  of  Clandius,  and  the  lictors 
were  commanded  to  disperse  the  multitude,  and  give  her 
in  possession  to  her  master. 

15.  Virginius,  determined  to  save  his  child  from  a  fate 
so  fearful,  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence,  and 
caimly  asked  permission  to  bid  her  farewell.  This  being 
granted,  he  took  the  almost  expiring  Virginia  in  his  arms, 
and  while  tenderly  embracing  her  and  kissing  the  tears 
from  her  cheeks,  slowly  drew  her  towards  a  butcher's 
stall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  forum.  There  snatching 
up  a  knife,  he  plunged  it  into  her  heart,  exclaiming 
"  my  dearest  lost  child,  thus  alone  can  I  preserve  your 
honor  and  your  freedom."  Then  turning  to  Appius, 
'"  Tyrant,"  he  cried, '-  by  this  blood  I  devote  thy  head  to 
the  infernal  gods  I" 

The  death  of  Virginia  is  thus  powerfully  described  by 

Ptiacaulay,  in  his  '■  Lays  of  Ancient  Konie." 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside, 

To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  ivith  horn  and  Iiide, 

Close  to  yon  Iot?  dark  archvvay  where,  in  a  crimson  flood, 

Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream  of  blood. 

Hard  hy,  a  flesber  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down, 

Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  govvn  ; 

And  then  his  eyes  grev/  very  dim,,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell 

And  in  a  hoarse  changed  voice  he  spake,  ''  Farewell,  sweet  child  ! 

farewell  ! 
Oh  how  I  loved  my  darling  !     Though  stern  I  sometimes  be. 
To  thee  thou  know'st  I  was  not  so.      Who  couid  be  so  to  thee  1 
And  how  my  darling  loved  me  !     How  glad  was  she  to  hear 
My  footsteps  on  the  threshold,  when  I  came  back  last  year  I 

«  *  »  *  *      "  ♦ 

The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  walls, 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  m  arble  halls, 
Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb  ; 
The  time  is  come.     See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way  ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  his  prey  ; 
With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems  that  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft^ 
Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left. 
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He  little  deems,  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  -what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  tiie  slave; 
Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  t'pat  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 
Foul  outrage,  which  thou  know'st  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know  • 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss. 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  v.-ay  but  this." 
Witli  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  si^e  died  ! 

Then  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath  ; 

And  through  ihe  crowded  forum  was  stillness  as  of  death  ; 

And  in  another  moment,  brake  fofih  from  one  and  ail, 

A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall  : 

Some  with  averted  faces  shrieking  fled  home  amain. 

Spme  ran  to  call  a  leech,  and  some  ran  to  lift  the  slain, 

Some  felt  her  lips,  and  little  wrist,  if  life  might  there  be  found, 

And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fa5t,and  sirove  to  stanch  the  woundj 

In  vain  tliey  ran,  and  felt,  and  stanched,  for  never  truer  blcTv 

That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight  against  a  Volscian  foe  ! 

16.  Virginius  then  mounted  his  horse  and  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  friends,  to  the  army,  to  whom  he 
made  known  the  whole  affair.  Excited  by  his  words, 
and  prepared  by  former  acts  of  tyranny  for  revolt,  the 
soldiers  left  their  generals,  and  took  their  station  on 
Mount  Aventine.  Appius,  in  the  meantime,  did  what  he 
could  to  quell  the  tumult  in  the  city,  but  the  senate  forsee- 
ing  the  miseries  that  threatened  the  state  if  they  oppcsed 
the  incensed  army,  despatched  messengers  to  them, 
offering  to  restore  the  former  mode  of  government.  To 
this  all  the  people  joyfully  agreed,  and  the  army  returned 
with  triumph  to  the  city. 

Appius  died  by  his  own  hand  in  prison. 

17.  These  intestine  struggles  produced  great  weakness 
in  the  state.  The  virtues  of  the  Romans  seemed  to 
degenerate  in  their  contests.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
grew  more  turbulent.  They  proposed  two  laws,  one 
permitting  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians ;  the  other  to  permit  the  plebeians  to  be  admitted 
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18.  These  proposals  tLe  senators  received  witli  Indig- 
nation. Finding,  however,  that  some  concession  wag 
necessary,  thej  consented  to  the  law  concerning  marriage. 
Bj  this  the  people  were  appeased  for  a  short  time  only, 
and  the  Senators  at  last  proposed  that  the  consulship 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  six  or  eight  governors,  half 
at  least  chosen  from  the  people,  should  take  the  place  of 
the  consuls.  These  oificers  were  called  military  tribunes, 
and  their  appointment  gave  gTCat  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
They,  however,  only  retained  them  about  three  months, 
when  the  consulship  was  restored. 

19.  At  the  same  time  the  ne^v  office  of  censor  was 
created.  The  censors  were  elected  for  five  years.  Their 
business  was  to  estimate  the  number  and  estates  of  the 
people,  and  to  distribute  them  into  their  proper  classes,  to 
inspect  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to  degrade  sena- 
tors for  misconduct,  and  to  remove  plebeians  into  a  lower 
class,  in  case  of  misdemeanor. 

20.  The  calm  that  succeeded  the  creation  of  these  offi- 
cers was  of  short  duration.  A  famine  having  arisen,  the 
consuls  were  accused  of  not  having  laid  in  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  corn.  Mcelius,  a  rich  and  ambitious  knight,  having 
bought  up  all  the  corn  of  Tuscany,  distributed  it  among 
the  people,  till  his  house  became  the  resort  of  all  who 
wished  to  exchange  a  life  of  labor  for  one  of  lazy  depen- 
dence. Yv'hen  he  had  obtained  a  sufficient  number  for  his 
purpose,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  by  which  he  was  to  se- 
cure command.  This  plot  was  however  discovered,  and 
Cincinnatus,  now  eighty  years  old,  Avas  appointed  dictator. 
Mselius  refusing  the  second  time  to  appear  when  summoned 
to  do  so,  was  slain  in  the  forum  by  Ahala,  the  master  of 
the  horse. 
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Questio?is  on  CUa^Jtcr  Sixth. 

1.  Wiat  did  the  citizens  begin  lo  wish  1 
What  vras  it  agreed  to  do  1 

2.  Who  were  sent  ?     What  cf  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  ? 

3.  \7hat  did  the  tribunes  demand  1 
Who  Avsre  chcjen  '? 

4.  What  of  the  decemnri  *? 

5.  What  did  they  then  resolve  to  do  1      By   wiiOm  were  they 

guarded  ? 

6.  What  of  ^qui  and  Volsci  ? 

How  did  the  decemviri  divide  the  army  ? 

7.  Hov/  did  the  soldiers  revenge  the  tyranny  of  their  leader*  t 

8.  Wlial  is  said  cf  Dentitus  ? 

9.  How  did  the  g-eneral:;  5;ratiry  their  wish  for  revenge  1 

10.  Describe  the  manner  cl  Dentatus'  death  1 

11.  Whit  is  said  of  Appius  and  Virginia  % 

12.  What  did  Claudius  do  ?     What  did  lie  assert  1 

13.  How  was  Appius  prove. ;lccl  fom  giving  her  up  to  Claudius  1 

14.  Wliat  did  he  do  at  the  same  time  l 

"What  of  Virginias  ?     What  was  the  decision  of  Appius  ? 

15.  D'^scribe  the  manner  of  Virginia's  death  1 

16.  VVhat  did  Virginias  then  do  1 

What  of  the  soldiers  %     What  of  the  senate  1 
Ho-.v  did  Appius  die  1 

17.  What  was  the  consequence  of  these  struggles  1 
What  did  the  tribunes  demand  1 

18.  How  did  the  senators  receive  these  proposals. 

Wliat  law  was  passed  1     Vvhat  did  the  senators  at  last  pro- 
pose 1     How  Icn;^'  did  they  continue  1 

19.  What  ofiicers  were  tten  chosen  1 
What  was  tiicir  business  1 

20.  How  was  the  cairn  which  succeeded  broken  I 
What  is  Slid  of  Maj'ius  1 


CHATER  VII. 

FIIOM  THE  INVESTMENT  OF  VEii',  TO   THE    EtJRNINO    OF    ROME 
BY  THE    GAULS — TEAS  OF  ROME,    349. 

1 .  The  Veians  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome.     They 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  intestine  distresses  to  ravage 
fts  territoi  ies,  and  had  even  threatened  with  oulfage  ths 
b2 
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ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  complain  of  these  inju- 
ries. It  was  therefore  decreed  that  Veii  should  fall.  So 
great  was  its  strength,  that  it  sustained  a  close  siege  often 
years,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  stratagem. 

2.  Various  were  the  successes,  and  many  were  the 
commanders,  that  conducted  the  seige.  At  length  Furms 
Camillus,  a  man  who  without  intrigue  or  solicitation  had 
raised  himself  to  eminence  in  the  state,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator, and  to  him  was  committed  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Conscious  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  city  by  storm,  he 
with  much  labor,  opened  a  passage  underground,  which 
led  into  the  very  heart  of  the  citadel.  By  this  means,  the 
city  was  filled  with  his  armed  legions,  to  the  amazement 
and  consternation  of  thei  nhabitants,  who  until  that  moment 
bad  rested  in  perfect  security. 

3.  But  the  virtues  of  Camillus  seemed  little  fitted  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  turbulent  people  at  home. 
Being  cited  by  the  tribunes  to  answer  the  many  charges 
brought  against  him,  Camillus  resolved  not  to  await  the 
Ignominy  of  a  trial,  but  bidchng  farewell  to  his  -xvife  and 
children,  prepared  to  depart  from  Rome.  When  he 
reached  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  could  no  longer  suppress 
bis  indignation,  but  turning  his  face  towards  the  capitol, 
and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  entreated  all  the 
gods  that  his  countrymen  might  one  day  be  sensible  of 
their  injustice  and  ingratitude. 

-i.  The  tribunes,  who  at  first  triumphed  in  his  down- 
fall, soon  had  reason  to  regret  their  injustice,  and  to  wish 
for  the  assistance  of  one  who  was  able  to  preserve  their 
country  from  ruin  ;  for  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  the 
Romans  had  yet  encountered  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 
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5.  The  Gauls,  a  barbarous  nation,  had  about  two  cen- 
turies before  crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  Italy.  A  body  of  these,  v^'M  from  their  original 
habitations,  were  now  investing  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 
The  inhabitants  entreated  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the 
mediation,  of  the  Romans. 

6.  Three  young  senators  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
the  Gauls,  to  dissuade  them  from  their  enterprise,  and  to 
show  the  injustice  of  their  cause.  Brennus,  their  leader, 
received  them  with  great  courtesy,  and  demanded  to  know 
the  business  of  their  embassy.  They  answered  according 
to  their  instructions,  that  it  was  not  usual  in  Italy  to  declare 
war  without  cause,  and  desired  to  know  in  what  way  the 
inhabitants  had  offended  him.  To  this  Brennus  replied, 
that  the  rights  of  valiant  men  lay  in  their  swords,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  no  right  to  the  many  cities  they  had 
conquered. 

7.  The  ambassadors  for  a  time  dissembled  their 
resentment  at  this  haughty  answer,  but  on  entenng  the 
besieged  city,  they  so  far  forgot  their  office  as  to  head  a 
sally  of  the  citizens  against  the  besiegers.  Brennus, 
indignant  at  such  conduct,  sent  a  herald  to  complain  lo 
the  senators,  but  failing  to  obtain  redress,  he  broke  up  bis 
camp,  and  marched  towards  Rome.  A  terrible  engage- 
ment soon  after  took  place,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men. 

8.  Rome,  thus  deprived  of  every  stsccor,  prepared  for 
the  last  extremity.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  towns,  while  others  determined  to 
stay  and  perish  with  their  city.  The  aged  senators  and 
priests,  resolving,  by  the  sacrifice  of  themselves,  to  aione 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  habited  m  their  robes  of  cere- 
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mony,  seated  themselyes  on  their  ivoij  chairs  in  the  forum, 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  conquerors. 

9.  The  C4auis  spent  two  days  feasting  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  on  the  third  advanced  to  E.ome.  Finding  the 
gate.5  open,  Brennus  at  first  feared  stratagem  ;  but  after 
due  precaution,  he  entered  the  city  and  marched  into  the 
forum.  The  barbarians  were  for  a  time  awed  into 
reverence  bj  the  majestic  gravity  and  venerable  looks  of 
the  senators  and  priests,  and  mistaking  them  for  the  tutelar 
deities  of  the  place,  proceeded  to  render  them  a  blind 
adoration. 

10.  At  length,  one  more  daring  than  his  fellows  put 
forth  his  hand  and  touched  the  long  flowing  beard  of 
Papyrius,  an  insult  which  the  noble  Eoman  punished  by 
striking  him  to  the  earth.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  onset.  Papyrius  fell  first,  and  all  withcut  distinction 
shared  his  fate.  They  pursued  the  slaughter  three  days, 
spciring  neither  age  nor  sex.  Then  they  set  fire  to  the  city, 
and  every  house  was  soon  burned  to  the  ground. 

11.  The  hopes  of  the  Romans  were  nov\'  placed  in  the 
capitol.  Brennus  having  first  summoned  it  to  surrender 
in  vain,  resolved  to  besiege  it,  in  the  hope  that  lie  might 
soon  reduce  it  by  famine  5  but  the  Romans,  though  suffering 
for  ^Tant  of  food,  threw  bread  into  his  camp,  to  assure  him 
of  the  folly  of  such  expectations. 

12 .  At  length,  footsteps  having  been  discovered  leading 
up  the  rock,  the  taking  of  the  citadal  was  attempted  by  a 
chosen  band  of  Gauls,  who  with  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  top.  The  sentinel  was  asleep,  but  tha 
alarm  was  given  by  the  gabbling  of  the  sacred  gees© 
kept  in  th^  temple  of  Juno.  Manlius,  a  patrician  ot 
great  courage,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  ramparts.     By 
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a  single  effort,  he  hurled  two  of  the  Gauls  down  the  pre- 
cipice. His  companions  coming  to  his  assistance,  the 
wall  was  speedily  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

13.  Brennus,  discouraged  by  this  failure,  now  only 
sought  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  siege  with  credit.  At 
leno;th  he  a2:reed  to  leave  the  Roman  territories  on 
receiving  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  But  upoii 
the  gold  being  weighed,  the  Gauls  fraudulently  attempted  to 
kick  the  beam,  and  when  the  Ptomans  remonstrated, 
Brennus  insultingly  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  saying, 
the  only  portion  of  the  conquered  was  to  suffer. 

14.  While  they  were  debating  about  the  weighing  of 
the  gold,  the  Bomans  were  informed  that  Camillus,  their 
old  general,  was  hastening  with  a  large  army  to  their 
relief.  Presently  that  commander  made  his  appearance, 
and  demanding  the  contest  of  the  uproar,  ordered  that  the 
gold  should  be  carried  back  to  the  capitol,  saying  "  not 
with  gold,  but  with  iron,  should  the  Komans  purchase 
freedom."  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  great  slaugbter,  and  the  Pvoman  territories 
were  soon  cleared  of  the  invaders. 

15.  The  city  being  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  tribunes  to  remove  to  Veii,  where  many  of  the  inlpti- 
bitants  were  already  settled.  This  plan  Camillus  success- 
fully opposed,  and  Piome  soon  began  to  rise  from  its  ashes. 

Camillus  was  styled  a  second  Eomulus,  the  first  having 
founded,  and  he  having  restored  the  city. 


Questions  on  CJiapter  Seventh. 

1,  What  is  said  of  the  Veians  ? 

What  was  resolved  1 

What  is  said  of  the  strength  of  the  city  % 
iir,  Who  took  Vciij  and  in  v/iiat  manoer  ? 
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3.  Did  the  virtues  of  Camillus  command  the  respect  of  the  people  1 
What  did  he  resolve  to  do  ? 

On  reaching  the  gate  what  did  Camillus  say  1 

4.  What  caused  the  tribunes  to  regret  their  injustice  to  Camillus  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  Gauls  1 

Wliat  did  the  inhabitants  of  Clusium  do  1 

6.  Who  ^vere  sent  1  how  were  they  received  1 
What  did  Brennus  reply  ? 

7.  What  did  the  ambassadors  do  1 
What  is  said  of  Brennus  1 

W^ho  were  victorious  in  the  battle  which  followed  1      What 
was  the  loss  of  the  Romans  1 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  1 
What  did  the  senators  and  priests  resolve  to  do  1 

9.  How  were  the  barbarians  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the 

senators  '? 

10.  What  of  one  more  daring  than  the  rest  ? 
What  ensued  ? 

11.  How  did  Brennus  resolve  to  reduce  the  capitol  1    What  diu 

the  Romans  do  ? 

12.  What  was  attempted  V 

How  did  the  Romans  get  the  alarm  1 
What  cf  Manlius  ? 

13.  What  did  Brennus  now  seek  *? 
What  ^vas  agreed  1 

14.  What  is  said  of  Camillus  '? 

15.  What  did  the  tribunes  propose  ? 

Who  opposed  tliis  plan  1     What  has  Camillus  been  called  'I 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TROll  THE   WARS   -WITH   THE   SA-MNITES,  TO  THE   FIRST  PUNIC 
WAR. — YEAR  OF  R.  411  TO  488. 

1.  The  Romans  having  reduced  all  their  minor  enemies, 
began  to  look  for  greater  conquests.  They  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Samnites,  the  descendents  of  the  Sabines, 
who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  Italy. 

2.  The  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  Cornelia, 
and  Valerius,  the  last  surnamed  Corvus,  from  the  Strang 
circumstance  of  having  been  assisted  by  a  crow,  in  a  com- 
bat with  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature. 
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3.  The  Samnites  were  the  bravest  enemy  the  Homans 
had  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention  between  the  na- 
tions was  managed  on  both  sides  with  the  most  deter- 
mined resokition.  But  the  fortune  of  the  Romans  prevail- 
ed, and  the  Samnites  were  at  length  defeated. 

4.  Soon  after  the  close  of  this  war,  the  army  mutinied, 
and  compelling  Quintinus,  an  eminent  old  soldier,  to  be  their 
leader,  advanced  to  within  six  miles  of  Eome.  The 
senate  alarmed  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  created 
Valerius  dictator,  and  sent  him  with  an  army  to  oppose 
them. 

5.  Valerius,  knowing  his  influence  with  the  army,  instead 
of  advancing  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  a  hostile  manner, 
went  with  the  most  cordial  frankness  to  embrace  and  ex- 
postulate with  his  old  freindr--.  This  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  with  no  other 
condition  than  that  they  should  be  pardoned  for  their 
mutiny. 

6.  A  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  follow- 
ed soon  after.  As  the  arms,  habits,  and  language  of  the 
contending  nations  were  alike,  a  command  was  oivec, 
that  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  none  should  leave  tne 
ranks,  on  pain  of  death.  In  the  pause  which  preceeaed 
the  battle,  Metius,  general  of  the  Latin  cavalry,  advanc- 
ing from  his  lines,  challenged  any  of  the  Roman  knights 
to  single  combat. 

7.  For  a  time  there  was  a  pause,  no  soldier  daring  to 
disobey  the  order  which  had  been  given.  At  lengthy 
Titus  3Ianlius,  son  of  the  Roman  general,  boldly  advanced 
towards  the  Latin.  A  combat  ensued,  in  which  Titus 
slew  the  Latin,  and  then  despoiled  him  of  his  armor,  which 
he  bore  in  triumph  to  his  fathers  tent.     His  father,  how- 
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ever,  received  biin  Vvitli  a  stern  coimtenance,  though  with 
tears,  and  commanded  him  to  he  put  to  death,  on  account 
of  his  disobedience  of  orderii. 

8.  In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury, 
and  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  which  side  should  gain 
the  victory.  The  augurs  had  foretold  that  if  any  part  of 
the  army  was  distressed,  the  leader  of  that  part  should 
devote  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  left  wing  of 
the  army  beginning  to  viaver,  Decius.  the  leader,  deter- 
mined to  offer  his  life  as  an  atonement  to  save  the  army. 
He,  therefore,  rushed  furiously  in  amjng  the  enemy,  strik- 
ing terror  and  consternation  wherever  he  came,  till  he 
fell  covered  with  woands.  The  Koraan  army  considered 
this  devotion  as  an  assurance  of  success  ;  nor  was  the 
superstiiioD  of  the  Latins  less  powerfully  affected.  A 
total  route  ensued,  and  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the  Latins 
escaped  from  the  carnage. 

9.  But  a  signal  disgrace,  which  the  Romans  sustained 
ftt  this  time  in  their  contests  with  the  Samnites,  made  a 
pause  in  their  usual  good  fortune,  and  turned  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  enemy.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  by 
the  means  of  ten  of  his  soldiers,  disguised  as  shepherds, 
incceeded  in  beguiling  the  L-oman  army  into  a  narrow 
defile,  between  two  mountains.  Here,  being  surprised 
and  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  they  were  obliged  to 
gurrender.  Pontius,  after  having  stripped  them  of  all  but 
their  lower  garments,  obliged  them,  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  He  then  stipulated  that  they  should  leave  the 
Samnite  territories,  and  live  upon  the  terms  of  their 
former  confederacy. 

10.  The  senate,  however,  indignant  at  their  humiliating 
defeat,  broke  the  treaty,  and  the  wai'  was  renewed.     The 
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Samnites  soon  being  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  sought 
the  assistance  of  Pjrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  first  sent 
Cineas,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  and  followed 
himself,  with  an  immense  army,  and  twenty  elephants,  in 
which  the  commanders  of  the  time  began  to  place  great 
confidence. 

11.  In  the  mean  tune,  the  Romans  had  done  all  that 
prudence  could  suggest,  to  oppose  so  formidable  an 
enemy  ;  and  the  consul  Lsevinus  was  sent  with  an  army 
to  intercept  his  progress.  Pyrrhus,  though  his  whole 
army  had  not  arrived,  drew  up  to  receive  them,  but  pre- 
viously sent  an  ambassador,  desiring  to  be  permitted  to 
mediate  between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites.  To 
this  LjEvinus  replied,  that  he  neither  esteemed  him  as  a 
mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enerny  ;  then  leading  the 
ambassador  through  the  camp,  he  bade  him  observe  what 
he  saw,  and  report  the  result  to  his  master. 

12.  The  two  armies  pitched  their  tents  in  sight  of  each 
other,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Lyris.  The  R-oraan 
legions  having  advanced  with  much  dlfiiculty  across  the 
river,  the  engagement  became  general.  The  combat  was 
long  in  suspense.  The  Romans  had  seven  times  repulsed 
the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  driven  back  themselves. 
At  length,  when  success  seemed  doubtful,  Pyrrhus  ad- 
vanced his  elephants  into  the  midst  of  the  engagement, 
and  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor.  A  dreadful  slaughter 
of  the  Romans  ensued,  fifteen  thousand  men  being  killed 
on  the  field,  and  eighteen  hundred  taken  prisoners. 

13.  Nor  were  the  conquerors  in  a  much  better  state 
than  the  vanquished.  Pyrrhus  himself  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, that  another  such  victory  would  ruin  him.  Not 
wishing  to  drive  the  Pvomans  to  extremities,  he  sent  Cineas 
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to  negociate  peace.  But  the  Koraans,  with  a  haugh- 
tiness little  expected  from  a  vanquished  enemy,  in- 
sisted that  before  negociating  for  peace,  Pyrrhus  should 
leave  Italy.  Cineas,  therefore,  returned  to  his  master, 
extolling  both  the  virtues  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 
14-.  The  Romans  soon  recovered  from  their  late  defeat* 
and  the  two  armies  again  met  near  the  city  of  Asculum, 
pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  Here,  again,  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  contest,  the  Grecian  discipline  prevailed. 
The  Romans  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  six  thousand 
men  dead  on  the  field.  The  enemy  had  no  cause  to  boast, 
as  they  had  four  thousand  slam,  and  again  Pyrrhus  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Another  such  victory,  and  I  am 
undone.*' 

15.  The  next  season  began  with  equal  vigor  on  both 
sides.  "While  the  armies  were  at  but  a  little  distance  from 
each  other,  Fabricius,  the  general  of  the  Romans,  re- 
ceived a  letter  ftom  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus,  offering 
for  a  suitable  reward  to  poison  him,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  war. 

16.  Fabricius,  indignant  at  the  base  proposal,  imme- 
diately transmitted  the  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  ',yith  the  com- 
ment, that  the  king  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  enemies  and  friends ;  that  he  trusted  and  promoted  mur- 
derers, while  he  directed  his  resentment  against  the  gener- 
ous and  the  brave. 

17.  Pyrrhus,  struck  with  admiration  of  such  magnani- 
mity, exclaimed, ''  Admirable  Fabricius  !  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course,  as  thee  from  the 
path  of  honor."  Then  having  made  proper  inquiries 
among  his  servants,  and  discovered  the  treason,  he  ordered 
the  physician  to  be  executed.    Not  to  be  outdone  in  mag- 
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nanimitj,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be  sent  back  to 
Rome,  \vithout  ransom,  and  desired  to  negociate  peace. 
This,  however,  the  Romans  refused  on  any  other  condition 
than  had  been  formerly  offered. 

IS.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  Pyrrhus  having 
received  supplies  from  home,  advanced  with  a  part  of  his 
army  agamst  the  Romans,  under  Curius  Dentatus.  His 
design  was  to  surprise  them,  but  passing  through  a 
wood  by  night,  his  men  lost  their  way,  and  in  the  rnor- 
iiing  he  found   himself  %vithin  sight  of  the  Pvoman  camp. 

19.  A  battle  took  place  soon  after.  Pyrrhus,  as  before, 
had  recourse  to  his  elephants,  but  the  Romans  were  no 
longer  terriiied  at  them.  Having  found  that  fire  was 
the  most  effectual  means  of  repelling  them,  balls  composed 
of  flax  and  rosin  were  ignited,  and  driven  against  them. 
The  elephants,  maddened  by  the  flames,  and  boldly  oppo- 
sed by  the  soldiers,  rushed  back,  bearmg  down  the  ranks 
behind,  and  filling  them  ^vith  confusion.  Pyrrhus  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  utterly  defeated.  He  not  only  lost 
twenty-eight  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers,  but  his  camp 
was  also  taken. 

20.  Thus  finding  all  his  attempts  to  subdue  tiie  Romans 
fruitless,  Pyrrhus  determined  to  give  up  the  contest. 
Leavmg  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Samnites,  he  returned  to  Greece,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years.  The  Tarentines  soon  found  in  the  garrison  left  to 
protect  them  worse  enemies  than  the  Romans.  In 
distress,  they  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who  sent  a  fleet  and  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Taren- 
tum, so  that  this  unfortunate  people  now  saw  themselves 
contended  for  by  three  different  armies,  without  the  cnoice 
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of  a  conqueror.  At  length  the  Romans  found  means  to 
bring  over  the  garrison  to  their  interest,  after  which  they 
easily  became  master  of  the  city. 


Questions  on  Chajytcr  Eighth, 

1 .  Against  ivhom  did  the  Romans  now  turn  their  arms  ? 

2.  To  ^vhom  was  she  command  cf  the  army  given  ? 

3.  AVhat  is  said  of  the  Samnites  1 
"NVho  were  victorious  1 

4.  What  mutiny  occurred  1 

\'^'h3m  did  the  senate  send  against  theni  ] 

5.  How  did  Valerius  succeed  1 

6.  "What  took  place  soon  after  ?    What  command  was  given  % 

What  of  ^ietius  1 

7.  What  of  Titus  Manliusi 

8.  What  had  the  augurs  foretold  1 
Describe  the  conduct  of  Decius  ? 

9.  Vv'hat  signal  disgrace  did  the  Romans  sustain  % 
How  did  Pontius  treat  the  vanquished  ? 

10.  What  did  the  senate  do  % 

To  whom  did  the  Samnites  apply  for  aid  % 

11.  Who  did  the  Romans  send  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  % 
What  did  Pyrrhus  first  do  ? 

What  reply  did  Ljevinus  make  ? 

12.  Describe  the  battle  vvhich  followed  ? 

13.  What  was  the  state  of  tlie  conquerors  1 
Whom  did  Pyrrhus  send  to  ilie  Romans  '? 
Was  he  successful  % 

14.  Who  were  defeated  in  the  battle  1 
What  was  Pyrrhus  heard  to  exclaim  1 

15.  What  proposal  was  made  to  Fabricius  % 

16.  What  did  lie  do  1 

17.  How  v,as  Pyrrhus  affected  1     What  did  he  do  ? 

18.  V\  ho  was  the  next  Roman  commander  % 
What  ^vas  the  design  of  Pyrrhus  ? 
Describe  the  batlie  % 

20.  What  did  Pyrrhus  determine  to  do  1 

To.^vhom  did  the  Tarentines  next  apply  % 

How  did  the  Romans  become  maslers  of  the  city  "i 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

raOM   THE   COMMENCEMENT   TO   THE    CLOSE    OF   THE    FIPxST 
PUNIC  WAR. — B.  C.  266  TO  241.— YEAR  OF  ROME  488  TO  513. 

1.  CartLage  was  a  powerful  city,  on  liie  nortliern  coast 
of  Africa,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Phcenicians  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Rome.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  two  states,  resembled  each  other  in  form,  but 
in  general  resources  and  in  the  commercial  and  lucrative 
art5,  tbe  Carthaginians  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Romans. 

2.  Mutual  jealousies  had  long  existed  between  them, 
but  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  had  induced  them  to 
enter  more  closely  into  alliance  with  each  other.  Soon 
after  his  departure,  however,  the  treaty  was  broken,  and 
the  war  denominated  the  first  Punic  war,  ensued.  The 
wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
called  '•'  Punic*'  from  the  term  Pceni,  applied  by  the 
former  to  the  latter  on  account  of  their  Phoenician  origin. 

3.  The  Mamertines,  a  people  of  Italian  extraction 
having  attacked  PJessina,  a  city  of  Sicily,  and  murdered 
the  inhabitants,  the  Sicilians  determined  to  punish  them, 
and  besought  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  ?.Iam- 
ertines,  pleading  their  Italian  origin,  a.pplied  for  assistance 
to  Rome.  This  the  Romans,  jealous  of  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Carthagenians,  determined  to  grant. 

4-.  In  the  war  wliich  followed,  the  Romans  were  suc- 
cessful, and  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  Sicily.  But  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians gave  them  a  decided  advantage,  hj  enabling  them 
to  retain  possession  of  the  harbours,  and  through  them  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 

.5.  The  Romans,  however,  were  determined  to  cope 
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with  their  enemies  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  and  prepara* 
tioiis  were  made  to  build  a  fleet.  A  Carthaginian  vessel, 
stranded  on  the  coast,  served  as  a  model,  and  in  less  than 
sixty  days  from  the  time  the  timber  was  cut  down,  a  fleet 
01  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys  was  in  readiness  to 
go  against  the  enemy. 

6.  The  command  was  given  to  the  consul  Duilius.  He 
met  the  enemy  near  the  Lipari  isles,  and  in  the  battle 
that  ensued  was  completely  victorious.  Fifty  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  fell  into  his  hands. 

7.  Notwithstanding  repeated  triumphs,  the  Romans 
soon  found  that  if  their  conquests  in  Sicily  were  to  be 
retained,  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  must  be  humbled 
at  home.  Accordingly  Regulus  and  I\Ianlius,  with  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  sail,  carrying  fourteen  thousand  men, 
were  sent  to  invade  their  dominions. 

8.  They  met  the  Carthaginians  with  a  fleet  equally 
powerful,  and  with  men  more  accustomed  to  the  sea. 
While  the  fleet  continued  at  a  distance,  the  Carthaginians 
seemed  successful,  but  when  the  Romans  came  to  grapple 
with  them,  the  difference  between  a  mercenary  army  and 
one  that  fought  for  glory,  soon  became  apparent.  The 
resolution  of  the  Romans  was  again  crowned  with  success. 
The  euem.y's  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  flfty-five  of  their 
vessels  taken. 

9.  A  despent  was  immediately  made  upon  Africa. 
The  city  of  Clupea  was  taken,  and  twenty  thousand  made 
prisoners.  In  a  battle  which  took  place  soon  after,  the 
Carthaginians  were  defeated,  and  seventeen  thousand  of 
their  best  troops  cut  off.  Eighty  of  their  towns  t^ien 
submitted  to  the  conquerors. 

10.  In  this  distress,  the  Carthaginians,  destitute  of 
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native  commanders,  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Xantippus,  a  Greek  general  of  great  experience.  He  at 
once  saw  the  errors  committed  in  the  former  actions  with 
the  Pi^omans,  and  so  skillfully  disposed  his  army,  that  after 
an  obstinate  battle,  the  Romans  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  their  commander  Regulus  was  taken  pri- 
soner. 

11.  Other  disasters  followed  to  the  Romans.  They 
lost  their  fleet  in  a  storm,  and  Agrigentum,  their  princi- 
pal to^vn  in  Sicily,  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  They 
built  a  new  fleet,  but  the  mariners,  unacquainted  with  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  drove  upon  quicksands,  and 
soon  after  the  greater  part  perished  in  a  storm. 

12.  The  Carthaginians  being  thus  successful,  expected 
to  obtain  peace  on  their  own  terms.  It  was  supposed 
that  four  years  imprisonment  would  have  been  sutScient 
to  induce  Regulus  to  wish  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  war, 
which  prolonged  his  captivity.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  to 
Rome  with  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  in  the  hope 
that,  through  his  influence,  his  countrymen  might  be 
brought  to  negociate  a  peace  on  easy  terms. 

13.  The  event,  however,  proved  that  they  had  mistaken 
his  character.  In  the  heart  of  Regulus  all  private  passions 
seemed  to  be  extinguished,  or  at  least  they  were  overpow- 
ered by  one  great  ruling  afl'ection,  the  love  of  country. 
Tlie  senate,  weary  of  a  war  which  had  been  protracted 
more  than  fourteen  years,  were  desirous  to  obtain  peace  ; 
but  wheli  it  came  to  F^egulus  to  express  his  opinion,  he 
strongly  advised  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  prepared 
to  return  a  slave  to  Carthage. 

14-.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  and  disappointment 
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of  the  Cartliagiaians,  when  informed  by  their  ambassadors 
that  the  counsel  of  Pvegulus  had  been  for  war.  Some 
Roman  historians  assert  that  they  revenged  themselves 
by  putting  him  to  death,  after  long  and  cruel  torture. 

15.  The  war  was  now  renewed  with  more  than  the 
former  animosity  on  both  sides.  The  Romans  were  again 
triumphant.  Fabius  Buteo  once  more  showed  them  the 
way  to  naval  victory,  by  defeating  a  large  squadron  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  Lutatius  Catulus  gained  a  victory  still 
more  complete,  by  which  the  power  of  Carthage  at  sea 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels. 

16.  The  Carthaginans  thus  reduced,  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  terms  formerly  proposed  by  Regulus.  These 
were,  that  they  should  pay  three  thousand  talents  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  that  they  should  quit 
Sicily,  that  they  should  not  make  war  with  the  allies  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be  released 
without  ransom.  This  treaty  closed  the  first  Punic  war, 
which  had  lasted  twenty-four  years,  and  in  some  measure 
drained  the  resources  of  both  nations. 


Questions  on  Chapter  Ninth. 

1.  VThr.t  is  said  of  Carthage  end  Ihe  Carthaginians  % 
g.  Wh:.L  is  said  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  nations  % 

Wiiy  TTcre the.  v.ars  of  the  Komaas  and  Carthaginians  termed 

Punic  wars  1 

What  of  the  Mamertines  1 

4.  Who  -Wire  successful  1 

What  is  said  of  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Carthaginians  ? 

5.  What  did  the  Romans  dolermhie  *? 

6^  To  v.h&n  was  the  comraand  of  the  new  fleet  given  *?    What 
was  hiz  success  ? 
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7.  What  Hid  the  Romans  scrn  find  1 

What  f  Tce  ^vas  sent  against  the  Carlhaginians  1 

8.  Describe  the  fiist  Imtiie  ? 

9.  Wh  it  immediately  roliowed  t 

What  was  t!ie  success  of  the  Romans  1 

10.  To  whom  did  the  Carthaginians  entrust  the  command  of  tksSir 
army  1 

What  was  his  success  1 

11.  What  disasters  followed  to  the  Romans  % 

12.  Who  was  sent  'o  rjegccinte  a  peace  ? 
Whit  is  said  of  Ueguius  1 

13.  What  did  'he  event  prrjve  ? 

What  cf  ihe  char:icter  of  Kegulus  ? 

14.  What  rf  the  Caiihaginiaiis  after  hir  return  1 

15.  What  is  Siid  of  the  \var  that  followed  1 

16.  To  what  terms  were  the  Carlhaginians  obliged  to  submit  ? 
How  loiJ2  was  the  first  Punic  war  1 


CHAPTER  X. 

rmOM    THE    CLOSE    OF   THE    FIRST,   TO    THE    CLOSE    OT   THJt 

SECOND    PUMC    WAR.  — B     C     241   TO  £01  —  YEAR  OF 

ROME  513  TO  553. 

1.  In  about  six  years  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic 
war  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Numa.  The  Tvonians  now  found  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Laws  date  from 
this  period  having  reference  to  manufactures  and  trade. 
Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  advanced.  Livius  Andronicua 
and  Naevius  introduced  some  species  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, and  found  a  favorable  reception  from  the  people. 

2.  The  wars  which  occiuTcd  between  the  close  of  the 
first  and  the  opening  of  the  second  Punic  war,  were  either 
trivial  or  of  short  duration.  The  ]llyrians,  being  possessed 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  seaboard,  and  convenient  har- 
bors, had  for  a  long  time  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with 
tbeir  neighbors.     Several  trading  vessels  of  Italy  havinor 
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suffered  from  them,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to 
expostulate  with  Teuta,  the  queen,  who. governed  the  king- 
dom as  guardian  to  her  son.  These  expostulations  being 
unheeded,  and  the  ambassadors  barbarously  murdered, 
war  was  declared,  and  the   Illyrians  were  soon  subdued. 

3.  Soon  after  this,  the  Gauls,  taking  advantage  of  the 
time  when  the  Roman  army  was  disbanded,  entered 
Etruria,  and  wasting  all  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
advanced  to  within  three  days  journey  of  Rome.  The 
fierce  courage  of  the  barbarians  was,  however,  insufficient 
to  withstand  the  disciplined  valor  of  the  Romans,  and  in  a 
battle  which  soon  took  place,  forty  thousand  of  them  were 
slain,  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  In  a  second 
battle,  Marcellus  slew  their  king  Viridomarus  with  his 
own  hand,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
Thus  their  power  was  crushed,  and  the  territories  of  the 
Romans  greatly  enlarged. 

4.  The  Carthaginians  had  first  made  an  entrance  into 
Spain  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  colony  of  Gades, 
which  like  themselves  v/as  sprung  from  Tyre.  Soon 
after  followed  the  settlement  of  New  Carthage.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Spain,  the  Romans  had  stipulated  that  they  should  not 
advance  beyond  the  Iberus,  and  that  the  city  of  Saguntum 
should  remain  unmolested. 

5.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  only  sought  peace 
because  they  were  no  longer  able  to  continue  the  war,  as 
soon  as  the  strength  of  their  army  was  renewed,  determin- 
ned  to  free  themselves  from  the  restraints  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  Saguntum  was  besieged  and  taken, 
after  a  resistance  of  eight  months.  This  violation  of  the 
treaty,  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
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6.  At  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  army  was  Hanni- 
bal, one  of  the  four  sons  of  Hamiicar.  of  whom  their  father 
had  said,  he  would  rear  them  as  so  many  lion's  whelps 
against  the  Romans.  In  him  were  centered  all  the 
attributes  of  a  great  and  successful  general.  He  possessed 
great  personal  courage,  strength,  and  fortitude.  He  was 
wise  in  council,  and  energetic  in  action,  and  no  general 
ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  power  of  attaching 
his  soldiers  to  his  person. 

7.  Believing  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  humble 
the  proud  rivals  of  his  country,  was  to  attr.ck  them  in  their 
own  dominions,  he  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy, 
Leaving  his  brother  Hanno  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
guard  his  conquests  in  Spain,  he  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand 
horse. 

8.  This  undertaking,  together  with  the  conduct  of  it, 
has  raised  his  reputation  for  enterprise  and  ability  as  high, 
if  not  higher,  than  any  leader  of  armies  whatever.  The 
dangers  and  hardships  encountered  by  his  army  in  their 
passage  over  the  Alps,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  of  the  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse 
who  commenced  the  journey,  not  one  half  survived  to 
reach  the  plains  of  Italy. 

9.  In  the  meantime  the  Romans  had  despatched  Scipio 
to  oppose  Hannibal.  The  armies  met  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  In  order  to  enlarge  his  army,  Han- 
nibal commanded  that  the  possessions  of  the  Gauls  should 
be  safe  from  the  depredations  that  followed  this  battle, 
and  grateful  for  his  kindness,  this  simple  minded  peoplf; 
flocked  to  his  standard  in  great  numbers. 
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10.  A  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trebia.  Hannibal,  taking  advantage  of  the  well  known 
impetuosity  of  the  Romans,  sent  over  at  first  a  detachment 
of  one  thousand  horse.  These  pretending  defeat,  hastilj 
recrossed  the  river,  followed  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Romans.  By  this  means  the  defeat  of  the  E.omans  was 
insured.  Benumbed  with  wading  up  to  their  armpits  in 
water,  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 
Twenty-six  thousand  were  either  slain,  or  drowned  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river. 

11.  Another  defeat  was  sustained  by  the  Bomans  near 
lake  Thrasymene.  On  a  circular  range  of  hills,  near  the 
lake,  Hannibal  disposed  his  army,  and  Flaminius,  the 
Roman  general,  took  his  station  in  the  valley  beneath. 
A  mist  rising  from  the  lake  completely  concealed  the 
Carthaoinians  from  the  Romans,  while  it  left  the  view  of 

o 

the  former  unimpeded.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  such 
a.smioht  have  been  expected.  Fifteen  thousand  soldiers 
fell  with  Flaminius  in  the  valley,  and  six  thousand  more 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prif-oners  of  war. 

12.  Upon  the  news  of  this  defeat,  the  senate  was  filled 
with  consternation,  and  a  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus,  was 
appointed.  It  was  his  policy  not  to  risk  a  battle  with 
the  Carthaginians,  but  from  a  distance  to  harass  them,  by 
straitening  their  quarters,  and  cutting  off  their  supplies. 
These  judicious  measures  he  continued  for  some  time,  tilt 
at  last  the  senate,  accusing  him  of  weakness  and  irresolu-. 
tion,  appointed  Minutius  to  equal  power  with  him,  and  the 
army  was  divided  between  them. 

13.  By  artful  management  Hannibal  soon  brought  the 
troops  of  Minutius  to  an  engagement,  and  they  would 
Ijave  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  had  not  Fabius,  sacrificing 
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his  resentment  to  the  public  good,  come  with  his  army  to 
their  rescue.  By  their  united  eftbrts,  Hannibal  was  repul- 
sed, and  Minutius,  conscious  of  his  rashness,  resigned  his 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator. 

I'i.  At  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  Fabius 
resigned  the  dictatorship,  and  Tarentius  Varro,  a  man 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  with  nothing  but 
riches  and  confidence  lo  recommend  him,  was  chosen  to 
command.  With  him  was  joined  ^milius  Paulus,  a  maa 
experienced  in  the  field,  cautious  in  action,  and  impressed 
with  a  tiiorough  contempt  for  his  plebeian  colleague. 

15.  Hannibal  had  encamped  his  army  on  a  plain  near 
the  village  of  Cannae.  The  Roman  generals  divided 
their  army  into  two  parts,  each  agreeing  to  take  the  com- 
mand every  alternate  day.  On  a  day  when  the  command 
devolved  upon  Varro,  he,  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleague,  crossed  the  river  Aundus,  and  gave  the  signal 
for  battle. 

16.  Once  more  the  Ptomans  were  utterly  defeated. 
Varro  escaped  from  the  slaughter  with  great  difficulty. 
iEmilius,  scorning  to  seek  safety  by  flight,  perished, 
6ghting  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  his  foes.  In  this 
battle  the  Romans  lost  fifty  thousand  men,  and  so  many 
knights,  that  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Carthage 
three  bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  those  of  this  order  wore 
on  their  fingers. 

17.  When  the  first  consternation  caused  by  this  blow 
had  subsided,  Fabius,  styled  tie  shield,  and  Marcellus,  the 
sword  of  Rome,  were  appointed  to  lead  the  army.  Han- 
nibal offered  peace,  but  it  was  refused,  except  on  one 
condition,  that  he  should  quit  Italy 

IS.  Hannibal  finding  it  impossible  to  advance  to  Home, 
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01-  willing  to  give  his  army  rest  after  a  victory  so  splendid, 
led  them  to  Capua,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  Here 
a  new  scene  of  pleasure  opened  to  his  barbarous  troops. 
They  at  once  gave  themselves  up  to  intoxication,  and 
from  being  hardy  veterans,  became  infirm  rioters. 

19.  From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Hannibal  began  to 
decline.  Still  for  many  years  he  fought  with  varied 
success  his  opponent,  Marcellus.  At  one  time,  he  advan- 
ced within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  but  being  entirely  destitute 
01  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  on  a  siege,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire. 

20.  All  his  applications  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  for 
assistance,  were  in  vain.  He  had  prevailed  upon  his 
brother  Asdrubal  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Alps, 
with  his  army,  but  this  the  energetic  opposition  of  the 
two  elder  Scipios  prevented,  and  finally  the  death  of  As- 
drubal put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  aid  from  that  quarter. 

21.  In  the  meantime  the  Romans,  under  Marcellus, 
had  taken  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  and  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,the  younger,  had  entirely  reduced  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Spain.  As  a  general,  Scipio  was  in  all  respects 
equal  to  Hannibal ;  as  a  man,  his  superior.  As  a  warrior, 
he  obtained  many  splendid  victories,  yet  he  subdued  more 
by  his  generosity,  mildness,  and  his  benevolent  disposition, 
than  by  the  force  of  arms. 

22.  During  his  command  in  Spain,  a  circumstance  occur- 
red which  has  contributed  more  to  the  fame  and  glory 
of  Scipio  than  all  his  military  exploits.  Among  the  capti- 
ves taken  at  the  capture  of  New  Carthage,  was  a  lady  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  by  whose  charms  the  heart  of  Scipio 
was  greatly  affected.  Understanding,  however,  that  she 
was  betrothed  to  a  Celtiberian  prince,  named  Allucius,  he 
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generously  resolved  to  conquer  his  rising  passion.  He, 
therefore,  sent  for  the  lover,  and  bestowed  her  upon  him, 
without  any  other  recompense  than  requesting  bis  friend- 
ship for  the  republic.  Her  parents  had  brought  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  her  ransom.  This  Scipio  generously 
refused  to  accept  for  himself,  but  bestowed  it  on  Allucius, 
as  a  portion  for  his  bride. 

23.  After  his  return  to  r»-ome,  Scipio,  believing  that  the 
most  effectual  means  to  withdraw  Hannibal  from  Italy 
was  to  invade  Africa,  sought  to  carry  the  war  thither. 
After  many  delays,  and  much  opposition,  he  was  appointed 
proconsul  of  Africa,  and  with  a  large  army  took  his 
departure  for  Carthage. 

2-i.  On  his  arrivi^l,  he  was  opposed  by  Hanno,  whom 
he  defeated  and  slew.  An  arm.y  of  the  Numidian  allies  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  also  defeated,  forty  thousand  slain, 
and  six  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  Carthaginians, 
filled  with  consternation  at  their  repeated  defeats,  deter- 
mined to  recall  Hannibal,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
at  home.  Knowing  that  at  his  departure  the  power  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Italy  would  be  at  an  end,  Hannibal 
obeyed  vrith  reluctance  and  regret. 

25.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  he  at  first  attempted 
negociation  with  Scipio,  but  this  failing,  both  armies  pre- 
pared for  battle.  Hannibal  endeavored  in  vain  to  retrieve 
the  failing  fortunes  of  his  country.  In  the  battle  of  Zama 
he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  having  done  all  that  a  great 
and  undaunted  general  could  do,  he  escaped  with  a  small 
body  of  horse  to  Adrumetum. 

26.  This  victory  brought  a  peace.  The  Carthaginians, 
at  Hannibal's  advice,  submitted  to  the  conditions  which 
the  Romans  dictated,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  sovereigns. 
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By  this  treaty  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  quit 
Spain,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were  bound  to  pay  ten  thousand  talents  in  fifty  years,  to 
gire  hostages  for  the  dili/ery  of  their  ships  and  elephants, 
and  not  to  make  war  in  Africa,  but  by  the  permission  of 
the  Romans.  Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  seven- 
teen years  after  its  commencement. 


Questions  on  Chapter  Tenth, 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  temple  of  J.inns  ? 
For  what  did  the  Ro'nans  iio^v  lind  '.ime  1 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  nars  which  occurred  ? 
What  cf  the  lUyrians'? 

3.  Describe  ihe  coiilesis  with  the  Gauls  % 

4.  Uiid  r  what  preicnces  iiad  the  ('arthaginians  entered  Spain  t 
What  had  the  Honiaiis  stipulated  1 

3.  What  i-s  said  of  llie  Carlha;^;iiians  1 

What  commenced  the  second  IHiiiic  war? 

6.  Who  was  al  the  head  (if  the  Carthaginian  army  1 
Describe  the  characier  cf  Hauiiibai  1 

7.  What  did  lie  dLtermiiie  'i 
What  did  he  prepare  lo  di  ? 

8.  What  is  sa'd  of  this  utideifaking  ? 
What  of  its  dangers  and  hardships  "? 

9.  What  of  the  l^omans  ?     Whete  did  the  armies  meet? 

What  means  did  Hannibal  take  to  increase  the  number  ofhiji 
army  % 

10.  Describe  the  second  battle  % 

11.  How  Avere  the  Komms  again  defeated  1 

12.  After  this  defeat,  Avho  was  appointed  dictator  % 
What  was  his  policy  .'     V\  hat  did  tlie  senate  do  % 

13.  What  is  said  of  Minutius  '?     V\  hat  of  Fabius  ? 

14.  When  Fabius  re^i^ned,  who  were  appointed  to  command? 
What  is  said  of  them  '{ 

15.  Where  had  Hannibal  encamped  his  army  1 

How  had  the  Roman  Generals  agreed  to  command  1     What  is 
said  of  Varro  ? 

16.  Who  were  defeated  ?     What  is  said  of  ^^milius  1 
What  was  the  loss  of  the  Romms  .<' 

17.  V\  ho  were  next  appointed  to  kad  the  Romans  1 

18.  Where  did  Hannibal  winter  X     W  hat  was  the  consequence  t 

19.  What  is  said  of  Hannibal  for  many  years  i 
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Why  did  he  not  besiege  Rome  ? 

20.  Did    he   obtain   assistance  1      What    is    said  of  his  brother 
Asdrubal  1 

21.  What  of  the  Romans  in  the  meantime  1 
What  was  the  c'laracter  of  Scipio  I 

22.  Kelate  what  occurred  during  his  command  in  Spain. 

23.  What  did  Scipio  believe  ?     What  appointment  did  he  receire  1 

24.  Who  opposed  him  1     What  was  his  success  1 
What  did  the  (  .irlhaginians  determine'? 
What  is  said  of  Hannibal  1 

25.  What  did  he  first  try  'i 

What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Zama  1 

26.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  dictated  by  the  Romans  1 
How  Ions  had  the  war  lasted  1 


CHAPTEPv  XT. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND    FUNIC  WAR,  TO    THE    END    OF 

THE  SEDITION    OF  THX  GRACCHI. — B.  C.  201   TO  121  — 

YEAR  OF  ROME  55'i  TO  633. 

1.  The  treaty  with  Carthage,  while  it  terminated  the 
principal  war  in  which  the  E-omans  were  engaged,  left 
them  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  variety  of  quarrels  still  on 
their  hands,  rather  than  bestowed  peace.  They  defeated 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in  his  attempts  to  subdue  Athens, 
and  greatly  added  to  their  reputation  for  generosity  by 
restoring  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

2.  Antiochus  the  great,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  been 
the  ally  of  Philip,  was  next  made  to  submit  to  the 
E-oman  arms,  and  to  accept  of  terms  dictated  by  the 
senate. 

3.  Hannibal,  on  account  of  the  jealousies  of  contending 
factions,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Carthage,  and  had 
taken  refuge  with  Antic c bus.  One  of  the  terms  inskted 
upon  by  the  senate,  was  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of 
Ptome  should  be  delivered  up  to  them. 

c  2 
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4.  Certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  Antio- 
chus,  Hannibal  left  his  court,  and  after  having  wandered 
about  for  a  time,  took  refuge  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bj- 
thiuia.  Thither  the  E-omans,  with  vindictiveness  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  them,  sent  to  demand  him. 

5.  Hannibal  knew  that  rather  than  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Komans,  Prusias  would  deliver  him  up,  and 
weary  of  beingi  hunted  from  place  to  place,  he  determined 
to  die.  Entreating  one  of  his  attendants  to  bring  him 
poison,  he  said,  "  Let  us  now  relieve  the  Romans  of 
their  fears,  by  closing  the  existence  of  a  feeble  old  man," 
— and  drinking  it,  he  expired  as  he  had  lived,  with  intre- 
pid bravery. 

6.  In  the  same  year  died  Scipio,  the  illustrious 
rival  of  Hannibal,  and  like  him  an  example  of  the  change- 
ableness  of  fortune.  Disdaining  to  reply  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  people,  of  having  appropriated 
to  himself  some  of  the  treasure  obtained  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  and  disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  died  in  Litur- 
nmn,  in  Campania,  and  at  his  own  request  was  buried 
there,  that  his  ungrateful  country  might  not  even  possess 
his  ashes. 

7.  The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage,  had  long 
been  a  matter  of  debate  in  the  E.oman  Senate.  Among 
the  deputies  sent  to  Carthage,  to  obtain  the  information 
necessary  to  decide  this  question,  was  the  celebrated  Cato, 
the  censor.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  virtues,  he 
^eerns  to  have  cherished  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  her- 
editary foes  of  his  country,  for  after  his  return  every 
speech  of  his.  on  whatever  subject,  ended  with  the  memo- 
rable sentence  '•  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 
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8.  The  Carthaginians  having  taken  up  arms  to  repel 
incursions  of  the  Numidians  upon  their  territories,  the 
Romans  pretended  to  look  upon  this  as  a  violation  of  the 
treaty,  and  v  ar  was  declared.  Weakened  and  discouraged 
by  the  repeated  defeats  they  had  suffered  in  the  war  with 
the  Numidians,  the  Carthaginians  were  desirous  to  obtain 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  delivered  up  their  arms  and 
military  stores  to  the  B-omans. 

9.  There  was  but  one  condition,  however^  on  which 
these  haughty  enemies'  would  grant  a  peace.  It  was,  that 
Carthage  should  be  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  razed 
to  the  ground  ;  nor  could  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  this 
wretched  people  change  their  resolution. 

10.  Despair  for  a  time  gave  courage  for  resistance. 
The  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  their  luxury  were  conver- 
ted into  weapons  of  war.  Their  women  parted  with  their 
ornaments,  and  even  cut  off  their  hair  for  bowstrings. 
For  a  time  they  were  successful  in  repelling  the  nnemy, 
but  the  doom  of  Carthage  was  sealed. 

11.  Scipio  ^-Emilius,  the  adopted  son  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  aided  by  Phames,  the  master  of  the  Carthaginian 
horse,  who  had  deserted  his  country  in  its  hour  of  need, 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  levelled 
ic  the  ground.  Thus  Carthage,  the  only  place  where 
human  genius  seemed  greatly  distinguished  in  Africa,  the 
model  of  magnificence,  the  repository  of  wealth,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  ancient  world,  was  no 
more. 

12.  But  the  enlargement  of  their  territory,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms  abroad,  were  the  sources  of  a  ruinous 
corruption  at  home.  The  offices  of  state,  and  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  had  become  lucrative,  as  well  as  honorable, 
and  were  now  coveted  on  the  former  account. 
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13.  Although  the  animosities  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
had  long  been  extinguished  by  an  equal  participation  in 
public  honors,  yet  the  higher  classes,  under  the  titles  of 
noble  or  illustrious,  held  a  power  as  real,  if  not  as  invidi- 
ous, as  ever.  They  had  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  their  station  to  accumulate  wealth,  as  well  as 
honor,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  republic  had 
passed  into  their  hands. 

14.  At  this  juncture  appeared  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
He  was  of  plebeian  origin,  but  enobled  by  the  honors  of 
his  father.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  soldier  at  the 
usual  age,  and  had  served  with  honor  under  his  brother- 
in-law  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  and  also  under 
Maneinus  in  Spain. 

15.  The  Senate,  refusing  to  sanction  a  humiliating 
treaty  made  by  Maneinus  and  Tiberius  Gracchus  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Numantia,  a  city  in  Spain,  ordered  them 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  in  order  that  in  their 
own  persons  they  might  suffer  for  the  failure  of  the  en- 
gagement they  could  not  fullil.  Gracchus  appealed  to 
the  people,  and  was  saved  by  their  favor,  and  from  that 
time  he  espoused  their  cause  against  the  great. 

16.  He  attempted  the  revival  of  the  Licinian  law. 
which  declared  that  no  Roman  ciiizen  should  posse-^s 
more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  his  first  attempt, 
he  failed,  but  the  death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
had  made  the  Homans  his  heirs,  furnished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
great. 

17.  He  procured  an  act  to  distribute  the  money  found 
in  the  treasuries  of  Pergamus  among  the  poorer  citizens. 
the  better  to  enable  tbem  to  cultivate  and  stock  the  lands 
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which  were  about  to  be  given  to  them.  The  senate 
alarmed  at  this,  and  other  attempts  made  to  circumscribe 
their  power^  prepared  to  resist.  In  a  tumult  which  took 
place  at  the  election  of  tribunes,  Gracchus  was  killed, 
and  the  senate  executed  signal  rengeance  on  all  who  had 
espoused  his  cause. 

18.  But  their  troubles  with  the  Gracchi  were  not  jet 
over.  Caius  Gracchus  was  about  twentj-one  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death,  and  for  a  time  after 
that  catastrophe  he  seemed  to  wish  to  shun  public  notice. 
He  was,  however,  preparing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  brother.  His  retirement  was  spent  in  pursuing  such 
studies  as  ^¥ould  enable  him  bj  his  eloquence  to  sway 
popular  assemblies.  His  spirit  was  more  ardent,  and  his 
talents  of  a  higher  order,  than  those  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
people  conceived  hopes  that  they  would  have  their  pre- 
tensions renewed,  and  more  successfully  conducted,  than 
under  their  former  leader. 

19.  Nor  were  they  disappointed.  After  some  time 
spent  with  the  army  in  Sardinia,  Gracchus  returned,  and 
presented  himself  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune. 
Notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  the  senate,  he 

,^^  elected. 

20.  Through  his  influence  many  popular  laws  were 
enacted.  He  procured  an  edict  granting  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  firsfv  to  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and  after- 
wards to  all  thb  people  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Alps. 
He  also  fixed  the  price  of  corn  at  a  moderate  rale,  and 
procured  a  monthly  distribution  of  it  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  Through  his  means,  much  of  the  business  that 
had  hitherto  been  transacted  by  the  senate  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  popular  assemblies. 
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21.  By  these  means,  Gracchus  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  senate,  and  he  was  soon  to  prove  how  faith- 
less a  support  is  the  favor  of  the  populace.  Their  confi- 
dence in  him  was  gradually  withdrawn,  and  placed  in  one 
Drusus,  a  man  insiduously  set  up  by  the  senate  to  oppose 
him.  In  vain  he  revived  the  Licinian  law  in  their  favor. 
On  presenting  himself  a  third  time  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  tribune,  he  was  rejected. 

22.  Opimius,  the  consul,  lost  no  opportunity  to  provoke 
and  insult  him.  C4racchus  had  procured  the  enacting  of 
a  law,  by  which  Carthage — though  doomed  by  Scipio  to 
lie  for  ever  \^aste — should  become  the  seat  of  a  Koman 
colony.  On  some  frivolous  pretence,  it  was  proposed 
that  this  law  should  be  repealed.  This  repeal  was  stren- 
uously opposed  by  Gracchus  and  his  friend  Fulvius 
Flaccus. 

23.  On  the  day  when  the  votes  to  decide  the  question 
were  to  be  taken,  a  tumult  arose,  in  consequence  of  an 
insult  offered  to  Gracchus  by  one  of  the  lictors  of  the 
consul  Opimius.  The  offending  lictor  was  instantly  killed 
by  the  friends  of  Gracchus. 

24'.  The  senate  and  their  party,  having  possession  o^ 
the  capitol  and  forum,  Gracchus  and  his  friends  to€. 
their  station  on  Mount  Aventine,  which  overlooked  both. 
They  refused  to  appear,  when  cited  to  answer  oefore  the 
tribunal  of  the  K-oman  people,  but  sent  a  young  son  of 
Fulvius,  to  name  to  the  consul  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  surrender  themselves. 

25.  They  were  told  in  reply,  that  they  must  answer  at 
the  bar,  as  criminals,  and  not  pretend  to  negociate  with  the 
republic  as  equals.  At  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  granting  pardon  to  all  who  would  leave  Gracchus 
immediately. 
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26.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  pecple  left  him 
in  great  numbers,  and  Opimius,  leading  his  forces  to 
Mount  Aventine,  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued.  Gracchus 
fled,  and  died  either  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of  a  faithful 
servant,  who  had  promised  to  save  him  in  his  extremity 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

27.  The  persevering  opposition  of  Caius  Gracchus  to 
the  senate  has  generally  brought  r.pon  him  the  charge  of 
sedition.  But  this  august  body  was  in  all  respects  gi^eatly 
changed  since  the  tims  when  superior  excellence  and 
wisdom  were  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  seat  among 
them.  They  were  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  people  by  their  superior  luxuries,  and  ruled  the  com- 
monwealth by  an  authority  gained  from  riches  and  merce- 
nary dependants.  The  tribunes,  who  were  formerly  counted 
protectors  of  the  people,  becoming  rich  themselves,  and 
having  no  longer  opposite  interests  from  those  of  the  senate, 
concurred  in  their  oppressions,  while  the  people,  reduced 
to  a  degTee  of  hopeless  subjection,  instead  of  seeking  for 
liberty,  sought  only  for  a  leader  to  take  their  part  against 
the  tyrants. 


Qitestions  on  Chapter  Eleventh. 

1.  What  had  the  treaty  of  Carthage  done  1 
What  is  said  of  Philip  of  Macedon  1 

2.  What  of  Antiochus  1 

3.  What  is  said  of  Hannibal  ? 

What  was  one  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

4.  To  whom  did  Hannibal  nexi  go  1 

5.  Describe  his  death  % 

6.  What  is  said  of  Scipio  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  a  war  with  Carthage  1 
Whit  of  Cato "? 

f    On  what  pretence  did  the  Romans  declare  war  % 
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How  did  the  Carthaginians  prove  that  they  desired  peace  1 
9.  Upon  what  condition  would  the  Homans  grant  peace  1 

10.  How  did  the  Carthaginians  prepare  to  resist  1 

11.  What  is  said.of  Scipiu  1 
What  of  Carthage] 

12.  "What  was  the  consequence  of  their  success  upon  the  Romans 
at  home  1 

13.  What  is  said  of  the  animosities  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  ? 
"What  cf  the  lands  of  ihe  republic  1 

14.  Whi  t  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  '. 

15.  What  had  the  senate  refused  ? 
To  whom  did  Gracchus  appeal  *? 

16.  'What  did  he  attempt  1     W  hat  of  Attalus  ? 

17.  W  hat  act  did  Gracchus  procure  'i 
What  is  said  of  the  senate  1 

What  cf  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  1 

18.  What  is  said  of  Caius  Gracchus  1 

19.  WTiat  office  did  he  obtain  ? 

20.  What  laws  were  enacted  through  his  influence  '? 

21.  What  is  said  of  the  senate  ?     >\  hat  of  the  populace  1 

22.  What  is  said  of  f)pimius  ? 

"What  of  the  colony  destined  to  Carthage  1 

23.  What  occurred  nhen  the  votes  were  lo  be  taken. 

24.  Who  occupied  ihe  capiiol  and  forum  1 

Where  did  Gracchus  and  his  friend  take  their  station  1 
W^ho  did  thev  send  to  the  senate  ? 

25.  What  were  ihej  told  in  reply  ? 
What  proclamation  was  issued  ? 

26.  What  followed  ?     What  is  said  of  the  death  of  Gracchus  ? 

27.  Of  whe-t  has  Caius  Gracchus  been  accused  by  historians  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  senate  1 

What  of  the  tribunes  1     What  of  the  people  1 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FROM  THE  SEDITION  OF  THE  GRACCHI  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE.— B.   C.  Ill  TO  60. — YEAB.  OF 

ROME  633  TO  694. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  corruption  and  disquietude 
which  existed  at  home,  the  power  and  consequence  of  the 
Romans  abroad  continued  to  increase.  They  had  suc- 
cesfully  opposed  the  Gaul  s  beyond  the  Alps,  and  by  plan- 
ting colonies  in  different  places  among  them,  manifested  si 
disposition  to  retain  their  conquests. 
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2.  But  of  all  the  foreign  affairs  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Romans,  the  most  memorable  was  the 
contest  of  the  pretenders  to  the  crown  cf  Xumidia.  Mi- 
cipsa,  the  king,  had  equally  divided  his  kingdom  between 
his  two  sons  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha. 

3.  The  latter  had  served  under  Scipio  in  Spain  ;  was 
possessed  of  considerable  military  skill,  great  bravery,  and 
bound'ess  ambition.  Not  content  with  a  third  of  the  king- 
dom, he  soon  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole. 
He  murdered  Hiempsal,  the  elder  brother,  but  Adherbal, 
the  younger,  escaped,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
Pt.omans. 

4.  Jugurtha,  knowing  how  much  the  virtue  of  the 
Komans  had  declined,  determined  to  try  the  influ- 
ence of  magnificent  presents  upon  the  senate.  By 
these  means,  they  were  induced  to  declare  that  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia  should  be  equally  divided  between  the 
cousins,  and  ten  commissioners  were  sent  from  Rome  to 
superintend  the  division. 

5.  Although  the  richest  and  most  populous  parts  of  the 
kingdom  fell  to  the  part  of  Jugurtha,  he  was  still  unsatis- 
fied. In  order  to  provoke  Adherbal  into  a  war,  he  began 
to  make  incursions  upon  his  territory.  This  plan  faihng, 
he  boldly  attacked  him  in  the  city  of  Cirta,  and  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  place,  murdered  the  king. 

6.  The  Romans,  indignant  at  his  conduct,  declared  war 
against  him.  Tliis  war  was  carried  on  with  various  suc- 
cess for  several  years.  At  last,  it  seemed  about  to  be 
happily  terminated,  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  consul 
Metellds.  His  expectitions  were,  however,  frustrated 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  lieutenant  C^ius  Marius. 

7.  IVlarius  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  remarkable  for 
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his  extraordinary  stature  and  frightful  countenance  ;  rus- 
tic in  manners,  but  of  resolute  spirit  and  insatiable  ambi- 
tion. 

8.  After  having  been  several  times  rejected,  he  w^as  at 
last  elected  to  the  office  of  the  tribtme.  He  served  for 
some  time  under  Metellus  in  Africa,  but  left  the  army  and 
returned  to  Rome  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  consul. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  he  was 
elected  to  that  office.  He  then  returned  to  head  the 
army  in  Africa,  where,  by  his  valor  and  vigilance,  the  war 
was  soon  closed,  and  the  bloody  Jugurtha  graced  a  Ro- 
man triumph. 

9.  The  continued  opposition  of  the  senate  to  the 
granting  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  provincial  to^vns,  gave  rise  to  a  war,  called 
the  Social  war.  This  war  placed  Rome  in  the  situation 
it  had  occupied  more  than  three  hundred  years  before. 
The  arms  of  Italy  were  turned  against  it  and  the  small 
territory  immediately  surrounding  it.  This  war  was  at 
last  closed  by  the  granting  of  the  demand  of  the  Italians. 

10.  At  the  close  of  this  destructive  war,  the  arms  of 
the  Romans  were  turned  against  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontns.  To  the  command  of  the  army  sent  against  him 
Sylla  was  appointed.  He  was  of  patrician  origin,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  durmg  the  late  war  5  but  Marius,  who 
had  long  been  making  preparations  to  lead  this  expedition, 
after  the  departure  of  Sylla,  found  means  to  induce  the 
senate  to  transfer  the  command  to  himself. 

11.  Instead,  however,  of  resigning  the  command,  Sylla 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  army  to  Rome.  After  a  short 
but  severe  struggle,  the  party  of  Marius  was  defeated  and 
the  leaders  were  obliged  to  flee.      Alter  having  restored 
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peace  and  procured  the  appointment  of  Octavius  and  Cin- 
na  to  the  consulship,  Sylla  returned  to  pursue  the  wai 
asrainst  Mithridates. 

12.  In  the  meantime,  Blarius,  now  in  his  seventietli 
year,  found  means  to  escape  from  Italy,  in  company  with 
his  son.  They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from 
Carthage.  The  ruins  of  this  once  magnincent  citj 
seemed  a  fit  liiding  place  for  one  who  had  fallen  from 
such  a  height  of  power.  He  soon,  however,  received  from 
the  governor  of  the  province  an  order  to  depart. 

13.  Soon  after,  hearing  that  Cinna,  the  consul,  had 
espoused  his  cause,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  Marius  returned  to  Italy.  On  arriving  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  he  refused  to  enter,  pretending  that 
as  he  had  been  exiled,  a  decree  of  the  people  was  neces- 
sary to  authorise  his  return.  But  while  steps  were  being 
taken  to  procure  this,  and  the  people  were  in  some  mea- 
sure off  their  guard,  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  band,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  all  whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  enemies. 

14.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  of  the  scene  that 
ensued.  For  five  days  and  nights  the  slaughter  continued. 
Several  who  sought  to  propitiate  the  tyrant,  were  at  his 
command  slain  in  his  presence,  till  at  last  his  own  oflScers 
could  not  come  near  him  without  terror.  Having  thus 
gratified  his  revenge,  he  proceeded  to  do  away  with  all 
the  laws  enacted  by  his  rival,  and,  together  with  Cinna, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  consul. 

15.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  honors  thus  obtained 
could  yield  pleasure.  It  is  said  that  he  was  constantly 
harassed  with  fears  of  a  swift  retribution.  Some  one,  he 
imagined,  in   the  words  of  the  poet  to  be    continuajljr 
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iounding  in  his  ears  "  Horrid  is  the  dying  lion's  den," 
which,  being  applied  to  himself,  seemed  to  indicate  his 
approaching  death.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  excessive 
use  of  wine,  and  died  after  an  illness  of  seven  days, on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  his  seventh  consulship,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  cf  his  age. 

16.  In  the  meantime,  Sylla,  having  been  informed  of 
the  disturbances  at  Rome,  hastily  concluded  a  peace  with 
Mithridates,  and  returned  to  Italy  with  his  army.  Having 
overcome  all  opposition,  he  entered  the  city  in  triumphs 
and  a  renewal  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  Marius'  consulate  took 
place.  Eight  thousand  persons  who  had  encouraged  the  late 
usurpation  being  taken,  he  had  them  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  He  puilished  a  list  of  those  who  were  proscribed, 
offering  a  reward  of  two  talents  for  the  head  of  each.  In 
consequence  of  tiiis,  five  thousand  persons  of  distinction 
perished,  among  whom  were  forty  senators  and  sixteen 
hundred  knights. 

17.  He  then  proceeded  to  invest  himself  with  the  per- 
petual dictatorship.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  however,  be 
resigned  the  office,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat,  where 
he  soon  after  died.  By  his  own  direction,  his  tomb  was 
marked  with  the  following  characteristic  inscription,"  Here 
lies  Sylla,  who  never  was  out-done  in  good  offices  by  his 
friends,  nor  in  acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemies." 

18.  After  the  death  of  Sylh,  popular  favour  was  for  a 
time  divided  between  Pompey,  the  greatest  general,  and 
Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Rome.  The  latter,  by  the 
use  he  made  of  his  immense  wealth,  obtained  among  the 
people  a  reputation  for  great  liberality.  He  is  said  to 
have  supplied  them  for  three  months  with  corn  at  his 
own  expense. 
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19.  Pompey  had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
favored  the  aristocratic  party  in  Pvome,  but  the  jealousy 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  senate,  had  led  him  for 
some  tmie  to  court  the  applause  of  the  populace.  He  had 
labored  to  set  aside  the  laws  made  by  Syila,  against  the 
authority  of  tlie  people,  and  had  restored  to  the  tribunes 
all  their  former  power. 

20.  Nor  did  he  labour  in  vain  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ruling  passions,  vanity  and  ambition.  In  op- 
position to  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  even  without  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  tribunes,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
Mediterranean  of  the  numerous  pirates  that  infested  it. 
In  this  service  he  was  entirely  successful. 

21.  During  his  absence  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
Julius  Caesar,  his  future  rival,  and  the  celebrated  Cicero, 
the  orator,  exerted  themselves  to  procure  for  him  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Asia.  When  informed  of  this 
appointment,  Pompey  affected  to  be  displeased,  and  said : 
"  Are  they  never  to  give  me  respite  from  care  and  trou- 
ble." But  his  assumed  indifference  was  not  sufficient  to 
conceal  his  pleasure  at  this  new  opportunity  to  gratify 
bis  vanity  and  ambition. 

22.  He  lf>st  no  lime  in  hastening  to  Asia.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  joined  by  nearly  the  whole  array  of  Lucullus^ 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  command.  The  soldiers 
did  not  hesitate  to  desert  their  g'  neral,  in  order  to  attach 
themselves  to  one  who  had  a  wider  fame.  The  arms  of 
Pompey  were  everywhere  successful,  and  he  subdued  and 
annexed  many  provinces  to  the  dominions  of  the  Romans^ 
Mithridates  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eoioansi. 
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23.  Pompey  also  took  part  in  the  contest  at  this  time 
agitating  the  Jewish  nation.  Ha  espoused  the  cause  of 
HjTcanus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  high  priest,  against 
his  brother  Aristobulus.  He  entered  Jerusalem  and  laid 
siege  to  the  temple,  where  the  followers  of  Aristobulus 
had  taken  refuge.  After  a  siege  of  three  months  it  was 
reduced. 

24.  Pompey,  to  the  horror  alike  of  his  own  country- 
men and  the  Jews,  determined  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by 
examining  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  none  but  the  high 
priest  might  lawfully  enter.  He,  however,  so  far  respec- 
ted the  religion  of  the  Jews,  as  to  leave  untouched  the  trea- 
sure and  the  golden  vessels  which  were  kept  there.  He 
restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood  or  sovereignty  of 
the  Jews,  but  imposed  upon  him  a  heavy  tribute. 

25.  During  the  absence  of  Pompey,  a  conspiracy, 
headed  by  one  CataUne,  had  nearly  brought  the  repub- 
lic to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Cataline  was  a  patrician  by 
birth,  who  by  a  life  of  dissipation  had  contracted  debts 
to  a  great  amount.  He  determined  to  extricate  himself 
from  liis  difficulties  by  some  means,  however  unlawful,  and 
sought  to  build  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  his  country. 

26.  Through  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  the  orator,  this 
conspiracy  was  discovered.  Cataline  fled  to  the  provin- 
ces, where  he  succeeded  in  raising  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men.  These  were,  however,  insufficiently  armed, 
and  fearing  to  meet  the  army  sent  against  him,  Cataline 
attempted  to  cross  the  Appenines  into  Gaul.  In  this 
attempt  he  failed,  all  the  passes  being  guarded  by  armies 
superior  to  his  own.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  give 
battie,  and  in  the  short  but  bloody  conflict  that  followed, 
his  army  was  entirely  cut  off  and  their  leader  slain, 
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27.  The  jealousies  that  still  existed  between  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  Julius  Cassar  determined  to  turn  to  his  owh 
advantage.  Caesar  was  thirty  seven  years  of  age  before 
he  took  any  part  in  the  business  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  but  his 
ambition,  though  late  in  being  awakened,  was  yet  bound- 
less, as  his  after  career  proved. 

28.  In  order  to  further  his  own  plans,  he  paid  court  to 
each  of  the  rivals  apart,  and  when  he  found  them  no  lon- 
ger averse  to  a  union  of  interests,  he  brought  them  to- 
gether, and  persuaded  them  to  forget  their  former 
animosities.  A  combination  was  thus  formed,  by  which 
they  agi^eed  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  common- 
wealth without  their  mutual  concurrence  and  approbation. 
This  private  combination  was  afterwards,  in  allusion  to  the 
ordinary  names  of  public  offices  being  taken  from  the 
number  of  those  who  were  joined  in  them,  called  in 
mockery  "  The  Triumvirate." 


Questions  on  Chapter  Twelfth. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Romans  abroad  1 
"What  is  said  of  the  Gauls  1 

2.  What  chiefly  eccupied  their  attention  1     What  of  Micipsa  1 

3.  Whatof  Jugurlha  '? 

4.  What  influence  did  he  use  with  the  Romans  1 
What  was  the  consequence  1 

5.  What  of  Jugurtha  1 

6.  What  did  the  Romans  do  1     Who  was  general  1 

7.  Whatof  Marius  1 

8.  What  offices  did  he  obtain  1  What  did  he  then  do  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  Social  war  "? 

10.  Against  whom  were  the  arms  of  Rome  now  turned  1 
W  hat  of  Sylla  ?  What  of  Marius  '? 

11.  What  did  Sylla  do?  Who  were  appointed  consuls  1 

12.  Where  did  Marius  go  1 
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13.  What  did  he  soon  after  have  ? 

Whai  di(f  he  |v  etend  I   W  hat  did  he  then  do  T 

14.  What  followed  i 

15.  Did  he  enjoy  his  pnwer  1 

Wliat  his  said  of  his  sutferins^s  and  death  1 

16.  What  of  .^ylla  in  the  nieaiiiime  ? 

17.  How  maiiv  did  he  cause  U>  be  killed  1 

What  did  he  next  do  i   How  Lng  did  he  hMd  the  office  1 
What  iiiscriulion  did  he  cause  to  be  put  rn  his  tomb  1 

18.  Bet  »'een  whom  was  popular  favor  divided  after  the  death  of 
Sylla  1  Whal  of  Crassus? 

^19.   What  cf  Pom pey  / 

20.  ^Vhat  appoiiiiriient  did  he  obtain  1 

21.  For  whal  did   his  friends  exert  themselves  t 
How  dkl  Pompey  receive  his  appo  nttnent  1 

22.  What  happened  on  his  arrnal  in  Asia  1 

23.  What  is  si.id  cf  his  success  i  Uhat  of  Vliihridatea  1 

24.  In  what  contests  did  Pompey  take  part  1 
How  did  he  excite  the  horror  oi  the  Jewsl 
Whom  did  he  place  on  the  Jewish  thrc^ne  1 

25.  What  conspiracy  took  place  during  his  absence  1 
Who  was  Catalii  e  1 

36.  Who  difecovcreil  this  conspiracy  1 

27.  What  was  ihe  fate  of  Cutaline  and  his  army  "? 

28.  What  is  said  of  Julius  Cajiar  ? 

What  did  he  do  ]  V\  hut  was  this  combinatioD  called  1 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

7S0M    THE    FORMING    OF    THE    FIRST    TRIUMVIRATE,  TO    TH« 
DEATH  OF  POMPEY. — B.  G.  60  tO  48. — YEAR  OF  ROME 

694  TO  706. 

1,  Through  the  influence  obtained  by  this  union,  Caesar 
was  elected  consul,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his 
ambition  on  the  state.  This  body  had  still  sufficient  in- 
fluence, however,  to  procure  the  election  of  Bibulus  as  his 
colleague ;  and  through  his  means  they  hoped  to  restraia 
him. 

2.  Caesar  beg-an  the  business  of  his  office  witli  every 
uppearance  of  moderation.    While  he  took  care  to  espon^e 
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the  popular  view  in  every  question,  he  yet  was  active  in 
devising  regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth, SO  that  the  senate,  though  still  jealous  of  him, 
could  not  oppose  him  in  any  particular  measure.  An  act 
which  he  obtained  for  the  appropriation  of  some  unoccu- 
pied lands  for  the  use  of  the  people,  greatly  increased  his 
popularity  with  them,  while  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
a  triumph  over  the  senate. 

3.  Knowing  that  the  power  must  ultimately  fall  into  t-he 
hands  of  him  v/ho  should  be  able  to  retain  it  by  means  of 
an  army,  Caesar  used  every  means  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  pro-consul  of  Gaul.  The  senate  opposed  him  in 
vain,  and  having  strengthened  his  alliance  v/ith  Pompey, 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  he  took  his 
departure.  Thus  he  was  furnished  not  only  with  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  unequalled  military  fame,  but  with 
a  field  in  which  might  be  trained  an  army  by  which  he 
might  obtain  supreme  power. 

4.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  space  here  al- 
lotted to  the  subject  even  to  enumerate  the  victories  of 
Caesar,  V/ithin  the  space  of  eight  years  he  subdued  all 
the  warlike  tribes  occupying  that  part  of  Eu  ope  which 
lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Korth  Sea,  and 
even  carried  his  conquests  into  Britain.  By  this  m.eans,  a 
vast  extent  of  territory  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  Crassus,  having  obtained  the  pro- 
consulship  of  Syria,  led  an  array  against  the  Parthians. 
The  war  in  Syria  had  hitherto  served  to  enrich  the  gene- 
ral sent  against  it,  and  Crassus  was  actuated  no  less  by 
avarice  than  by  ambition  in  seeking  this  command.  For 
a  time  his  arms  were  successful,  but  he  was  at  last  betray-- 
ed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  slain. 

D 
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6.  In  the  division  of  the  foreign  provinces  of  Rome 
among  the  triumvirate,  Pompey  had  chosen  Spain.  As 
his  choice  did  not  render  his  presence  in  that  province 
necessary,  he  hoped  to  be  able  dmung  the  absence  of  his 
colleaoues  to  advance  his  own  interests  at  Ptome. 

7.  By  using  his  influence  to  lengthen  the  time  of 
Ceesar's  consulship  in  Gaul,  Pompey  advanced  his  rival's 
interests  while  he  merely    supposed  he  was   forwarding 

is  own.  Nor  was  he  undeceived  till  the  fame  of  that 
great  commander's  valor,  riches,  and  humanity,  made 
him  perceive  his  mistake.  He,  therefore,  now  did  all  in  his 
power  to  diminish  his  rival's  reputation,  and  the  death  of 
Julia,  which  happened  about  this  tmie,  widened  the  breach 
between  them. 

8.  Caesar  having  solicited  the  consulship,  the  friends 
of  Pompey  asserted  that  the  laws  did  not  permit  a  person 
absent  to  offer  himself  for  that  high  office,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  first  give  up  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Gaul.  Caesar,  however,  chose  to  remain  in  his  govern- 
ment, convinced  that  while  he  had  the  command  of  an 
army  devoted  to  his  interest,  he  might  give  both  laws 
and  magistrates  to  the  state. 

9.  The  senate,  who  were  devoted  to  Pompey,  in  order 
to  weaken  the  power  of  Ccesar  ordered  home  two  of  his 
legions.  Cassar  saw  their  motive,  but  as  his  plans  were 
not  yet  ready  for  execution,  he  sent  them  home,  first  hav- 
ing attached  them  to  himself,  the  officers  by  benefits,  and 
the  soldiers  by  bounties. 

10.  The  senate  next  proceeded  to  recall  him  from  his 
government,  on  pretence  that  his  turn  of  office  had  nearly 
expired,  Caesar  offered  to  give  up  his  power,  on  condi- 
tion that  Pompey  would  do  the  same.     The  senate  blindly 
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confident  of  their  power,  and  relying  upon  the  assurances 
of  Pompej,  rejected  his  offer  ;  on  his  refusal  to  dismiss 
bis  soldiers  within  a  certain  time,  he  was  to  he  declared 
an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth. 

11.  Caesar,  however,  seemed  in  no  way  disturbed  by 
these  violent  proceedings,  but  continued  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  his  army  towards  Italy.  On  arriving  at  the  banks 
of  the  river  Rubicon,  which  the  Romans  had  ever  been 
taught  to  consider  the  sacred  boundary  of  their  domestic 
empire,  Csesar  stopped  short,  as  if  impressed  with  the 
greatness  of  his  enterprise. 

12.  "  If  I  pass  this  river,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  generals, 
"  what  miseries  shall  I  bring  upon  my  country;  and  if  I 
stop,  I  am  undone  !"  Then  after  a  pause  he  exclaimed, 
"  Let  us  go  where  the  gods  and  the  injustice  of  our 
enemies  call  us."  Then  with  renewed  energy  he  plunged 
into  the  river,  crying  out  "  The  die  is  cast,"  and  there  was 
for  Csesar  no  return. 

13.  His  advance  excited  the  utmost  terror  at  Rome. 
All  imagined  that  he  was  come  to  lay  the  city  in  ruins. 
Pompey  encouraged  the  citizens  by  reminding  them  of  the 
two  conquenng  legions  which  were  at  his  command  in  Spain, 
and  of  the  succors  they  would  be  sure  to  receive  from  all 
the  allies  of  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  the  senate,  and 
many  of  the  people,  encouraged  by  his  counsels,  agreed 
to  follow  him,  on  which,  being  in  no  situation  to  resist 
Caesar  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  lead  his  forces  to  Capua 
where  the  two  legions  that  had  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  were  stationed. 

14.  Caesar,  after  vainly  trying  to  bring  Pompey  to  an 
accommodation,  followed  him  thither,  taking  all  the  towns 
that  resisted  him  on  his  way.     He  every  where  assured  the 
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people  that  be  did  not  come  to  Italy  to  destroy  the  liberty 
of  Lvoman  citizens,  but  to  restore  it,  and  while  he  dismissed 
the  leaders,  he  used  every  means  to  attach  the  common 
soldiers  to  his  army. 

15.  Pompey,  wishing  to  retard  the  movements  of  his 
enemy  till  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  united  to  oppose 
him,  retired  to  Brundusium,  where  after  having  employed 
C£esar  for  some  tune  in  a  fruitless  siege,  he  privately 
carried  over  his  forces  to  Dyrrachium,  where  the  consul 
bad  levied  a  body  of  troops  for  his  aid. 

16.  Caesar,  having  no  means  of  transporting  his  forces^ 
returned  to  Rome,  to  take  possession  of  the  treasury,  which 
Pompey  bad  neglected  to  take  with  him.  Having  thus 
provided  means  for  the  support  of  his  army,  he  left  Rome,, 
and  took  his  departure  for  Spain,  where  Afranus  and  Pe- 
treius,  the  two  lieutenants  of  Pcmpey,  were  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  veterans. 

17.  In  the  tirst  battle  that  took  place,  both  sides  claim- 
ed the  victory  :  but  the  fortune  of  Caesar  eventually  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  course  of  forty  t'ays  he  made  himself 
master  of  Spain.  He  treated  the  vanquished  army  with 
the  greatest  kind/iess,  and  dismissed  them  on  condition  that 
they  would  never  again  serve  against  him.  Csesar  then 
returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstra  ion  cf  joy  by  the  peo:  le.  He  was  elected 
by  them  dictato  and  consul,  but  the  first  of  these  offices 
he  laid  down,.  af;:r  having  held  it  eleven  days. 

18.  In  the  rat  \n  time,  Pompey  was  making  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  lim.  All  the  kings  of  the  east  had  de- 
( lared  for  liim,  and  he  scon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
laro-e  army,  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail,  commanded 
bv  Bibu-us.     Tlie   greater  part  of  the  senate   and  of  the 
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nobles  had  joined  him,  and  the  approbation  of  the  orators, 
Cicero  and  Cato,  was  of  itself  almost  equivalent  to  an 
army. 

19.  Before  proceeding  to  extremities,  Caesar  again 
made  proposals  of  peace  to  Pompej,  offering  to  leave 
their  respective  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  But  Pompey,  thinking  the  people  to 
be  too  much  in  the  interests  of  C^sar  to  be  relied  upon, 
refused,  and  the  preparations  for  the  war  went  on. 

20.  In  several  minor  engagements  that  took  place  soon 
after,  the  soldiers  of  Pompej  had  the  advantage,  and  in 
the  first  general  battle  Csesar  was  defeated.  A  part  of 
his  cavalry  becoming  entangled  in  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments, imagined  that  they  were  about  to  be  surroun- 
ded, or  shut  up  in  the  works,  and  betook  themselves  to 
flight. 

21.  So  many  were  killed,  or  trodden  down  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  that  the  slain  filled  up  the  ditch,  and  made 
a  passage  for  those  that  followed.  So  great  was  the 
confusion  and  terror,  that  even  the  presence  and  authority 
nf  Caesar,  wiiicii  v.^^  ^^=Uo^  ^/^/^a^mns  used  to  be  of  so  great 
effect,  were  totally  disregarded.  Pompey,  however,  losi  lWu 
decisive  moment,  or  was  unconcious  of  his  advantage,  till 
the  time  for  improving  it  was  past. 

22.  Although  this  defeat  was  by  no  means  decisive,  it 
was  still  a  great  misfortune  to  Caesar.  Jt  caused  the 
people  to  think  that  he  was  not  invincible,  and  to  doubt 
whether  Pompey  were  not  the  greatest  general.  He  was, 
however,  by  no  means  daunted.  He  encouraged  his  army 
by  reminding  them  of  their  former  successes  ;  and  by  pun- 
ishing some  of  the  officers  who  had  set  a  shameful  example, 
he  seemed  to  remove  the  blame  of  the  defeat  from  the 
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soldiers.  By  these  means,  the  sullen  dejection  of  the 
legions  was  changed  to  rage,  and  an  ardent  impatience  to 
retrieve  their  honor  took  the  place  of  despair. 

23.  In  the  meantime  PompeT,  yielding  his  own  judg- 
ment to  the  solicitations  of  his  officers,  determined  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  kingdoms  by  a  single  battle.  He,  there- 
fore, retired  ^vith  his  army  to  the  Plains  of  Pharsalia,  and 
there  awaited  the  comins;  of  Cassar.  Nor  did  he  waitlono;. 
Cassar  once  more  finding  his  array  resolute  and  vigorous, 
lost  no  time  in  advancing  ;  and  his  troops  were  soon  drawn 
tip  at  a  little  distance  from  those  of  his  opponent. 

24.  Tie  fame  of  the  commanders,  the  invincible  bravery 
of  the  troops  composing  both  armies,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  rendered  the  occasion 
one  of  unparalleled  interest.  As  the  armies  approached, 
the  two  generals  went  from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging 
and  exciting  the  hopes  of  their  men. 

25.  Pompey  recalled  to  the  minds  of  his  soldiers  their 
former  victory,  and  assured  them  of  success.  He  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country  and  supporter!  hy  itc  la-rra  j  that 
nil  +i.»  ^^ihi  n-ere  spectators  of  their  conduct  and  wished 
them  success,  and  ended  by  urging  them  to  show  that 
detestation  of  tyranny  which  had  ever  animated  the  hearts 
of  Ptomans. 

26.  Caesar,  on  liis  part,  went  among  his  men  with  the 
serenity  that  he  ever  manifested  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  had 
ever  sought  peace,  and  deplored  the  blood  that  must  be 
shed,  and  the  wounds  his  country  must  sustain,  whoever 
should  be  victorious.  His  soldiers  only  answered  him 
with  looks  of  ardor  and  impatience. 
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27.  The  battle  commenced  about  day-break^  and  be- 
fore noon  the  army  of  Pompey  was  utterly  defeated. 
Pompey  himself  early  in  the  battle  seemed  entirely  to 
have  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  fled  in  dispair  to  his 
tent,  there  to  await  the  result. 

28.  Caesar,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his  advan- 
tage, notwithstanding  the  weariness  of  his  troops,  did  not 
permit  the  pursuit  to  slacken  till  the  army  of  Pompey 
was  entirely  scattered.  A  considerable  body  of  them  had 
taken  refuge  in  an  adjacent  mountain.  By  cutting  off  all 
hope  of  succor,  Caesar  induced  them  to  surrender.  He 
received  their  submission  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
and  forbade  his  soldiers  from  offering  violence  to  their 
vanqiiished  contrymen. 

29.  This  was  the  most  complete  victory  Caesar  ever 
obtainpf^  '^^"  ^^-"-^  ^^^  ""^  exceed  two  hundred,  while 
that  of  Pompey  was  fifteen  thousand,  and  twenty  four 
thousand  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  On 
passing  over  the  battle  field,  so  thickly  strewn  with 
Komans,  Csesar  is  said  to  have  been  affected  even 
to  tears,  while  he  exclaimed  to  one  near  him  "  They 
would  have  it  so." 

30.  In  the  meantime  Pompey,  having  changed  his  dress, 
escaped  on  horseback  to  Larissa.  From  thence  he  pas- 
sed by  the  valley  of  Tempe  to  the  coast,  where  he 
remained  only  one  night  in  a  fisherman's  hut.  He  then 
passed  over  to  Lesbos,  where  being  joined  by  his  wife 
Cornelia,  and  Sextus  his  youngest  son,  he  set  sail  for 
Eg}"pt,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Ptolemy. 

31.  Ptolemy  was  yet  under  age,  and  his  council  thought 
it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  propitiate  Ccesar  by 
the  murder  of  his  rival.      Achillas,  the  commander  of  the 
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forces,  and  Septimius,  a  Koman,  who  had  formerly  served 
as  a  centurion  under  Pompey,  undertook  to  put  the 
treacherous  design  into  execution.  Accordingly,  with  two 
or  three  others,  they  went  in  a  small  boat  to  the  ship  to 
invite  Pompey  on  shore. 

32.  Cornelia,  frantic  with  grief  for  their  past  misfor- 
tunes, and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  her  husband,  entreated 
him  not  to  trust  himself  on  shore.  But  Pompey  had  now 
no  choice.  Tenderly  bidding  farewell  to  his  wife  and  son, 
he  departed  in  the  boat.  When  Pompey  was  about  to 
leave  the  boat,  as  it  touched  the  strand,  Septimius  struck 
him  in  the  back  with  a  dagger,  and  Achillas  immediately 
seconded  the  blow.  Pompey,  seeing  that  his  death  was 
inevitable,  covered  his  face  with  his  robe,  and  calmly 
rpdffnpfl  himself  to  his  fate. 


33d.  His  head  was  cut  oft' and  embaimeu 
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for  Caesar,  and  his  body  cast  dishonored  on  the  beach. 
At  night  his  faithful  servant,  assisted  by  a  Pvoman  soldier, 
burned  the  body,  and  carefully  collecting  the  ashes,  sent 
them  in  an  urn  to  Cornelia. 

Thus  died  Pompey,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general  in  the  world. 
From  his  death  is  dated  the  extinction  of  the  republic. 
From  this  time  the  power  of  the  senate  was  gone,  and 
Fvome  was  never  henceforth  without  a  master. 


Questions  on  Choj^ter  Thirteen, 

1.  What  office  did  Caesar  now  obtain  % 

2.  What  is  sa  d  of  the  senate  l 

What  is  said  of  Caesar  1  What  act  did  he  obtain  1 

What  office  did  Caesar  now  wish  1 

How  did  he  strengthen  his  alh'ance  with  Pompey  1 
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With  what  was  he  now  furnished  1 

4.  What  is  said  of  Caesar's  victories  ? 

5.  What  of  Crassus  in  the  meantime  1 
b".  What  of  Fompey  1 

7.  How  did  he  advance  the  interests  of  Caesar  % 

8.  W'hat  widened  the  breach  between  them  1 
What  office  did  Cassar  sohcit  1 

What  of  the  friends  of  Pompey  1 

9.  What  did  Caesar  choose  lo  do  1 
10.  What  did  the  senate  order  1 

What  did  they  next  proceed  to  do  1 
Wh.it  offer  did  Caesar  make  1 
1.  What  is  said  of  the  senate  ? 

W  hat  of  Caesar  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rubicon  t 

12.  What  did  he  say? 

13.  What  is  said  of  the  senate  on  the  approach  of  Caesar  1 

14.  How  did  Pompey  encourage  them  / 
What  did  Caesar  vainly  try  ? 

15.  Wh-at  did  he  assure  the  people  1 

How  did  Pompey  retard  the  movements  of  Caesar  X 

16.  Where  did  Cassar  return  to  ? 
Where  did  he  then  go  1 

17.  What  of  ihe  war  ? 

How  did  he  treat  the  soldiers  1 

18.  Who  took  the  side  of  Pompey  ? 

19.  What  did  Cae?ar  offer  ? 

20.  Who  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  1 

21.  What  is  said  of  the  number  killed  1 

22.  How  did  Ceesar  encourage  his  soldiers  after  this  defeat  ? 

23.  What  did  Pompey  determine  to  do  1 
Where  did  the  armies  meet  1 

24.  What  rendered  the  occasion  one  of  unparalleled  interest  1 

25.  How  did  Pompey  encourage  his  men  l 

26.  How  did  Caesar  ? 

27.  Who  was  victorious  1  What  of  Pompey  2 

28.  \Vhat  is  said  of  ihe  pursuit  1 

How  did  Ccesar  treat  the  vanquished  ? 

29.  What  is  said  of  this  viciory  1 
How  was  Caesar  affected  1 

30.  What  is  said  of  Pompey  in  the  meantime  1 

31.  What  of  Ptolemy  ? 

32.  Whit  was  the  decision  of  tSe  council  1 
What  is  said  of  Cornelia  1 
Describe  the  death  of  Pompey  ] 

33.  What  is  said  of  his  servant  1 
What  is  said  cf  Pcmpey  ? 
What  of  the  republic  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FROM  THE   DESTRUCTIOV    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH    TO    THE 

DEATH  OF  JULIUS  C^SAK.— B.  C.  48  TO  44.--YEAR  OF 

ROME  706  TO  710. 

1.  Caesar,  aware  that  his  power  was  by  no  means 
secure  while  his  rival  lived,  immfcdia>ly  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  dettrminecl  to  follow  him  into  Eo:ypt.  On 
his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of 
Pompey,  and  presented  by  Achillas  with  his  embalmed 
head,  and  his  signet  ring. 

2.  Instead  of  receiving  these  tokens  of  his  rival's  fate 
with  pleasure,  Caesar  either  was,  or  prett-nded  to  be,  struck 
with  regret  and  horror  at  the  sight.  He  shortly  after- 
wards ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Pompey  on  the  spot  where  his  murder  was 
committed. 

3.  The  council  of  Ptolemy,  judging  from  the  manner 
in  which  Cassar  had  received  their  bloody  gift,  that  they 
had  little  to  expect  from  him,  immediately  prepared  to 
resist  him.  The  late  king  of  Egypt  had  left  his  domini- 
ons to  the  joint  government  of  his  children,  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  who  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom  were 
married  to  each  other. 

4.  Cleopatra,  a  women  of  great  talents  and  ambition, 
not  content  with  a  share  in  the  government,  aimed  at 
obtaining  supreme  power.  Her  first  attempt  failed,  and 
at  the  time  of  Caesar's  ariival  in  Egypt,  she  was  in  a 
state  of  banishment.  Cassar  gave  her  hopes  of  still  ob- 
taining the  kingdom,  and  claiming  as  a  Ilcman  consul  the 
right  of  deciding  the  question  of  succession,  he  commanded 
both  parties  into  his  presence,  in  order  that  they  might 
plead  their  cause  before  him. 
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5.  Photiniis,  the  young  king's  guardian,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  proposal  of  Caesar,  sent  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  to  besiege  him  in  Alexandria.  Ccesar  took 
his  station  in  the  palace,  which  commanded  the  harbor, 
and  burned  his  fleet  to  prevent  it  failing  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  He  next  took  possesion  of  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  supplies,  and  in 
this  situation  determined  to  withstand  the  united  force  of 
the  Egyptians. 

6.  Cleopatra  determined  to  trust  to  the  patronage  of 
Caesar,  rather  ^an  to  her  own  forces.  She  is  described 
as  being  a  miracle  of  beauty,  grace,  and  wit.  Her  talents 
and  accomplishments  were  of  the  highest  order.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  able  to  give  audience  to  the  ambassa:'ors 
of  seven  different  countries  without  the  aid  of  an  interpre- 
ter. She  was  now  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  confident 
in  the  power  of  her  own  charms,  sought  only  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  presence  of  Caesar,  'i  he  event  proved  that 
she  had  not  overrated  her  influence.  Caesar  was  soon 
induced  to  declare  in  her  favor. 

7.  The  Alexandrians,  finding  it  impossible  to  dislodge 
Caesar,  had  recourse  to  their  u-ual  arts  of  dissimulation,  ii 
order  to  get  the  young  king  out  of  his  power.  They, 
therefore,  pretended  that  the  presence  of  their  rightful 
prince  was  all  that  was  neces.'^ary  to  sane  tion  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  they  were  willing  to  make.  Caesar,  aware  of 
their  design,  yec  having  notiiing  to  fear  from  the  abiKties  of 
a  weak  boy,  sulTered  him  to  depart. 

8*  Ho3tiHties  were  ao-ain  renewed  with  g-rcater  vizor. 
From  the  almost  insurmount.ible  difficulties  of  his  s'tuition, 
Caesar  was  at  last  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Mithri Jutes 
Pergamenus.     This   general   took  the   city  ofPela^i^m 
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defeated  the  Egyptian  army,  and  having  joined  Caesar,, 
they  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  and  utterly  defeated  the 
whole  army.  Ptolemy  himself  was  drowned  in  attempting 
to  escape  by  sea. 

9.  Caesar  being  thus  left  sole  master  of  Egypt,  appoin- 
ted Cleopatra  and  her  infant  brother  joint  governors. 
Instead,  however,  of  hastening  to  quiet  the  disturbances 
which  were  rising  in  Rome,  he  surrendered  himself  a  willing 
captive  to  the  unrivaled  charms  of  the  young  queen. 
Yielding:  at  length  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  brave  vet- 
eransjhe  left  Egypt  in  order  to  oppose  Pbarnaces,  king  of 
the  Bosphorus,  who  had  been  making  inroads  on  the  do- 
minions of  the  Ptomans  in  the  east. 

10.  Pie  was  not  long  in  subduing  him,  and  his  victory 
over  him  furnished  Caesar  w^ith  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring his  glory  with  that  of  Sylla  and  Pompey,  the 
former  leaders  of  the  Pvoraans  in  Asia.  At  this  period 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  "  how  cheap  is  fame,  when 
obtained  in  fighting  against  such  an  enemy,"  and  in  the 
triumph  which  he  afterward  enjoyed,  the  trophies  of  this 
particular  victory  were  distinguished  by  labels,  containing 
the  following  inscription  "  I  came.     I  saw.    I  conquered." 

11.  At  the  close  of  this  war,  Caesar  returned  to  Pome, 
where  his  presence  was  much  needed.  Antony,  who 
governed  in  his  absence,  had  filled  the  city  with  riot  and 
debauchery,  and  many  disturbances  had  arisen  in  conse- 
quence, which  nothing  but  the  presence  of  Cassar  could 
subdue.  By  his  moderation  and  humanity  he  soon  restored 
order. 

12.  Soon  after  this  Cffisar  took  his  departure  for  Africa, 
where  Porapey's  party  had  for  some  time  been  gathering 
strength.    There  the  same  success  attended  him.    Wher- 
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ever   the   armies   met,  his   legions   triumphed,   and   the 
death  of  ali  the  leaders  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

13.  Cato,  who  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had  retired 
into  Africa,  had  for  some  time  retained  his  position  in 
Utica,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
inspire  the  citizens  to  resistance.  Finding-,  however,  that 
their  courage  failed  them,  he  advised  some  of  his  friends 
to  escape  bj  sea,  and  others  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
clemency  of  the  conqueror. 

14.  When  entreated  to  endeavor  to  propitiate  Caesar, 
he  refused,  saying  ''  I  was  born  free  ;  and  cannot  in  my  old 
age  accustom  myself  to  servitude."  Having  passed  the 
day  in  assisting  his  friends  to  escape,  he  retired  to  hia 
chamber  with  his  usual  calmness.  After  some  time  spent 
in  reading  Plato's  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
he  stabbed  himself.  His  servants  hearing  him  fall,  rushed 
in  and  would  have  bound  up  the  wound,  but  tearing  it 
open  with  his  own  hands,  he  expired. 

15.  On  his  return  to  Kome,  Caesar  was  received  by  the 
people  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  A  thanksgiving 
of  forty  days  was  decreed  for  his  late  success.  He  was 
appointed  dictator  for  ten  years,  and  the  office  of  censor, 
which  had  long  been  abolished,  was  restored  in  his  person, 
under  the  title  oi  magistermonwi,  or  master  of  the  morals 
of  the  people. 

16.  The  most  extravagant  honors  were  paid  to  him. 
He  was  to  be  preceded  by  seventy-two  lictors,  three 
times  the  number  that  used  to  attend  dictators.  He  was 
permitted  to  speak  first  on  all  subjects  in  the  senate.  It 
was  decreed  that  he  should  have  a  car  like  that  of  Jupiter 
placed  in  the  same  temple  with  that  god,  and  that  his  sta- 
tue, with  the  title  of  demi-god,  should  be  erected  on  a 
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globe  representing  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  refused 
soine  of  these  honors,  but  in  those  he  ar-cppted  he  still 
betrayed  a  vanity  -svhich  but  rarely  accompanies  superi- 
ority of  understanding  and  courage. 

17.  Having  restored  order  to  Rome,  Caesar  ^vas  obli- 
ged once  more  to  repair  to  Spain,  to  oppose  rn  army  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  sons  of  Pompey.  His  arms  were 
crowned  with  their  usual  success.  Cneius  Pompey  was 
slain,  but  lii.s  brother  Sextus  escaped,  and  afterwards  be- 
came formidable  on  account  of  his  piracies  to  the  people 
of  Home. 

IS.  This  was  the  la'^^t  of  Caesar's  wars.  From  this 
time  he  employed  hiinself  in  projecting  pulJic  works  of 
great  extent  and  variety.  He  adorned  the  ciiy  with 
magnificent  public  buildings  ;  he  rehuiit  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage, sending  colonies  to  both  cities  ;  he  undertook  to 
level  several  mountains  in  Italy;  and  to  drain  the  Pontine 
marshes  near  Rome.  But  in  the  midst  of  phms  which 
would  have  required  more  than  a  common-lifetime  to  ex- 
ecute, the   carter  of  Caesar  was  suddenly  c'osed. 

19.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Tarquin,  the 
name  of  king  had  been  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  iloman 
people.  So  often  had  they  seen  conquered  monarchs 
led  in  triumph,  put  to  death,  or  left  to  dr;ig  out  a  life  of 
poverty  and  m-glect,  t'.iat  tiiey  began  to  lo  k  upon  mon- 
archy as  necessarily  connected  with  servility  and  barba- 
rism. AV hen,  therefore,  Caesar  was  accused  of  aspiring  to 
the  title  as  wtll  as  the  power  of  king,  the  fir.>>t  f;.tal  blow 
was  struck  at  the  root  of  his  popularity. 

20.  A  conspiracy  was  at  last  laid  againr-t  h"m,  in  wlii:-h 
were  engiged  no  h-ss  than  sixty  senators,  most  of  whom 
were  of  Caesar's  own  party.     At  the   head  of  this   con- 
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Bpiracy  Avere  Marcus  Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius.  The 
former  was  the  nephew  of  Cato,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
that  Brutus  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins.  His  life  had  been  spared  by  Caesar  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  he  liad  never  ceased  to  bestow 
upon  him  marks  of  favor  and  esteem.  Brutus  Avas  induced 
to  sacrifice  his  friend  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
"  Not  that  he  loved  Caesar  lesS;  but  that  he  loved  Rome 
more." 

21.  On  the  d:iy  appointed  for  his  assassination,  Caesar 
proceeded,  with  his  usual  attendants,  to  the  senate  house. 
A  slave,  who  brought  tidings  of  the  conspiracy,  could  not 
get  near  him  for  the  crowd.  Artemidoius,  a  Greek  philoso- 
pher, who  had  discovered  the  whole  plot,  presented  to 
him  a  paper  containing  the  heads  of  his  information,  but 
Caesar  gave  it  with  other  papers  into  the  hands  of  his  secre- 
tary. 

22.  On  entering  the  senate  house,  he  was  immediate- 
ly surrounded  by  the  conspirators.  Cimber,  one  of  their 
numlier,  on  pretence  of  pleading  in  behalf  of  his  brother, 
whom  Caesar  had  banished,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
caught  hold  of  his  robe. 

23.  This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon.  Casca  first 
Rtabb(Ml  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  a  general  attack  was  then 
made  by  the  others.  He  defended  himself  with  undaunted 
courage,  till  J3rutus  approaching,  wounded  him  in  the 
thigh.  Caesar  then  yielded  to  his  fate.  Looking  reproach- 
fully at  his  friend,  he  said  "  and  thou,  O  Brutus  !"  and 
gatluM'ing  his  robe  about  him,  he  fell  covered  with  wounds 
at  the  l.a>e  of  Pompey's  st.itue.  -At  the  time  of  his 
death  Cx-.sar  was  fifty  six  years  of  age.  It  happened 
fourtc  rn  years  after  he  had  commenced  the  conquest  of 
tie  wGilJ. 
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Questio?is  071  ChajJter  Fourteen, 

1.  What  did  Caesar  determine  to  do  1 

What  took  place  ori  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  1 

2.  How  did  (  aesar  receive  it  ? 
U'hat  did  he  order  1 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  council  of  Ptolemy  1 
What  cf  the  late  king  of  Fgvpt  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Cleopatra  % 
What  did  Caesar  command  % 

5.  What  is  said  of  Pholinus  the  youn;;  king's  guardian  "i 
Where  did  Caesar  take  his  station  1 

6.  What  did  Cleoiiatra  determine  % 
What  is  said  of  her  1 

What  did  she  only  seek  1 

7.  V^  hat  is  said  cf  the  Alexandrians  % 
What  of  Ccesar  ? 

8.  W' hat  followed  %  What  is  said  of  MIthridates  % 
What  of  Ptolemy  '{ 

9.  Who  wer3  appointed  joint  governors  of  Tgypt  % 
What  is  said  of  Caesar  ? 

W'hom  did  he  at  last  go  to  oppose  % 

10.  W  hat  was  his  success  \  Why  did  his  victory  give  him  pleasure? 
What  did  he  say  after  ihe  first  victory  1 

What  of  the  trophies  of  the  victory  % 

11.  What  is  said  of  Antony  1 

12.  Where  did  Caesar  next  go  %  What  -was  his  success  ? 

13.  What  is  said  of  Cato  1 

14.  Describe  the  manner  of  his  death  % 

15.  How  was  Caesar  greeted  on  his  return  to  Kome? 
"What  offices  were  confered  on  him  ? 

16.  \Vhat  extravagant  honors  were  paid  to  him  "? 
How  did  he  receive  them  % 

17.  Where  did  he  next  repair  1 
W'hat  was  his  success  '\ 

18.  How  did  be  now  spend  his  time  % 
Mention  some  cf  his  plans  "? 

19.  W'hat  were  the  feelings  cf  the  Romans  towards  monarchy  ? 

20.  What  was  the  first  blow  struck  at  the  popularity  of  Caesar  t 
What  conspiracy  was  formed  1 

Who  were  at  its  head  1  What  is  said  of  Brutus  % 

21.  What  attempts  were  made  to  inform  Caesar  of  the  plot  t 

22.  What  of  Cimber  % 

23.  Describe  the  death  of  Caesar  \ 
W^hat  was  his  age  1 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TBOM    THE    DEATH     OF     C^SAR    TO    THE    DEATH    OF    BRUTUS 

B.  c.  44  TO  42.~yEAR  of  rome  710  to  712. 

1.  The  conspirators  seemed  to  hare  formed  no  plan, 
bejond  the  death  of  Caesar.  Bemg  on  every  side  beset 
with  dangers,  an  J  fearful  that  Antony,  now  sole  consul, 
would  exert  the  power  of  the  magistrate  against  them, 
they  retired  to  the  capitol,  which  was  guarded  by  a  body 
of  gladiators  in  the  pay  of  Brutus. 

2.  All  parties  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  held  in  suspense. 
IMark  Antony,  who  had  been  next  in  command  to  Csesar, 
soon  determined  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  advance 
his  own  plans.  He  was  in  a  time  of  security  extravagant 
and  dissipated,  apparently  unfit  to  attend  to  serious  busi- 
ness, but  when  the  occasion  required,  he  did  not  fail  to 
display  superior  abilities. 

3.  Having  possesseu  uiaioiif  v^r  *u.  .„:ii^  ^r^A  r>flipr 
papers  of  Cajsar,  he  next  proceeded  to  assemble  the 
senate.  This  body  found  themselves  in  circumstances 
of  great  dIfSculty.  ]\3any  of  them  had  been  raised  to 
their  present  dignity  by  Caesar,  and  to  have  pronounced 
him  an  usurper,  would  have  been  to  deprive  themselves  of 
their  honors,^  yet  to  vote  him  innocent,  might  endanger 
the  state.  As  might  have  been  expected,  a  middle  course 
was  taken.  The  acts  of  Ccesar  were  approved,  but  a 
general  pardon  was  granted  to  the  conspirators. 

4.  This  course  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  Antony. 
There  were  many  among  the  conspirators  who  he  knew 
would  oppose  his  plans,  and  he  determined  in  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  them.  By  making  it  appear  that  Caesar  in  hia 
will  had  remembered  the  Roman  people,  and  by  extoling 
bis  generosity  to  them,  he  first  secured  their  attention* 
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5.  He  then  demanded  from  the  senate  that  Caesar 
should  be  honored  with  a  public  funeral.  On  this  occasion, 
by  his  eloquence,  and  the  displaying  of  Caesar's  wounds, 
and  his  rent  and  bloody  mantle,  he  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people  against  the  conspirators  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  burned  their  houses  to  the  ground,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  taking  vengeance  upon  their  persons 
by  the  armed  force  that  guarded  them. 

6.  Though  the  conspirators  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  city,  Antony  soon  found  that  he  was  not  destined  to 
obtain  supreme  power.  In  the  grand  nephew  and  heir  of 
the  late  dictator,  he  found  a  formidable  rival.  Caius 
Octavius  Caesar,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  by 
his  unrivaled  powers  of  intrigue,  and  the  influence  he  had 
obtained  over  a  part  of  the  army,  had  placed  himself  in  a 
position  almost  to  dictate  to  Antony. 

7.  Neither  being  able  to  obtain  cir-— -  y^^cr,  iney 
tieiermmed  to  unite  their  resources,  and  govern  together. 
With  Ihem  was  associated  Lepidus,  a  man  of  no  capacity, 
but  useful  to  both,  as  holding  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween them,  and  as  a  witness  to  transactions  with  which 
neither  was  willing  to  trust  the  other. 

8.  Under  the  name  of  the  Second  Triumvirate  they  were 
to  hold  the  supreme  power  for  five  years.  To  Antony 
was  allotted  Gaul,  to  Lepidus  Spain,  and  to  Octavius 
Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Italy  and  the 
eastern  empire  were  to  remain  in  common  till  the 
general  enemy  was  subdued. 

9.  It  was  agreed  that  the  personal  enemies  of  each,  as 
as  well  as  those  from  whom  they  might  expect  opposition 
to  their  plans,  should  be  destroyed.  Each  presented  a  list 
of  persons  obnoxious  to  him.  Thus  not  only  their  enemies, 
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but  many  of  their  friends  were  destroyed,  for  it  was  found 
that  the  enemies  of  one  were  often  the  best  friends  of  the 
other. 

10.  In  the  meantime,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  principal 
conspirators  against  Caesar,  having  retired  into  Greece, 
persuaded  the  Pvoman  students  at  Athens  to  declare  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  In  Syria  and  Macedonia  they 
succeeded  in  raising  large  armies,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  support  a  contest  on  which  the 
empire  of  the  world  depended. 

1 1 .  While  at  Sardis,  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  said  to 
have  had  a  serious  misunderstanding,  the  efieet  of  a 
jealousy  which  had  been  industriously  raised  between 
them.  But  no  bad  consequences  arose  from  it,  for  imme- 
diately joining  their  armies,  they  hastened  to  oppose 
Antony  and  Octavius,  who  were  rapidly  advancing  to 
meet  them. 

12.  Once  more  the  empire  of  the  world  was  about  to 
be  decided  by  a  single  battle.  It  was  a  ♦^—  ^^  rearlul 
5USppnso.  Ghouia  the  arms  of  Brutus  be  successful,  the 
Roman  people  might  again  form  a  free  republic.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  Octavius  triumph,  they  had  to  fear  a 
worse  tyranny  than  ever  had  been  exercised  by  Julius 
Caesar. 

13.  Brutus  and  Cassius  took  their  station  each  on  a 
little  hill  near  the  city  of  Philippi.  Behind  them  was 
the  sea,  by  which  they  might  obtain  supplies,  and  between 
them  and  the  plain  on  which  the  Triumviri  had  encamped 
their  army,  was  an  impassible  morass.  In  this  favorable 
position,  it  was  their  policy  to  delay  a  battle  as  long  as 
possible. 

14.  On  the  contrary,  the  Triumviri,  not  being  able  to 
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obtain  supplies  by  sea,  and  conscious  that  their  army 
could  not  long'  be  sustained  by  the  resources  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  were  eager  immediately  to  engage.  A 
road  was  constructed  by  ihem  through  the  morass  which 
separated  the  armies.  The  tall  reeds  of  the  morass  hav- 
ing concealed  the  soldiers  while  making  the  road,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  in  some  measure  taken  by  surprise 
when  the  enemy  advanced  over  it,  and  the  impatience  of 
their  own  soldiers  prevented  a  longer  delay. 

15.  A  battle  therefore  ensued.  Antony  led  his  forces 
against  that  part  of  the  army  commanded  by  Cassius,  and 
in  a  short  time  put  his  cavalry  to  flight.  Cassius  did  all 
that  the  courage  of  a  single  man  could  do  to  rally  his 
troops,  but  in  vain.  Supposing  the  battle  to  be  entirely 
lost,  and  determined  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  returned  into  his  tent  and  killed  himself. 

16.  Brutus  still  kept  possession  of  the  camp,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  encourage  his  men.  Still  he  deter- 
mmed  for  the  p, .  c=o«t  fn  nmid  seekina:  another  battle. 
His  design  was  to  starve  tUo  enemy,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
in  great  want  of  provisions.  After  a  respite  of  twenty 
days,  he  was,  however,  forced  to  give  in  to  the  impatience 
of  his  men,  and  try  the  fate  of  a  battle, 

17.  In  the  engagement  that  followed,  wherever  Brutus 
commanded  in  person,  he  had  the  advantage.  But  the 
troops  of  Cassius  being  seized  with  a  panic,  communicated 
their  terror  to  the  rest,  and  soon  the  whole  army  gave 
way.  In  the  midst  of  his  bravest  officers  Brutus  fought 
with  undaunted  courage.  The  son  of  Cato,  and  the 
brother  of  Cassius,  fell  fighting  at  his  side.  At  last,  how- 
ever, yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  Brutus  fled. 

18.  Octavius   and    Antony,    secure    of    the   victory, 
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thought  only  of  getting  Brutus  into  their  power.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  being  overtaken,  when  Lucilius,  his  friend, 
determined  to  save  his  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 
Giving  himself  up  to  a  band  of  Thracians,  he  told  thera  he 
was  Brutus,  and  requested  to  be  conducted  into  the  pres- 
ence of  their  general. 

19.  Antony  seeing  the  Thracians  approach,  and  being 
informed  of  the  prisoner's  capture,  prepared  himself  for 
an  interview  with  his  enemy.  But  Lucilius,  advancing 
with  a  cheerful  air,  said,  '  It  is  not  Brutus  that  is  taken. 
Fortune  has  not  yet  had  the  pov/er  to  commit  so  great 
an  outrage  upon  virtue.  As  foF  my  life,  it  is  well  lost 
in  preserving  his  honor.  Take  it,  fcr  I  have  deceived  you." 
Antony  struck  with  such  fidelity,  pardoned  him^  and  gave 
him  his  friendship. 

20.  Meanwhile  Brutus  with  a  few  friends  had  escaped 
over  a  rivulet,  and  night  coming  on,  they  concealed  them- 
selves under  a  rock.  An  officer  whom  Brutus  had  sent  out 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  defeat,  did  not  return,  and 
he  rightly  judged  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Before  the  first  battle,  Brutus  had  told  Cas- 
sius  that  if  he  was  defeated,  he  would  not  fall  alive  into 
the  power  of  Octavius,  and  he  now  prepared  to  end  his 
misfortunes  with  his  life. 

21.  After  calling  to  mind  with  great  tenderness  many 
of  his  friends,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  he  bade  fare- 
well to  all  present,  one  by  one,  saying  aloud,  that  he  was 
happy  in  never  having  been  betrayed  by  any  one  whom 
he  had  trusted  as  a  friend.  Soon  after,  falling  upon  his 
sword,  he  expired  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

22.  This  catastrophe  excited  the  imaginations  of  men,, 
and  many  prodigies   and  presages   are  said  to  have  pre- 
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ceded  it.  A  spectre,  it  was  said,  had  presented  itself  in 
the  night  to  Brutus,  as  he  was  about  to  pass  the  Hellespont. 
It  told  him,  that  it  was  his  evil  genius,  and  bade  him 
expect  him  again  at  Philippi.  And  it  was  asserted  that 
it  had  appeared  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  fore- 
told his  defeat  and  death. 


Questions  on  Chcq^ter  Fifteen. 

1.  What  did  the  conspirators  do  after  the  death  of  Caesar  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  .Mark  Antony  % 

3.  What  of  the  Senate  ? 

4.  Did  their  course  please  Antony  1  How  did  he  excite  the  atten^ 

tion  of  the  people  ? 

5.  How  did  he  excite  them  at  the  funeral  of  Caesar  % 
What  was  the  consequence  % 

6.  In  whom  did  Antony  find  a  rival  ? 
What  is  said  of  Octavius  % 

7.  What  did  the  Triumviri  determine  to  do  % 
What  is  said  of  Lepidus  ? 

8.  Under  what  title  were  they  to  govern  ? 

How  did  they  divide  the  Empire  between  them  ? 

9.  What  of  their  enemies  % 

10.  What  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  meantime  1 

11.  What  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Sardis  % 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  suspense  before  the  armies  met  1 

13.  Where  had  Brutus  and  Cassius  taken  their  station  *?  What  ad- 

vantage had  it  ? 

14.  What  of  the  army  of  the  Triumviri  ? 
What  did  they  do  ? 

15.  What  of  Cassius  in  the  battle  that  ensued  1 

16.  What  did  Brutus  determine  ? 
What  forced  him  to  fiyht  % 

17.  What  happened  in  the  battle  1 
What  is  said  of  Brutus "? 

18.  What  did  Antony  and  Octavius  order  ? 
What  did  Lucilius  determine  % 

19.  What  did  he  say  to  Antony  % 
How  did  Antony  treat  him  ? 

20.  What  of  Brutus  in  the  meantime  1 

21.  Describe  his  death  "? 

22.  What  did  this  catastrophe  excite  \ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FROM    THE    DEATH    OF    BRUTUS    TO    THE    DEATH   OF  ANTONY. 
B.  C.  42  TO  30.— YEAR  OF  ROME  712  TO  742. 

1.  After  this  decisive  rictorj,  Octavius  and  Antony 
proceeded  to  a  new  division  of  the  empire,  vt^ithout  any 
reference  to  the  claims  of  Lepidus.  Octavius  had  in  ad- 
dition to  his  former  share,  Spain  and  Numantia  ;  Antony, 
Africa  and  the  further  Gaul.  It  was  agreed  that  Antony 
should  remam  to  close  the  war  in  the  east,  while  Octavius 
should  return  to  conduct  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompey, 
and  in  due  time  to  settle  the  veterans  on  the  lands  which 
had  been  promised  them. 

2.  WheiD  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Philippi  arrived  in 
Rome,  it  was  received  with  an  outward  appearance  of 
joy,  but  with  real  sorrow.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  looked 
forward  with  terror  to  the  return  of  the  army  who  were 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  richest  of  their  possessions.  They 
had  already  seen  enough  of  the  cruelty  of  Octavius  to 
have  little  to  expect  from  his  moderation. 

3.  At  the  formation  of  the  Triumviri  the  army  had 
been  flattered  with  the  hope  of  being  settled  in  the  richest 
parts  of  Italy,  and  they  now  insolently  demanded  that  the 
rightful  possessors  should  be  driven  out  to  make  room  for 
them.  Octavius  was  no  longer  able,  had  he  been  desirous, 
to  restrain  them,  and  the  greatest  misery  was  the  conse- 
quence. Persons  of  every  age  and  sex  being  driven 
from  their  possessions,  crowded  to  Rome,  taking  refuge  in 
temples  and  other  public  buildings,  and  filling  the  city  with 
their  lamentations. 

4.  Octavius  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  power 
unmolested.     The  friends  of  Antony,  fearful  lest  his  in^ 
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terests  should  be  overlooked,  and  eager  to  obtain  a  share 
of  the  power  enjoyed  by  Octavius,  were  busy  in  exciting 
a  party  against  him.  Among  the  chief  of  these  were  Lu- 
cius and  Fulvia,  the  brother  and  wife  of  Antony.  They 
were,  however,  soon  subdued.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  their  adherents  took  place.  Fulvia  escaped  to  Greece, 
and  Julia,  the  aged  mother  of  Antony,  took  refuge  with 
Sextus  Pompey. 

5.  In  the  menntime  Antony,  believing  that  all  his 
troubles  were  at  an  end,  was  indulging  his  natural  taste 
for  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He  had  passed  through 
Greece  and  Syria,  receiving  homage  and  disposing  of 
estates  and  provinces  to  his  retainers.  To  his  cook  he 
is  said  to  have  given  a  large  estate  for  having  pleased 
him  in  the  cooking  of  a  supper. 

6.  KoAv,  while  his  friends  were  striving  to  advance  his 
interests  at  home,  he  was  spending  his  time  in  riot  and 
dissipation  with  Cleopatra,  at  Alexandria.  He  had  sum- 
moned her  into  his  presence,  to  answer  a  charge  of  having 
furnished  Cassius  and  the  other  conspirators  Avith  supplies. 

7.  She,  with  her  usual  reliance  upon  the  power  of  her 
own  charms,  was  by  no  means  loath  to  obey  his  summons. 
She  was  now  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  and  the  beauty 
and  grace  which  had  enslaved  the  heart  of  Csesar,  had 
lost  nothing  of  their  power  to  please,  while  her  mental 
attractions  had  greatly  increased. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  heart  of  the  weak 
Antony  wis  proof  against  her  charms.  She  sailed  down 
the  river  Cydnus  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  dazzled 
Antony  with  the  profusion  of  her  ornaments,  the  elegance 
of  her  equipage,  and  the  charms  of  her  person. 

The  following  is  Shakspeare's  description  of  her  appear-^ 
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ance,  as  she  sailed  down  the  Cydniis,  almost  in  the  words 
of  the  historian  : 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 

Burn'd  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  : 

Purple  the  sails;  and  so  perfauied,  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  uiih  them.     The  oars  were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  the  s^trokes.     For  her  own  person, 

It  bcggar'd  all  description.     She  did  lie 

In  her  pavillion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue) 

O'er  fiicturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 

The  fancy  out-work  nature.     On  each  side  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 

With  diverse  coloured  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 

To  glow  the  dilicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

At  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  stcer'd  ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touch  of  those  flower  soft  hands 
That  do  perform  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her  ;  and  Antony 
Enthroned  in  the  market  place,  did  sit 
Whistling  to  the  air,  which  but  for  vacancy 
Kad  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  left  a  gap  in  nature  I 

8.  He  was,  however,  effectually  roused  from  his  lethargy 
by  hearing  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  Italy  and  the  East. 
Collecting  his  army,  he  proceeded  towards  Greece.  At 
Athens  he  had  an  interview  with  Falvia,  in  which  he  up- 
braided her  with  being  the  cause  of  his  present  troubles. 
He  left  her  on  her  deathbed,  and  being  joined  by  Sextus 
Pompey,  hastened  to  take  possession  of  Brundusium, 
at  the  same  time  directing  Pompey,  in  order  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Italy. 

9.  Octavius  hastened  to  oppose  him.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  both  generals  were  averse  to  proceeding  to 
hostilities,  and  a  treaty  was  proposed.  The  death  of 
Fulyia  greatly  facilitated  these  negociations.    A  marriage 
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between  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius,  wa;? 
proposed,  and  all  thing-s  being  at  last  arranged  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  generals,  the  treaty  was  ratified. 

10.  In  this  treaty,  however,  Sextus  Pompey  had  no  part. 
Exasperated  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  he 
shut  up  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  prevented  the  usual  supply 
of  corn  from  being  brought  from  Sicily.  The  tumults 
caused  by  the  consequent  scarcity  of  food,  obliged  Octa- 
vius and  Antony  to  propose  terms  to  Pompey,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded. 

11.  Peace  being  restored,  the  leaders  mutually  invited 
each  other  to  a  feast.  The  first  was  given  by  Sextus, 
on  board  one  of  his  ships.  Menas,  once  the  slave  of  the 
great  Pompey,  but  now  emancipated,  and  the  first  sea 
officer  in  the  fleet  of  his  son,  whispered  to  him  during  the 
feast,  that  now  was  the  time  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  to  recover  the  rank  of  his  family,  by  cutting 
off  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes.  "  Let  me  cut  the 
cable"  said  he  "  and  put  to  sea.  I  promise  you  none  of 
them  shall  escape."  "  That  might  have  been  done  by 
Menas  without  consulting  me,"  replied  Sextus,  "  but  my 
word  is  sacrecl,  and  must  not  be  broken." 

12.  Octavius  had  no  motive  for  agreeing  to  this  treaty 
with  Pompey,  but  ibe  immediate  relief  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  soon  broken  by  him.  A  naval  war  was  carried  on 
betv  cen  them  for  several  years,  with  various  results,  but 
at  last  Pompey  was  utterly  defeated,  his  fleet  destroyed 
and  taken,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  Soon  after,  having  entreated  the  protec- 
tion of  Antony,  he  was  by  his  orders  put  to  death. 

13.  A  disagreement  having  arisen  between  Octavius 
and  Lepidus,  the  former  used  every  means  to  influence 
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tbe  troops  of  his  colleague  in  his  own  favor.  In  this  he 
was  so  successful,  that  Lepidus  found  himself  deserted  in 
his  camp,  and  came  in  the  dress  of  a  private  citizen  to 
entreat  the  clemency  of  his  rival.  Octavius  received  him 
kindly,  and  permitted  him  to  retire  to  Italy,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  unnoticed  alike  by 
friend  or  foe. 

14.  Antony,  in  the  meantime,  was  carrying  on  war 
against  the  Parthians.  While  in  Syria,  he  had  sent  an 
officer  of  high  rank  to  invite  Cleopatra  to  join  him  there. 
At  this  time,  among  the  other  tokens  of  his  passion  and 
liberality,  he  presented  her  with  Phoenicia,  Celo  Syria, 
and  Cyprus,  together  with  a  great  part  of  Cilicia,  Arabia, 
and  Judea.  When  she  returned  home,  Antony  went 
to  pursue  the  war,  having  agreed  to  spend  the  winter 
with  her  in  A'exandria. 

15.  The  war  against  the  Parthians  was  altogether 
disastrous.  Antony  suflered  a  constant  succession  of  de- 
feats, and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  having  lost  a 
fourth  part  of  his  army.  He  hastened  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  endeavored  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  losses, 
and  to  forget  his  defeats  in  the  society  of  Cleopatra. 

16.  Octavia,  justly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  her 
husband,  and  at  his  evident  preference  for  the  society  of 
the  queen  of  Egypt,  determined  to  try  her  personal  influ- 
ence with  him.  The  arts  of  her  rival,  however,  still 
prevailed  against  her.  Cleopatra  succeeded  in  persuading 
Antony  to  forbid  the  visit  of  his  wife,  and  even  to  decline 
the  presents  she  had  prepared  for  him,  and  Octavia  return- 
ed with  indignation  to  Fvome. 

17.  Antony  now  proceeded  to  the  utmost  extreme  of 
(oily  and  dissipation.    He  repudiated  Octavia,  and  declared 
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Cleopatra  to  be  his  wife,  and  queen  of  all  the  countries  he 
had  conquered.  He  made  his  will,  allotting  many  of  the 
Roman  provinces  to  his  children.  This  being  formally 
CKecuted  ill  vvriling,  he  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sacred  records  of  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

18.  Octavius,  indignant  at  the  treatment  of  his  sister, 
and  desirous  to  remove  one  whom  he  had  ever  looked 
upon  as  a  rival,  was  not  long  in  proceeding  to  extremities. 
He  professed,  however,  to  consider  Cleopatra  as  the 
principal  in  the  war  which  he  soon  after  declared,  and 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Antony,  as  one  who  had  given 
himself  up  to  the  control  of  a  designing  woman. 

19.  Some  time  was  spent  by  both  parties  in  prepara- 
tion. Their  land  forces  were  nearly  equal.  The  fleet  of 
Antony  was  much  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Octavius, 
but  the  ships  of  the  latter  were  better  built  and  manned 
hj  better  sailors.  A  decisive  naval  action  took  place  near 
Actium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Anibracia. 

20.  The  land  armies  were  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  gulf,  as  spectators  of  the  battle.  Both  sides  fought 
with  great  ardor,  and  it  was  for  som.e  time  doubtful  which 
would  hive  the  advantage.  At  length  Cleopatra  herself 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  She  had  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action  been  near  the  line,  and  had 
continued  to  watch  the  baitle,  till  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  terror,  she  ordered  her  vessel  to  a  little  distance  for 
greater  sj^fety.  Being  once  in  motion,  influenced  by  fright, 
or,  as  some  say,  willing  to  betray  Antony,  she  continued  her 
flight. 

21.  Th2  gilded  poop  and  purple  sail  of  her  vessel,  ren- 
dered her  retreat  conspicuous,  and  sixty  ships  of  the  Egyp- 
tian squadron  left  the  action  and  followed  her.     Antony. 
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either  giving  up  all  for  lost,  or  attempting  to  rally  his 
fleet,  followed.  He  was  received  on  board  the  galley  of 
Cleopatra  and  became  the  companion  of  her  flight. 

22.  The  army  of  Antony  witnessed  his  flight,  but 
believed,  that  although  vanquished  at  sea,  he  would  soon 
return  and  place  himself  at  their  head.  They,  therefore, 
stood  firm,  and  for  a  time  resisted  all  the  attempts  of 
Octavius  to  win  them  to  his  interest.  Finding,  however, 
that  their  leaders  took  no  steps  to  join  them,  they  at  last 
went  over  in  a  body  to  Octavius. 

23.  The  fortunes  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  now 
at  a  low  ebb.  They  endeavored  to  propitiate  Octavius, 
but  he  would  hear  of  no  terms,  but  an  entire  surrender. 
Cleopatra  is  accused  of  a  willingness  to  betray  Antony 
into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  provided  a  separate  treaty 
could  be  granted  to  herself.  Octavius  held  out  to  her 
hopes  of  success,  but  so  fearful  was  she  of  falling  into  his 
hands,  that  she  determined  to  leave  Egypt.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  had  a  part  of  her  fleet  conveyed  from  the  Nile 
to  the  red  Sea.  This  project,  however,  she  was  induced 
to' abandon. 

24.  Octavius,  in  the  meantime,  had  invaded  Egypt,  and 
the  city  of  Pellusium  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treachery  of  Cleopatra,  wlio  hoped  by  this 
means  to  obtain  his  favor.  The  defection  of  his  Roman 
legions  in  Africa,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  hopes  of  An- 
tony. He  seemed  no  longer  capable  of  planning  or  acting, 
and  gave  hi.riSelf  up  to  despair. 

25.  Cleopatra,  on  the  approach  of  the  conqueror,  had 
retired  into  a  monument  lately  built  on  a  plan  of  great 
magnificence,  for  the  royal  sepulchre.  Here,  having  secu- 
red her  treasures,  she  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  she 
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was  dead.  When  this  report  reached  Antony,  all  his 
former  passion  returned.  He  declared  himself  incapable 
of  supporting  existence  in  a  world  which  no  longer  held 
Cleopatra,  and  called  upon  Eros,  a  freed  slave,  to  fulfil  a 
promise  he  had  made,  and  end  the  sorrows  of  his  master. 

26.  Eros  took  his  sword,  but  instead  of  killing  his 
master,  plunged  it  into  his  own  bosom.  Antony  imme- 
diately seized  the  weapon,  and  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound. 
Being  told  at  this  moment  that  Cleopatra  still  lived,  he 
revived,  and  entreated  to  be  carried  into  her  presence. 
Not  daring  to  open  the  gates,  Cleopatra,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  her  maids,  drew  him  up  through  a  window.  In 
his  last  moments,  he  attemped  to  soothe  the  grief  and  an- 
guish which  the  sight  of  his  blood  caused  Cleopatra,  and 
besought  her  to  save  her  life  if  she  could  do  so  with  honor  : 
adding  "  though  I  fall,  my  fate  is  not  ignominious;  a  Ro- 
man myself,  I  at  last  by  a  Roman  am  overcome,"  and 
thus  saying,  he  expired. 

27.  Octavius,  fearing  that  Cleopatra  would  follow  the 
example  of  Antony,  used  every  means  to  reconcile  her  to 
life.  He  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  her  treasure, 
which  it  was  rumoured  she  intended  to  destroy,  and  he 
hoped  that  her  presence,  and  that  of  her  children,  would 
grace  his  triumph  on  liis  return  to  Rome. 

28.  In  an  interview  which  took  place  between  them, 
Cleopatra  used  all  the  arts  which  had  been  so  successful 
with  the  first  Caesar,  and  with  Antony,  but  Octa\T[us  was 
not  to  be  beguiled  by  them.  She  presented  him  with  an 
inventory  of  her  treasures,  only  reserving  a  few  jewels  as 
presents  for  Livia  and  Octavia,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Oc- 
tavius. He  left  her,  believing  that  she  had  reconciled 
herself  to  her  fate. 
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29.  In  this  he  was,  however,  mistaken.  She  had  no 
intention  t)f  submitting  to  become  a  spectacle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. By  means  of  one  of  her  servants,  disguised  as  a 
countryman,  an  asp  was  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of 
fruit.  She  then  wrote  to  Octavius,  informing  him  of  her 
design,  and  expressing  joy  that  she  had  found  a  means  of 
escape  from  her  enemies.  Having  then  attired  herself  in 
her  royal  robes,  and  partaken  of  a  sumptuous  banquet 
with  her  maidens,  she  applied  the  asp  to  her  arm,  and  soon 
after  expired.  She  died  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her 
age,  having  lived  with  Antony  fourteen  years. 


Questions  on  Chapter  Sixteen. 

1.  After  the  battle  what  did  Antony  and  Octavius  proceed  to  do  1 
What  was  agreed  between  them  1 

2.  How  Avas  the  news  of  the  victory  received  at  Rome  1 

3.  What  had  the  soldiers  been  promised  '? 
What  was  the  consequence  1 

4.  Who  excited  a  parly  against  Octavius  1 
With  what  success  1 

5.  What  of  Antony  in  the  meantime  ? 

What  of  his  passage  through  Greece  and  Syria  1 
What  of  his  cook  1 

6.  While  his  friends  were  striving  to  adv^ance  his  interest,  ivhere 
was  he  'i 

7.  What  is  said  of  Cleopatra  1 

8.  What  raised  him  from  his  lethargy  1 

What  of  Fulvia  1     Of  what  town  did  he  take  possession  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  both  generals  ? 
How  was  a  treaty  concluded  1 

10.  What  is  said  of  Sextus  I     What  followed  1 

11.  What  of  the  feasts  that  followed  the  treaty  1 
What  is  said  of  Mcnas  ? 

12.  What  is  said  of  Octavius  1    What  was  the  fate  of  Pompey  1 

13.  What  is  said  of  Lepidus  1 

14.  What  of  Antony  in  the  meantime  1 

What  tokens  of  liberality  did  he  give  to  'Meopatra  1 

15.  What  is  said  of  the  war  against  the  Parthians  1 

16.  What  is  said  of  Octavia  1     V^  hat  of  Cleopatra  1 

17.  What  new  folies  did  Antony  now  commit  1 
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18.  Against  whom  did  Octavius  declare  war  ? 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  forces  of  each  ? 

Where  did  a  decisive  naval  engagement  take  place  1 

20.  'W'lio  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle  1 

21.  Who  followed  her  % 

22.  What  is  said  of  the  army  of  Antony  1 

23.  What  is  said  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  1 
How  did  Cleopatra  propose  to  escape  % 

2-1.  What  of  Octavius  ? 

What  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Antony  1 

25.  Where  did  Cleopatra  retire  ? 

What  effect  had  the  tidings  of  her  death  on  Antony  'i 

26.  Describe  the  death  of  Antony. 

27.  What  did  Octavius  fcar  'i 

What  did  he  intend  with  regard  to  Cleopatra  and  her  children 

28.  What  is  said  of  their  interview  1 
2d.  Describe  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 


CHATER  XVII. 

FROM  THE  DEATH    OF    ANTOXY,   TO   THE    DEATH    OF  TIBERIUS, 
B.  C.  30  TO  A.  D.  37. — TEAR  OF  ROME  72-±  TO  790, 

1.  After  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavius  hastened  to 
secure  to  the  Romans  the  possession  of  Egypt.  He 
deprived  the  Egyptians  of  all  the  forms  of  their  monarchy, 
and  gave  them  a  governor  of  his  own  appointment.  In- 
stead of  returning  immediately  to  Rome,  he  awaited  in 
Samos  the  assembhng  of  the  troops,  who  were  to  share 
the  triumph  he  was  to  enjoy. 

2.  Octavius,  though  inferior  to  his  uncle  in  the  capacity 
of  a  soldier,  was  his  superior  in  those  arts  the  exercise  of 
which  were  necessary  to  secure  the  continuance  of  power. 
His  first  care  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  friends  of  Antony.  By  declaring  the  late 
war  against  Cleopatra,  rather  than  Antony,  he  had  pre- 
vented many  from  opposing  liim,  and  he  now  gave  out  that 
he  had  burned  the  papers  and  letters  of  Antony,  without 
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having  read  them,  so  that  none  might  fear  that  their 
correspondence  had  betrayed  them. 

3.  By  gifts  to  the  people,  and  by  splendid  shows  and 
spectacles,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  citizens  forget  his 
former  cruelty.  A  temple  which  had  been  built  to  Miner- 
va, was  now  dedicated  with  many  magnificent  ceremonies. 
New  games  were  instituted,  and  the  people  were  amused 
with  the  mimic  battles  of  gladiators,  and  the  fights  of  wild 
beasts. 

4.  In  the  person  of  Octavius  were  now  united  the 
offices  of  consul,  censor,  and  tribune  of  the  people.  All 
these  offices  were,  however,  temporary  in  their  nature,  and 
he  determined,  to  take  measures  to  render  his  power  per- 
manent. The  fate  of  Julius  Caesar  warned  him  that  the 
Romans  would  not  suffer  an  open  usurpation  of  kingly 
power.  He,  therefore,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  by  the  consent  of  the  people  what  he  could  not 
hope  to  retain  without  it. 

5.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  senate 
to  his  purpose.  Under  various  pretences,  he  removed 
some,  from  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear  opposition,  and 
supplied  their  places  with  others,  whose  interest  he  made 
it  to  favor  his  views.  Having  then  placed  things  in  a 
proper  train,  he  made  a  show  of  formally  lesigning  all  the 
power  which  he  held  in  the  empire. 

6.  Instead,  however,  of  accepting  his  resignation,  the 
senators  of  his  own  party  besought  him  not  to  forsake  the 
commonwealth,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment in  such  a  formal  manner  as  would  ensure  his  contin- 
uing to  hold  it.  This  he  refused  to  do,  but  pretended 
reluctantly  to  consent  to  administer  some  part  of  the 
government  for  a  limited   period,  and  to  retain  the    com- 
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mand  of  the  army  for  ten  years.  This  ceremony  of  re^ 
signing  and  receiving  the  supreme  power,  was  gone  through 
at  the  close  of  every  ten  years,  during  his  long  reign. 

7.  The  senate,  in  return  for  his  accepting  the  govern- 
ment, proceeded  to  distinguish  his  person  by  honorary 
decrees.  The  name  by  which  he  was  to  be  henceforth 
known,  was  taken  into  serious  consideration,  some  propos- 
ed Eomulus,  but  Augustus  was  at  last  decided  upon.  It 
was  further  decreed  that  his  palace  should  always  be  hung 
with  laurel,  the  badge  of  victory,  and  with  wreaths  of  oak, 
the  usual  distinction  permitted  to  those  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  Roman. 

8.  The  early  part  of  his  career  had  been  disgraced  by 
many  acts  of  cruelty,  either  under  pretence  of  revenging 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  or  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  state.  But  after  the  firm  establishment  of  his  power, 
his  character  seems  to  have  undergone  a  change.  Many 
instances  of  his  moderation  are  given.  He  is  said  twice  to 
have  pardoned  Cornelius  Cmna,  the  grandson  of  Porapey, 
for  attempting  his  life,  and  at  last  entirely  disarmed  his 
hereditary  enemy  of  his  resentment,  by  giving  him  the 
consulship,  and  soliciting  his  friendship. 

9.  The  attention  and  encouragement  which  he  bestow- 
ed upon  literature,  has  made  his  name  proverbial  in  the 
history  of  letters.  He  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  displayed  great  judgment  in  his  choice  of  offi- 
cers for  all  departments  of  state.  During  his  long  reign 
the  empire  generally  enjoyed  great  prosperity  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Bomans  were  happier  under  his  abso- 
lute sway,  than  they  could  have  made  themselves  with  the 
enjoyment  of  greater  liberty. 

10.  Augustus,  though  prosperous  in  the  affaii-s  of  the 
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'empire,  had  many  trials  of  a  domestic  nature.  Perhaps 
the  most  painful  of  these  was  the  shameful  conduct  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  his  only  child,  on  account  of  which  she 
was  at  last  banished  to  the  small  island  of  Pandataria. 
Soon  after  occured  the  death  of  her  two  sons.  They  had 
been  adopted  into  the  family  of  i^ugustus,  by  the  name  of 
Cjesar,  and  had  for  some  time  been  at  the  head,  the  one 
of  the  army  in  Spain,  the  other  in  Syria.  After  their 
death,  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
empress  Livia,  by  a  former  mariage. 

11.  Augustus  died  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty-second  of  his  reign,  leaving  two-thirds  of 
his  estate  to  Tiberius,  and  the  remaining  third  to  Livia. 
His  death  caused  great  sorrow  throughout  the  empire, 
and  his  funeral  obsequies  were  performed  with  the  utmost 
magnificence.  It  was  decreed  that  the  E,oman  women 
should  wear  mourning  for  him  for  a  year.  Temples  were 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  one  Numerius  Atticus,  willing 
to  make  the  adulation  of  the  people  profitable  to  himself, 
received  a  large  sum  of  money  for  declaring  that  he  saw 
him  ascending  into  heaven.  In  the  75'2nd.  year  of  Home, 
and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  our 
Sa\-iour  was  born  in  Judea. 

12.  Augustus  had  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  affect- 
ed to  hold  sovereignty  by  a  mere  temporary  appointment ; 
he  could  not,  therefore,  consistently  with  his  own  profes- 
sions, either  name  a  successor,  or  dispose  of  the  empire, 
as  the  inheritance  of  his  family.  After  hjs  death,  however, 
Tiberius,  his  adopted  son,  who  had  for  some  time  been  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  government,  assumed  it  entirely, 
nor  did  his  right  seem  to  be  disputed. 

13.  Tiberius  was  at  this  time  fifty-six  years  of  age. 
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He  is  described  as  being  in  person,  tall,  robust,  and  healthyj 
with  a  large  eje,  and  a  handsome  countenance,  but  his 
natural  temper  was  suspicious,  and  his  manners  ungracious. 
He  was  never  a  favorite  with  Augustus,  but  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  mother  Livia,  he  was  induced  to  leave  him 
in  the  possession  of  the  empire. 

14.  Though  Tiberius  met  with  no  opposition  at  Rome, 
this  was  not  the  case  in  the  provinces.  The  army  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  subordinate  position  they 
had  for  some  time  occupied,  and  they  took  this  opportunity 
to  express  there  dissatisfaction. 

15.  At  the  head  of  that  part  of  the  army  occupying  the 
German  provinces,  was  Germanicus  Caesar,  the  grandson 
of  Livia,  by  her  younger  son  Drusus.  He  had  been 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Tiberius,  at  the  request  of 
Augustus,  and  was  married  to  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Agrippa,  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  He  was  the 
idol  of  the  soldiers,  and  would  probably  have  had  little 
difficulty  through  their  means  in  obtaining  the  empire.  He, 
however,  rejected  their  offers  to  this  effect  with  indigna- 
tion, and  with  great  effort  succeeded  in  quieting  the  dis- 
turbances that  arose  among  them. 

16.  On  one  occasion  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the  upper 
Rhine,  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner  round  the  quarters 
of  tlteir  general,  and  as  a  signal  that  they  no  longer  in- 
tended to  act  under  his  authority,  tore  down  the  imperial 
standard.  Germanicus,  no  longer  thinking  the  camp  a 
place  of  safety,  determined  to  send  xigrippina  and  her  in- 
fant son  away  from  it.  The  soldiers,  seeing  her  about  to 
depart,  were  struck  with  this  effect  of  their  violence,  and 
besought  their  general  to  spare  the  legions  so  cruel  a  re- 
proach, as  was  implied  in  his  supposing  that  the  wife  of 
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Gerinanicus,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  the  granddaugh-^ 
ter  of  Augustus,  with  her  infant  son,  were  not  safe  near 
their  quarters.  Germanicus,  observing  the  disposition  of 
the  soldiers,  seized  the  opportunity  of  regaining  his  author- 
ity ;  and  making  it  a  condition  of  their  return  to  obe- 
dience, complied  with  their  request. 

17.  Tiberius,  jealous  alike  of  the  influence  of  Germa- 
nicus with  the  soldiers,  and  of  his  popularity  with  the 
people,  determined  to  recall  him  from  the  German  provin- 
ces, and  place  him  in  circumstances  where  he  would  have 
less  cause  to  fear  his  power.  Under  pretence  of  enjoying 
a  triumph  he  was,  therefore,  recalled  to  Rome  ;  and  soon 
after  sent  to  quiet  the  disturbances  which  had  arisen  in 
Asia. 

IS.  In  order,  however,  to  restrain  his  power,  and  com* 
pass  his  ruin,  Cneius  Piso,  a  man  in  every  way  fit  to  exe- 
cute the  base  purpose  of  Tiberius,  was  sent  as  governor 
into  Syria.  Germanicus  gave  little  heed  to  the  efforts 
made  by  Piso  to  injure  his  character,  but  proceeded  to 
execute  the  commission  on  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
Asia.  He  then  proceeded  to  Egypt.  On  his  return  from 
thence,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Antioch,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

19.  Agrippina  immediately  returned  with  her  children, 
and  the  ashes  of  her  husband,  to  Rome,  declaring  her  con- 
viction that  he  had  been  murdered  by  Piso.  A  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  Piso  by  the  senate,  but  his  death 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  Some  believed  that  he 
perished  by  his  own  hand,  others,  by  the  order  of  the  em- 
peror, to  prevent  revelations  which  might  have  implicated 
the  latter  in  the  crime  of  which  Piso  was  accused. 

20.  After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Tiberius  being  no 
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longer  fearful  of  a  rival,  began  to  appear  in  his  true  char- 
acter. He  withdrew  himself  from  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety, and  took  little  pains  to  engage  the  affections 
of  the  people.  He  selected  as  a  fit  instrument  of  his 
power,  one  Sejanus,  a  man  ^\ho  with  the  affectation  of 
great  modesty,  possessed  a  bold  spirit,  and  insatiable  am- 
bition. He  was  artful  and  designing :  cruel  and  insolent 
to  those  who  were  in  his  power,  but  fawning  where  he 
was  the  inferior,  or  where  he  had  any  interest  to  gam. 

21.  Upon  this  man  Tiberius  seemed  to  bestow  all  his 
confidence.  Under  various  pretences,  he  frequently  ab- 
sented himself  for  long  periods  from  Kome,  and  at  length 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Caprea.  Here  his 
jealousy  and  suspicion  seemed  to  ripen  into  a  general 
hatred  of  mankind,  until  at  last  he  declined  the  attendance 
of  those  who  came  to  pay  court,  and  was  accessible  only 
to  his  favorite  minister. 

22.  Among  those  who  had  suffered  most  cruelly  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  were  the  family  of  Germanicus. 
Not  daring  at  first  to  proceed  openly  against  them,  he  order- 
ed the  execution  of  some  of  the  friends  of  Agrippina.  Spies 
being  then  placed  about  the  family,  they  were  entrapped 
into  strong  expressions  of  indignation  against  the  tyrant. 
This  was  sufficient  guilt  in  his  eyes.  Agrippina  was  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  her  unfortunate 
mother  had  so  long  resided.  Her  eldest  son  was  banished 
to  another  island,  and  her  second  confined  in  prison.  All 
either  perished  by  the  executioner,  or  by  their  own 
hands,  urged  to  despair  by  the  indignities  they  were 
made  to  suffer. 

23.  In  the  meantime,  Sejanus,  though  apparently  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  master,  was  about  to  share  the 
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late  he  had  procured  for  so  many.  Tiberius,  either  from 
his  usual  duplicity,  or  fearing  the  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, treated  Sejanus  until  the  last  moment  with  appar- 
ent confidence.  He  intimated  to  him  his  intention  to 
invest  him  with  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
would  render  his  person  sacred,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  the  senate  accusing  him  of  treason. 

24.  Those  who  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  had  been 
eager  to  court  his  favor,  now  forsook  him.  The  senate 
without  any  specific  charge  or  evidence  against  him,  con- 
demned him  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  immediately 
executed.  His  dead  body,  as  was  usual  in  the  case  of 
treason,  being  made  fast  to  a  hook,  was  dragged  through 
the  streets,  and  then  cast  into  the  river.  His  children,  a 
boy  and  girl,  though  too  young  to  partake  his  guilt,  or 
excite  apprehension,  shared  his  fate. 

25.  The  successors  of  Sejanus  in  the  confidence  of 
Tiberius,  were  Macro,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  Caius 
Caligula,  the  third  son  ofGermanicus  and  Agrippina.  Cali- 
gula was  declared  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  people,  with  whom  the  family  ofGermanicus  had 
always  been  popular. 

26.  Tiberius  lived  for  some  time  a  victim  of  disease; 
hated  and  feared  by  all  ;  the  most  miserable  wretch  in  the 
empire.  At  length,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  seventy-eighth  of  his  age,  he  began  to  feel  his  end 
approaching.  He  was  seized  with  fainting  fits,  which 
threatened  to  prove  fatal. 

27.  He  was  at  last  supposed  to  be  dead,  and'  Caligula 
had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  was 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  when  a  servant 
brought  tidings  that  Tiberius  bad  revived.    The  company 
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immediately  dispersed,  and  Caligula  saw  with  terror  the 
ruin  which  threatened  him  ;  but  IMacro,  who  retained  his 
presence  of  mind,  put  an  end  to  their  fears,  bj  gathering 
up  the  coverlet  on  the  face  of  Tiberius,  till  he  was  suffocated* 
A.  D.  37. — Year  of  Rome  790. 


Questio?is  on  Chajyter  Seventeen. 

1.  What  did  Octavius  hasten  to  do  1 
Where  did  he  pass  the  winter  % 

2.  What  is  said  of  Octavius  ? 

How  did  he  secure  the  support  of  the  friends  of  Antony  % 

3.  How  did  he  seek  to  make  the  people  forget  their  former 
cruellies  % 

4.  What  offices  were  united  in  the  person  of  Octavius  1 
What  did  he  determine  1 

What  of  the  dealh  cf  Julius  Csesar  % 

5.  What  was  his  first  step  1     How  did  he  do  this  1 
What  did  he  then  make  a  show  of? 

6.  Did  the  senate  accept  his  resignalion  'i 

What  did  they  entreat  ?     What  did  Octavius  do  1 

7.  What  did  the  senate  then  lake  into  consideration  1  What 
did  they  further  decree  % 

8.  What  is  said  cf  the  first  part  of  Oclavius'  career  1 
What  change  took  place  in  his  character  1 
What  is  said  of  Cornelius  Cinna  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  his  encouragement  of  literature  "?  What  of 
the  restraint  placed  on  the  soldiers  %  What  of  the  empire 
generally  ? 

10.  What  is  said  of  the  domestic  trials  of  Augustus  ? 
What  of  the  sons  of  Julia  1     Who  did  he  then  adopt  1 

11.  What  was  the  age  of  Augustus  when  he  died  1 

How  long  did  he  reign  *?    What  is  said  of  his  death  1 
What  of  Numerius  Atticus  % 
When  was  our  Saviour  horn  1 

12.  What  had  Augustus  affecled  to  do  % 
Who  succeeded  him  1 

13.  What  is  said  of  Tiherius  7 

14.  What  is  snid  of  the  army  % 

15.  What  is  said  o^  Germanicus  % 

16.  Give  an  account  of  what  happened  on  one  occasion. 

17.  What  is  said  of  Tiberius  1     Under  what  pretence  was  Ger- 

manicus recalled  %     Where  was  he  sent  1 

18.  What  is  said  of  Piso  %     Where  did  Germanicus  die  ? 
1 9'.  What  is  said  of  Agripoina  ?     What  of  Piso  1 
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20.  What  is  said  of  Tiberius  after  the  death  of  Germanicus  1 
Whom  did  he  select  as  a  lit  instrument  cf  his  power  1 
What  is  said  of  Sejanus  1 

21.  Where  did  Tiberius  lake  up  his  residence  1 
What  is  said  of  him  iiere  { 

22.  AVho  suffered  cruelly  from  the  tyrant  ] 

VVhat  v/as  the  fate  of  Agrippi?:a  and  her  two  sons  ? 

23.  What  of  Sejmus  in  the  meanlitne  '{ 

24.  What  did  the  senate  do  1     \\  hat  of  his  dead  body  1 
Who  shared  his  fate  1 

25.  Who  succedded  Sejanus  in  the  confidence  of  Tiberius'? 

26.  Who  was  proclainied  the  successor  of  Tiberius  f 

27.  What  did  Calisiula  do  1     What  tidings  were  brought  ? 
WhatdidiMacVodo  ! 
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CHAPTEPv  XVIII. 

raOM   THE    DEATH    OF    TIBERIUS,    TO    THE    DEATH    OF    NERO. 
A.  D.  37  TO  68.  — YEAR  OF  ROME  790  TO  821. 

1.  The  succession  of  Caligula  to  the  government  of  the 
empire,  was  hailed  bj  the  people  with  extreme  joy.  They 
bestowed  upon  him  every  appellation  of  fondness  and  res- 
pect. He  was  called  their  Propitious  Star,  the  child 
and  nursling  of  the  Roman  peor.le. 

2.  For  a  time  he  appeared  to  be  worLhy  of  the  high 
position  he  had  attained,  and  the  confidence  and  esteem 
bestowed  upon  him.  By  a  great  display  of  fili  d  piety,  he 
still  further  won  the  admiration  of  the  people.  Hastening 
to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  his  unforturiate  mother 
had  so  long  languished,  he  raked  up  the  ashes  of  her  funeral 
pile,  embraced  her  remains,  and  ordered  them  to  be  con- 
veyed -ivith  great  pomp  to  Rome. 

3.  But  the  hopes  of  peace  and  prosperity  were  soon 
destined  to  be  crushed.'  There  was  not,  either  in  the 
understanding  or  disposition   of  Caligula,  the   permanent 
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foundation  of  a  good  or  great  character,  and  his  personal 
vices  soon  began  to  manifest  themselves. 

4.  He  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  debauchery 
and  dissipation.  He  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the 
theatres,  witnessing  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  fed  the  people  in  the  theatres,  that 
their  departure  to  their  meals  might  not  interrupt  the 
scenes. 

5.  Soon  becoming  weary  of  the  excitement  thus  ob- 
tained, he  proceeded  to  further  excesses.  He  built  a 
temple  to  himself,  and  exacted  homage  as  a  god.  He 
caused  the  heads  to  be  struck  from  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
and  other  gods,  and  had  them  replaced  with  his  own.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  his  statue  should  be  placed 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  Jews  boldly  resisted 
such  sacrilege.  His  priests  were  numerous,  and  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  were  the  most  exquisite  delicacies 
that  could  be  procured. 

6.  His  prodigalities  were  unbounded.  Besides  making 
use  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  empire,  he  squandered 
within  one  year  a  saving  of  twenty  two  millions  sterling, 
left  in  the  treasury  by  Tiberius.  The  luxuries  of  his  table 
were  of  immense  value  ;  it  was  even  said  that  rare  jewels 
were  dissolved  in  his  sauces.  In  the  bath,  the  most  precious 
oils  and  perfumes  were  lavished  with  the  utmost  profusion. 

7.  Some  idea  of  liis  domestic  extravagance  may  be  had, 
from  the  way  in  which  he  treated  bus  favorite  horse,  Incita- 
tus.  He  built  him  a  stable  of  marble,  with  a  manger  of 
ivory ;  and  every  night  before  he  was  to  appear  in  the 
race,  placed  sentinels  about  him,  lest  his  slumbers  should 
be  broken.  He  often  swore  by  "  the  safety  of  his  horse," 
and  it  is  even  said  that  he  intended  to  appoint  him  to  the 
consulship,  had  not  liis  death  prevented. 
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8.  It  would  have  been  well,  however,  had  such  follies- 
alone  occupied  him,  but  his  cruellies  surpassed  even  his 
folly  and  extravagance.  He  fed  his  wild  beasts  with  the 
bodies  of  the  wretches  he  condemned,  and  even  devoted 
to  the  same  purpose  many  old  and  infirm  men,  saying  it 
was  well  to  free  the  state  from  such  useless  citizens.  He 
took  delight  in  killing  men  with  slow  tortures,  and  was 
always  present  at  the  executions.  On  one  occasion,  being 
incensed  with  the  citizens,  he  wished  that  all  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a 
blow. 

9.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  caused  numerous 
levies  to  be  made,  and  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Britons  and  Germans.  The  extent  of  his  exploits  in 
Britain,  was  the  givino;  refuo-e  to  one  of  their  banished 
princes  ;  and  this  he  described  in  his  letter  to  the  senate, 
as  taking  possession  of  the  whole  island. 

10.  His  intended  conquest  of  Germany,  ended  in  a 
farce  more  ridiculous  still.  He  led  his  army  to  the  sea 
shore  in  Gaul,  and  drawing  up  his  men  in  battle  array,  he 
commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  a  signal  to  be  given, 
as  if  for  an  engagement ;  when  the  soldiers,  being  pre- 
viously instructed,  began  to  gather  the  shells  frcm  the 
shore  into  their  helmets.  Then  calling  them  together,  he 
congratulated  them  on  their  success,  and  distributing  money 
among  them,  dismissed  them  with  orders  to  be  joyful. 

11.  Cassius  Chcereas,  a  tribune  of  the  Praetorian  bands, 
at  last  determined  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  monster.  He 
made  known  his  intentions  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  attack  him  during  the  Palatine  games,  and 
to  choose  a  moment  when  he  could  not  be  defended  by  his 
guards.     These  games  lasted  four  days,  and  three  of  them 
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passed  over  without  presenting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
the  conspirators. 

1*2.  Chcereas,  exasperated  at  the  delay,  and  fearful  that 
their  intentions  might  become  known,  could  scarcely  be 
prevented  fi'om  attacking-  him  in  the  midst  of  his  guards. 
At  length  one  of  the  conspirators  persuaded  Caligula  to 
go  to  the  bath  and  take  some  refreshment,  that  he  might 
the  more  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  entertainment. 

13.  On  his  way  to  the  bath,  in  one  of  the  narrow  pas- 
sages of  the  palace,  he  was  met  by  Choereas,  who  exclaim- 
ing *'  Tyrant  think  on  this,*^  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  his 
dagger.  The  other  conspirators  closed  in  upon  him,  and 
he  was  soon  killed,  having  received  thirty  wounds.  Thus 
^ied  Caius  Caligula,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  41. — Year  of 
Rome  791.. 

14;.  For  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  Caligula,  the 
senate  flattered  themselves  with  the  behef  that  the  govern- 
ment had  devolved  upon  them ;  and  Chcereas  fondly  thought 
to  restore  the  republic.  But  the  Praetorian  bands,  that 
part  of  the  army  immediately  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  decided  the  m.atter.  A  few  soldiers  seized  upon 
Claudius,  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  and  the  uncle  of 
Caligula,  and  immediately  declared  him  emperor. 

15.  Ris  near  relation  to  the  family  of  the  Caesars, 
seemed  to  point  him  cut  as  a  fit  person  to  assume  the 
government,  but  he  was  by  no  means  capable  of  a  judicious 
exercise  of  power.  The  complicated  diseases  of  his 
infancy,  had  affected  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body.  It  is 
said  that  his  own  mother  never  addressed  him  without  a 
term  of  contempt. 

16.  Hisreign.however,  commenced  with  an  appearance 
of  wisdom  and  moderation.   All  the  cruel  edicts  of  Caligula 
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were  disannulled.  He  showed  himself  more  moderate 
than  his  predecessors  had  been  with  regard  to  titles  and 
honors.  He  was  assiduous  in  hearing  and  examining  com- 
plaints, and  frequently  administered  justice  in  his  own  per- 
son with  great  mildness. 

17.  During  his  reign,  the  war  was  again  carried  into 
Britain  ;  and  the  successes  of  Plautius,  the  lloman  general, 
induced  Claudius  to  go  thither  in  person,  under  pretence 
that  the  natives  were  still  seditious,  and  had  not  delivered 
up  all  the  Roman  fugitives  that  had  taken  refuge  among 
them.  The  sixteen  days  that  he  spent  thare,  were  passed 
in  receiving  homage,  but  the  senate  on  his  return  to  Kome 
decreed  to  iiim  a  splendid  triumph. 

18.  In  the  meantime,  the  war  was  vigorously  carried  on 
by  Plautius,  and  his  lieutenant  Vespasian,  who  is  said 
to  have  fought  thirty  battles,  and  reduced  a  part  of  the 
island  to  the  form  of  a  Pwoman  province.  Caractacus, 
king  of  the  Silures,  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  for  nine 
years  successfully  resisted  the  Roman  arms.  He  was  at 
last  subdued  by  Ostorius,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Ptome, 

19.  Claudius,  never  able  to  govern  by  himself,  soon 
became  the  mere  tool  of  others.  Through  the  influence 
of  his  wife  Messalina,  he  was  led  to  commit  many  cruelties, 
which  he  believed  to  be  only  wholesome  severities.  Mes- 
salina  was  soon  justly  put  to  death  on  account  of  her 
crimes;  and-Claudius  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  GermaniLUs.  Her  only  motive  in  marrying, 
was  to  procure  the  succession  to  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  and  she  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  him  into  his 
family. 

20.  For  a  long  time  the   fear  of  discovery  alone  pre 
yented  her  from  putting  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  emperor. 
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At  length  she  determined  to  make  use  of  a  poison  that 
would  destroy  his  intellect  without  at  once  killing  him* 
She  administered  it  in  mushrooms,  a  dish  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond.  Soon  after  partaking  of  it,  he  fell 
down  insensible.  This,  however,  excited  no  alarm,  as  it 
was  usual  for  him  to  eat  till  he  had  stupified  his  faculties. 
On  being  carried  to  bed,  he  soon  revived,  but  Agrippina 
directed  her  physician  to  introduce  a  poisoned  feather  into 
his  throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit.  This  had 
the  effect  intended,    a.  d.  54. — Year  of  Rome  807. 

21.  Nero  succeeded  to  the  empire  at  the  age  of  seren- 
teen,  and  for  a  time  appeared  liberal,  just,  and  humane. 
His  mother  who,  when  not  misled  by  passion,  was  a  woman 
of  good  judgment,  procured  for  him  the  tutorship  of 
Burrhus  and  Seneca,  and  as  long  as  he  acted  as  the 
former  suggested,  and  spoke  as  the  latter  dictated,  he 
appeared  to  be  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  moderation. 

22.  His  natural  disposition,  however,  soon  began  to 
appear.  The  first  alarming  instance  which  he  gave  of 
his  cruelty,  was  the  execution  of  his  mother.  He  first 
attempted  to  drown  her.  He  had  a  vessel  so  constructed 
that,  by  removing  several  bolts,  it  would  separate  in  the 
open  sea,  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  shipwreck. 

23.  Agrippina,  naturally  suspicious,  at  first  refused  to 
go  on  board,  but  was  at  last  induced  to  do  so.  The  at- 
tempt failed.  The  sea  being  calm,  she  floated  till  she 
was  taken  up  by  some  fishermen,  who  conveyed  her  to  her 
own  palace.  She  dissembled  her  suspicions,  and  apprised 
Nero  of  her  wonderful  escape.  She  was  soon  after  put 
to  death  by  his  order. 

24.  He  now  went  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  folly  and 
inhumanity.     Having  a  talent  for  music,  he  became,  or 
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believed  himself  to  be,  a  distinguished  performer,  and  fre- 
quentlj  exhibited  his  skill  in  the  public  theatre.  Three 
years  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  his  tutor,  Burrhus ;  also  of  his  wife  Octavia,  a 
youDg  princess  of  rare  virtue  and  beauty,  that  he  might 
marry  Poppsa,  a  Jewess  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  of 
infamous  character. 

25.  Most  historians  ascribe  to  him  a  conflagration 
which  occurred  at  this  time  in  Rome.  Persons  who  were 
seen  setting  fire  to  different  parts  of  the  city,  alleged  that 
they  did  so  by  the  emperor's  orders.  It  is  said,  that 
standing  upon  a  high  tower,  he  watched  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  singing  in  a  theatrical  manner  to  his  harp,  verses 
on  the  burning  of  Troy.  He  afterwards  used  every  art 
to  throw  the  odium  of  so  detestable  an  act  from  himself, 
and  fix  it  upon  the  Christians,  who  were  at  that  time 
rapidly  increasing  in  Home. 

26.  A  fearful  persecution  of  the  Christians  followed. 
Many  were  crucified  ;  others  burned  alive.  Some  were 
fastened  into  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  in  this  diso-uise 
devoured  by  the  dogs.  Others  were  made  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts  in  the  theatre,  a  spectacle  to  the  people.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  apostles,  Paul  and  Peter,  perished  in 
this  persecution.  Paul  was  beheaded  ;  Peter  crucified 
with  his  head  downward,  a  manner  of  death  which  he  chose 
as  being  more  dishonorable  than  that  of  his  Divine  Master. 

27.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Nero,  by  Piso, 
a  man  of  great  power  and  integrity.  It  was,  however,  pre- 
maturely discovered  ;  and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Rome  fell  victims  to  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant.  The 
two  most  remarkable  persons  who  perished  on  this  occa-^ 
sion,  were  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  and  Lucan^  the  poet,. 
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his  nephew.  Their  death  was  followed  by  that  of  some  of 
the  chief  people  of  Rome  ;  nor  did  the  empress  Poppaea 
herself  escape. 

28.  At  length  Servius  Galba,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Spain,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  wisdom  in  peace,  and  his 
courage  in  war,  determined  to  free  his  country  from  the 
tyrant.  As  socn  as  Nero  heard  that  Galba  had  declared 
against  him,  he  ^ras  struck  with  terror,  and  wer.t  from 
house  to  house  in  person,  to  assemble  the  people  ;  but  the 
doors  were  shut  against  liim. 

29.  Driven  to  a  state  of  desperation,  he  besought  one 
of  his  favorite  gladiators  to  kill  him.  This  request  being- 
refused,  "  Alas,"  he  cried,  '^  have  I  neither  friend  nor  foe  ?" 
He  then  rushed  into  the  streets,  intending  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Tiber,  but  his  courage  failed  and  he  returned. 
He  then  took  refuge  in  the  villa  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  a 
few  miles  from  Pvome.  "While  here,  he  was  informed 
that  Galba  had  been  declared  emperor,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  condemned  by  the  senate  to  die  according  to  the 
ancient  rigor  of  the  law. 

30.  On  asking  what  this  meant,  he  was  informed,  that 
it  was  to  be  stripped  naked,  his  head  fixed  in  the  pillory, 
and  in  that  posture  to  be  scourged  to  death.  Nero,  ter- 
rified at  the  prospect  ct  such  a  death,  seized  a  dagger,  as 
if  to  kill  himself,  but  his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned  it 
to  its  sheath.  He  then  besought  one  of  his  attendants  to 
die,  that  by  lis  example  he  might  gain  courage.  Then 
reproaching  himself  for  his  cowardice,  he  cried  out  "  Does 
this  become  Nero  1  Is  this  trifling  well-timed  ?  No  ! — 
let  me  be  courageous,"  and  once  more  putting  the  dagger 
to  his  throat,  with  the  assistance  of  Epaphroditus,  his 
freedman  and  secretary,  he  give  himself  a  mortal  wound. 
A.  D.  68.— Year  of  Home  821, 
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He  reigned  thirteen  years,  seven  months  and  twent}* 
eight  dajs,  and  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  0/  his  age. 


Questio7is  071  Cliapter  Eightee^i. 

1.  How  was  the  accession  of  Caligula  hailed  1 

2.  How  did  he  appear  for  a  time  ?    \\  hat  is  said  of  his  filial  piety  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  'he  character  of  Caligula  ? 

4.  \Yhat  did  he  do  i     Where  did  he  spend  days  and  nights  ? 

5.  To  what  fuitlitr  excesses  did  he  proceed  % 

6.  What  is  said  of  his  prodigalities  ? 

What  of  the  luxuries  cf  his  table  %     W"hat  of  the  baih  ? 

7.  Describe  his  treatment  of  his  horse. 

8.  What  is  said  of  his  cruelties  ? 
Hjr'  did  he  feeil  his  wild  beasts  1 

In  what  did  he  take  delight  ?     W  hal  did  he  once  wish  1 

9.  What  did  he  und-rtake  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  ? 

What  is  said  of  his  exploits  in  Britain  l 

10.  \Vhat  cf  his  intended  conquest  of  Germany  1 

1 1.  What  of  Cassius  Choereas  ?     What  time  was  chosen  1 

12.  What  is  said  of  ihe  delay  '? 

13.  Describe  the  maimer  of  his  death. 

What  was  his  age,  and  how  long  lid  he  reign  1 

14.  What  did  the  Senate  suppose  ?     V>  hat  cf  Chcereas  : 
Who  was  declared  emperor  % 

15.  What  is  said  of  Claudius  '\ 

16.  Hon*  did  his  reign  commence  1 

17.  What  iiiduetd  tlaudius  to  goto  Britain  1 

18.  What  cf  Plautius  and  Vespasian  in  the  n^an  time  1 
W^hat  of  Caractacus  1 

19.  What  d.d  Claudius  now  become  1 

What  is  said  of  Alessalina  %     What  of  Agrippina  % 

20.  What  did  .Agrippina  determine  1 

W'hat  is  said  of  Claudius  1     Describe  his  death. 

21.  Who  succeeded  to  the  empire  1 
What  is  said  cf  his  mother  1 

22.  What  was  the  first  instance  of  his  cruelty  ? 
23    Did  he  succeed  1 

24.  What  did  he  now  do  ?     V>"hat  is  siid  of  his  talent  for  music  \ 
What  of  I>u:  rhus  and  Octavia  1 

25.  What  do  most  historians  ascribe  to  h  m  ? 

Upon  whom  did  he  afterwartls  cn^leavour  to  fix  the  blame  ? 

26.  What  is  said  of  the  persecu'ion  lhu.tfo!li,v.ed  ? 

27.  What  conspiracy  was  formed  '? 

Who  perished  on  account  cf  this  1 

28.  What  is  said  of  Galba  1     What  of  Nero  1 

29.  Where  did  he  take  refuge  ?     How  was  he  condemned  to  die  ? 

30.  How  did  this  alTect  him  1     Describe  his  death.     What  was  his^ 

age  %    How  long  had  he  reigned. 
E 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

FROM    THE    DEATH  OF   NERO,  TO  THE    DEATH  OF    DOMITIA.V. 
A.  D.  68  TO   96, — YEAR    OF  ROME    821    TO  849. 

1.  Galba  was  seventy-two  years  of  age  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Had  his  reign  received  its  character 
from  his  own  virtues,  it  might  have  been  an  era  of  great 
prosperity  for  the  empire ;  but  being  in  the  most  part 
guided  by  favorites,  the  variety  of  their  counsels  gave  an 
air  of  inconsistency  to  his  acts.  At  one  time  he  showed 
himself  severe  and  frugal,  and  at  another  remiss  and  pro- 
digal. He  condemned  some  illustrious  persons  without  a 
hearing,  and  pardoned  others  who  were  guilty.  Many 
discontents  arose  in  consequence. 

2.  Galba  at  last  resolved  to  adopt  as  his  successor 
some  person  whose  virtues  might  command  the  respect  of 
the  people,  and  protect  his  declining  years  from  danger. 
Resolved  in  this  matter  to  consult  only  the  public  good, 
he  gave  little  heed  to  the  contentions  that  arose  among 
his  favorites.  He  therefore  chose  one  Piso  Lucinianus,  a 
young  man  highly  deserving  of  the  distinction.  Although 
little  ambitious  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  Emperor,  his 
moderation  and  firmness  served  to  point  him  out  as  one 
capable  of  performing  well  his  duty  to  the  state. 

3.  His  virtues,  however,  were  no  recommendation  in  a 
time  of  universal  depravity,  and  his  adoption  was  received 
coldly  by  the  senate  and  the  army.  Otho,  who  had  long 
been  a  favorite  \vith  Galba,  fully  expected  to  be  chosen  as 
his  successor.  Enraged  by  his  disappointment,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  pressure  of  debts  into  which  his  follies  had 
led  him,  he  determined  to  obtain  the  empire  by  force. 

4.  Having  previously  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
he  seized  an  opportunity  when  Galba  was  engaged  in  sa> 
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crificing,  to  assemble  and  address  them.  The  soldiers,  ripe 
for  sedition,  received  him  with  acclamations,  and  taking 
him  on  their  shoulders,  immediately  proclaimed  him  empe- 
ror. Galba,  being  deserted  by  his  friends,  determined  to 
meet  death  with  composure.  As  the  soldiers  approached 
with  drawn  swords,  he  bent  his  head  forward,  calmly  de- 
siring them  to  strike  it  off,  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  He  was  quickly  obeyed.  His  short  reign  of 
seven  months  was  as  illustrious  by  his  virtues,  as  it  was 
dishonoured  by  the  vices  of  the  favorites  that  fell  with  him. 

5.  Otho's  triumph  v/as,  however,  of  short  duration. 
He  was  obliged  immediately  to  leave  Home,  to  oppose  the 
army  of  the  Upper  Ehine,  who  had  declared  Yitellius, 
their  general,  emperor,  and  were  advancing  towards  Italy. 
In  the  first  engagements  that  took  place,  Otho  had  the 
advantage,  but  having  at  1  ist  been  defeated,  he  lost  courage, 
and  killed  himself,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  months  and 
five  days. 

6.  Viteliiuswas  at  once  declared  emperor  by  the  senate. 
He  entered  Rome,  less  as  a  place  that  he  intended  to 
govern  in  justice,  than  as  a  tovai  that  be  had  conquered 
with  his  arms.  Accustomed  from  his  youth  to  luxury,  he 
soon  gave  himself  up  to  all  kinds  of  dissipation,  but  gluttony 
was  his  favorite  vice.  He  invited  himself  to  the  tables  of 
his  subjects,  in  the  same  day  breakfasting  with  one,  dining 
with  another,  and  supping  with  a  third.  By  such  vices  and 
by  enormous  cruelties,  he  soon  became  a  burden  to  him- 
self and  hateful  to  the  people  ,  and  the  legions  in  the 
east  unanimously  resolved  to  dechre  their  general,  Vespa- 
sian, emperor, 

7.  Vitellius,  though  apparently  given  up  to  luxury  and 
sloth,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  defend  the  empire. 
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His  generals  met  the  army  of  Vespasiin,  commanded  bj 
Antonius  Prmius,  near  Cremona.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  generals  of  Viteilius  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  thirty  thousand  men. 

8.  In  the  mean  time,  Viteilius  offered  to  resign  the 
empire  to  Vespasian,  on  condition  that  his  life  might  be 
spared,  and  a  sufiicient  revenue  allotted  for  his  support. 
But  being  still  encouraged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  resist, 
he  ag-ain  resolved  to  defend  himself.  Sabinus,  a.  senator, 
determined  to  make  a  bold  strike  in  favor  of  Vespasian* 
seized  the  capitol.  He  was,  however,  attacked  by 
the  soldiers  of  Viteilius,  and,  in  the  struggle,  the  capitol 
itself  was  burned  to  ashus. 

9.  After  the  battle  of  Cremona,  Antonius  advanced  to 
E-ome.  The  city  was  defended  with  great  bravery  hj  the 
party  of  Viteilius.  They  sallied  out  on  the  besiegers,  but 
were  driven  back  into  the  streets  with  great  slaughter. 
The  battle  lasted  all  day,  and  at  its  close  the  army  of 
Vespasian  were  masters  of  Rome. 

10.  Viteilius,  on  being  found  by  the  soldiers,  manifested 
great  fear  of  death.  Pretending  thai  he  bad  secrets  of 
importance  to  disclose,  he  begged  to  be  kept  in  prison  until 
the  arrival  of  Vespasian.  His  entreaties  were,  however, 
vain.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  a  halter  placed 
about  his  neck,  and  he  was  led  hal(  naked  into  the  forum. 
Here,  after  loading  bim  with  reproaches  and  abuse,  the 
soldiers  put  him  to  death  with  blows,  and  dragging  his 
body  through  the  streets,  threw  it  into  the  Tiber. 

11.  Vespasian  was  now  declared  emperor,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  and  the  army.  He  was 
not  of  an  illustrious  family  ;  and  had  been  accused  of 
stooping  to  flattery  and  servility,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
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himself  with  men  in  power.  Yet,  as  a  general,  he  was 
highly  respected  and  of  unquestioned  courage.  Disdaining 
to  court  his  soldiers  bj  largesses,  he  proved  to  the  world 
that  he  owed  his  good  fortune  to  merit  alone. 

12.  His  accession  to  the  empire  was  hailed  by  the 
people  with  joy.  Nor  did  he  in  the  least  disappoint  their 
expectations.  He  displayed  no  enmity  against  his  adver- 
saries, hut  rewarded  merit  wherever  it  appeared,  without 
regard  to  parties.  He  improved  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  set  them  the  best  example  in  his  own  person. 

13.  Meanwhile  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Jews.  He  invested  Jerusalem  at  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  were  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  passover  in  that  city.  With  a 
courage  excited  and  sustained  by  the  belief  that  Jehovah 
would  not  forsake  his  own  chosen  dwelling  place,  this 
devoted  people  prepared  to  dener.d  their  beloved  city  and 
temple. 

14.  The  accumulated  horrors  of  famine,  pestilence,  and 
civil  war  were  insufficient  to  subdue  them.  It  is  said  that 
many  supernatural  warnings  of  their  approaching  ruin 
were  given.  There  was  the  appearance  of  armies  meet- 
ing in  the  heavens.  The  eastern  gates  of  the  temple  flew 
open  of  their  own  accord,  and  refused  to  yield  to  the 
strength  of  man  to  close  them. ;  while  a  voice  was  heard 
as  from  tlie  Holy  of  Holies,  saying,  '^  Let  us  depart." 
But  still  they  refused  to  believe  themselves  forsaken  of 
God, 

15.  Even  when  Titus  had  brok«'n  down  the  third  wall, 
their  last  defence,  multitudes  betook  themselves  to  the 
temple,  btdievrng  that  God  would  then,  at  the  last  moment, 
appear  in  their  behalf.     But  they  waited  in  vain.     The 
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measure  of  their  iniquity  ■was  filled.  The  word  had  gone 
forth  against  Jerusalem.  Zion  ''  beautiful  for  situation — 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth/'  was  to  become  a  ruin. 

16.  Titus  strove  in  vain  to  save  the  temple  ;  a  brand 
was  thrown  by  a  soldier  into  an  adjacent  building,  and  the 
lu-e  communicating  with  it,  it  was  soon  enveloped  in  fiames. 
Many  of  the  Jews,  driven  to  despair  by  this  failure  of 
their  last  hope,  and  willing  rather  to  perish  with  their  tem- 
ple than  to  survive  its  .ruin,  threw  themselves  headlong 
into  the  flames  ;  and  thus,  "  the  glorious  and  beautiful 
house  which  their  fathers  loved,"  became  their  funeral 
pile. 

17.  £'Ome  of  the  most  resolute  still  attempted  to  defend 
Zion,  the  upper  and  stronger  part  of  the  city  ;  but  it  could 
not  long  withstand  the  powerful  engines  of  the  Romans, 
and  Titus  soon  became  master  of  the  place.  The  words 
of  Prophetic  Scripture  were  literally  fulfilled,  Jerusa- 
lem became  a  desolation.  Zion  was  ploughed  as  a  field, 
and  of  the  temple  there  remained  not  one  stone  upon 
another  that  was  not  thrown  down. 

18.  Xever,  before  nor  since,  was  a  seige  attended  with 
such  fearful  sufiering  and  loss  of  life.  It  is  supposed  that 
from  famine,  pestilence,  or  the  sword,  more  than  a  million 
perished,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  were 
carried  captives  into  other  lands.  Of  these,  twelve  thou- 
sand were  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  called  the  Coliseum,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  in  Home. 

19.  Titus  refused  the  title  of  imperator,  which  his 
soldiers  would  have  bestowed  on  him  at  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but,  in  company  with  his  father,  he  enjoyed  a  mag- 
nificent triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.     Among  the  rich 
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spoils  displayed  on  the  occasion,  were  vast  quantities  of 
gold  taken  from  the  temple,  and  the  Book  of  the  Holy 
Law.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  victories  of  Titus  over  the  Jews.  It  remains 
almost  entire  to  this  day. 

20.  Few  emperors  have  received  a  better  character 
from  historians  than  has  Vespasian  ;  jet  his  nmr.eroiis  acts 
of  generosity  and  munificence  could  not  preserve  his 
character  from  the  imputation  of  rapacity  and  avarice. 
He  enjoyed  a  reign  of  ten  yenrs.  Finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  raised  himself  and  cried  out  "  an  emperor 
should  die  standing,"  and  turning  himself  on  his  feet, 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,     a.  d.  79. 

2 1 .  Titus  was  joyfully  hailed  emperor.  Although  during 
the  life  of  his  father,  he  was  accused  of  indulging  in  many 
vices,  never  during  his  short  reign  could  any  imputations  of 
the  kind  be  brought  against  him.  False  Vvitnesses,  in- 
formers, and  licentious  persons,  he  punished  severely,  com- 
manding them  to  be  first  scourged  in  the  public  streets,  and 
then  banished  to  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  empire,  or 
sold  as  slaves. 

22.  His  moderation,  justice,  and  generosity  procured  for 
him  the  love  of  all  good  men ;  and  the  appellation  of  "  the 
delight  of  mankind."  His  courtesy  and  his  readiness  to 
do  good  have  been  celebrated  even  by  Christian  writers. 
One  night,  remembering  that  he  had  done  nothing  during 
the  day  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  he  exclaimed  in  sor- 
row, *•'  I  have  lost  a  day." 

23.  During  his  reign  occurred  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and 
many  other  towns.  These  towns,  after  having  been  for 
sixteen  hundred  years  buried  under  the  lava,  were  dis- 
covered near  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
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24<.  On  account  of  the  success  of  his  general,  Agricoia, 
in  Britain,  Titus  was  for  the  fifteenth  time  saluted  Im- 
perator  ;  but,  being  seized  with  a  violent  fever  at  a  little 
distance  frojn  Rome,  he  did  not  long  survive  the  honor. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  by  the 
treacherj  of  his  brother  Domitian,  who  had  long  desired 
to  reign.  He  died  in  the  fortj-nrst  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days. 
A.  D.  SI. 

'2'r>.  As  had  been  the  esse  with  most  of  those  who  had 
disgraced  the  name  of  emperor  with  their  follies  and  vices, 
Domitian  commenced  his  reign  with  a  display  of  clemency, 
liberality,  and  justice.  The  rejoicing  of  the  people  on 
this  account  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  Instead  of 
cultivating  literature,  as  his  father  and  brother  had  done, 
he  neglected  all  kinds  of  study,  and  even  banidied  the 
philosophers  and  mathematicians  from  Rome. 

26.  He  instituted  three  sorts  of  games,  to  be  celebrated 
every  five  years,  in  music,  horsemanship,  and  wrestling. 
No  previous  emperor  had  entertained  the  people  with  such 
various  and  expensives  shows.  He  distributed  rewards  to 
the  victors  in  the  different  games,  sitting  as  president, 
wearing  the  imperial  robes  and  crown. 

27.  The  meanness  of  his  occupations  in  solitude,  was  a 
disgusting  contrast  to  his  ostentatious  displays  abroad.  It 
is  said  that  he  spent  many  hours  of  his  retirement  in 
catching  flies,  and  sticking  them  through  with  a  bodkin. 
His  vices  seemed  every  day  to  increase,  and  his  ungrateful 
treatment  of  his  general  Agricola  afforded  a  convincing 
proof  of  his  natural  malevolence. 

2(S.  He  had  always  been  covetous  of  military  fame,  and 
the  successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain  filled  him  with  envy. 
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While  be  ^vithheld  no  outward  token  of  respect,  he  at  the 
same  time  determined  to  prevented  future  opportunities  of 
obtaining  glorj.  He,  therefore,  under  pretence  of  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  govermenl  of  Spain,  recalled  him 
from  Britain  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  xlgricola  fovmd 
that  the  government  of  Spain  was  given  to  another.  He 
soon  after  died  in  retirement,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  his  end  was  hastened  by  the  orders  of  Doraitian. 

29.  Domitian  soon  had  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  so 
experienced  a  general.  Incursions  were  made  by  the 
barbarians  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  Romans 
were  defeated  in  several  engagements.  At  last,  partly 
"by  force  and  partly  by  money,  the  barbarians  were  repelled, 
and  Domilian  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and  took  the  name  of 
Germ  aniens,  for  his  conquests  over  a  people  with  whom 
he  had  never  contended. 

30.  It  w^ould  be  difficult  to  say  which  now  increased 
most  rapidly,  his  arrogance  or  his  cruelty.  He  would  per- 
mit his  statue  to  be  made  of  no  baser  material  than  silver 
or  gold,  and  assumed  to  himself  divine  honors.  He 
caused  numbers  of  the  most  illustrious  senators  and  others 
to  be  put  to  death,  on  the  most  trifling  pretences.  One 
-^lius  Lama  was  condemned  and  executed  for  jesting, 
though  there  neither  wit  nor  poignancy  in  his  jest- 
Sis.  Lucius   Antonius,  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 

knowing  how  Domitian  was  hated  in  Rome,  determined  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  throne.  But  his  army  was  defeated 
by  the  emperor's  forces,  under  his  general  Normandus. 

32.  In   order   to    discover   those    who   had   favoured 

Antonius,  Domitian  invented  new  tortures.     In  the  midst 

of  liis  severity,  he  aggravated  his  guilt  by  hypocrisy — never 

pronouncing  a  sentence  but  with  a  preamble  of  gentleness 

E  2 
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and  mercy.  He  always  witnessed  the  tortures  wblch  he 
intlicted,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  adding  keenness 
to  every  agony. 

33.  But  an  end  was  soon  put  to  his  cruelties.  It  was 
his  custom  to  put  down  in  his  tablets  the  names  of  all 
those  he  intended  to  destroy.  These  having  one  day 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Domitia,  she  found  her 
name  in  the  list  of  the  condemned.  She  showed  the  list 
to  others,  whose  names  were  also  there,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  formed,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  tvrant. 
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CHATER  XX. 

FROM    THE    DEATH  OF    DO.MITIAN  TO    THE    DEaTH    OF    ADRIAN 
A.    D.    96   TO    138. — YEAR    OF    HOME    84D    TO   891. 

1.  The  tidings  of  Domitian's  death  were  received  with 
different  feelings  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army. 
The  senate  manifested  the  utmost  joy,  and  hastened  to 
load  his  memory  with  reproaches.  They  commanded  his 
statues  to  be  taken  down,  and  decreed  that  his  funeral 
obsequies  should  be  omitted.  The  people,  now  destitute  of 
any  share  in  the  government,  seemed  to  care  little  about 
the  matter.  The  army,  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed 
many  favors,  alone  regretted  his  death. 

2.  On  the  very  ihy  upon  which  the  tyrant  was  slain, 
the  senate  htstened  to  appoint  his  successor.  Their 
ehoice  fell  on  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  man  of  noble  family,  a 
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Spaniard  by  birth.  He  was  sixtj-five  years  of  age,  and 
had  long  been  respected  on  account  of  his  virtues. 
Desirous  to  obtain  the  love  rather  than  to  excite  the  fears 
of  his  subjects,  his  reign  was  characterized  by  gentleness 
and  moderation,  He  enacted  several  wise  laws,  abolished 
many  severe  taxes,  and  restored  to  many  the  property  of 
which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  Doinitiau. 

3.  Upon  coining  to  the  throne,  he  had  taken  a  solemn 
oath  that  dui^ing  his  reign  no  senator  should  be  put  to 
death  with  his  consent.  So  truly  was  this  oath  kept,  that 
he  refused  to  punish  any,  though  guilty  of  fearful  crimes. 
Two  senators  having  conspired  to  put  him  to  death,  in- 
stead of  acting  against  them,  he  took  them  with  him  to 
the  public  theatre,  and  presenting  each  of  them  with 
a  dagger,  bade  them  strike,  as  he  was  determined  not  to 
tlefend  himself. 

4.  But  the  mildness  of  his  disposiiion,  while  it  won  for 
him  the  affection  of  good  men,  served  only  to  encourage 
the  bad  in  the  commission  of  further  crimes  ;  and  it  soon 
became  endent  to  himself  that  the  reins  of  government 
must  be  held  by  a  firmer  hand.  He,  therefore,  adopted 
Trajan,  governor  of  Upper  Germany,  into  his  family,  and 
declared  him  his  colleague  and  successor.  Trajan  was 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
and  the  remainder  of  Nerva's  short  reign  was  passed  in 
comparative  peace.  He,  however,  survived  the  adoption 
of  Trajan  only  three  months.  He  died  at  Eome  after  a 
short  reign  of  one  year,  four  months,  and  nine  days.  He 
was  the  fi.rst  foreign  emperor  that  reigned  in  Rome,  a.  d. 
98 — year  of  Rome  851. 

5.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  death  of  Nerva,  Trajan 
prepared  to  return  to  Rome.     Instead  of  advancing  ia 
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triumph,  as  had  been  the  manner  of  former  emperors,  he 
entered  the  city  on  foot,  attended  by  the  civil  officers  of 
state,  and  followed  by  his  soldiers.  On  presenting  the 
sword,  as  was  the  costume,  lo  the  proefect  of  the  proeto- 
rian  bands,  he  said,  "  Take  this  sword  and  use  it ;  if  I 
have  merit,  for  me  ;  if  otherwise,  against  me  ;"  and  added, 
that  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  first  that  was  bound  to 
observe  them. 

6.  The  great  qualities  of  his  mind,  accompanied  asthej 
w^re  by  many  personal  advantages,  secured  for  him  the 
affection  and  respect  oi  the  people  over  whom  he  reigned. 
His  application  to  business,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies, 
his  modesty  in  exaltation,  and  his  liberality  to  the  deserv- 
ing, won  alike  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries  and  the 
admiration  of  posterity. 

7.  During  the  reign  of  Domitian,  peace  with  the  Dacians 
had  been  purchased  by  the  annual  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.  This  ignominious  tribute  Trajan  refused  to 
pay,  and  a  war  with  tiiat  people  was  the  consequence. 
For  some  time  Trajan  was  vigorously  opposed  by  them, 
but  being  at  length  forced  into  a  general  battle,  the 
Dacians  were  utterly  defeated,  and  obliged  to  accept  peace 
-on  disadvantageous  terms,  Decebalus,  their  king,  acknow- 
ledging himself  a  vassal  of  the  Romans. 

8.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  triumph  which  Trajan 
enjoyed  oa  his  return  to  Rome  over,  when  tidsn^s  were 
brought  that  the  Dacians  had  renewed  hostilities,  and 
Trajan  marched  a  secon<I  time  against  them.  In  order 
to  be  better  able  to  invade  the  enemies'  country  at  plea- 
sure, Trajan  built  a  bridge  across  the  Danube.  This 
amazing  structure  consisted  of  more  than  twenty-two 
arches,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  one  hundred 
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and  seventy  broad.  Its  ruins,  which  remain  to  this  dar, 
show  modern  architects  how  far  they  were  surpassed  by 
the  ancients  in  the  greatness  and  boldness  of  their  designs. 

9.  When  the  bridge  was  finished,  Trajan  pressed  the 
war  with  oreat  vi2:or.  The  Dacians  oaininor  wisdom 
from  their  late  defeat,  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  a  battl^,  but  in  various  ways  greatly  distres- 
sed the  Romans.  By  sharing  the  fatigues  of  the  com- 
paign,  Trajan  sustained  the  courage  of  bis  army  under 
severe  hardships,  and  at  length  the  whole  country  was 
subdued,  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province. 

10.  Having  thus  restored  peace  and  prosperity,  Trajan 
continued  to  reign,  beloved  and  honored  by  his  subjects. 
He  punished  vice  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  encouraging  merit.  He  was  not,  however, 
equally  just  to  all  his  subjects.  Under  the  sanction  of  a 
law  which  had  been  enacted,  in  which  all  dissent  from  the 
established  religion  was  declared  to  be  unlawful,  the 
Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  were  greatly 
oppressed.  Many  were  put  to  death,  as  ^^ell  by  popular 
tumults  as  by  edicts  and  judicial  proceedings.  Testi- 
mony, however,  being  borne  by  Pliny,  the  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  and  others,  to  the  moral  and  inoffensive  lives  of 
the  Christians,  the  persv?cution  ceased. 

11.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Armenians  and  Persians  had 
refused  submission  to  the  Romans,  and  Trajan  prepared 
to  lead  an  army  against  them.  The  king  of  Armenia 
fled  at  his  approach,  rnd  the  governors  and  nobles 
immediately  submitted  to  Trajan.  Still  advancing,  he 
conquered  Parthia,  Syria,  and  Chaldea,  and  took  the 
famous  city  of  Babylon. 

12.  Following  the  route  formerly  taken  by  Alexander 
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the  Great,  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  advanced  to  the  city 
of  Ctesiphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  for  himself  a 
passage  into  Persia.  Here  his  conquests  were  rather 
splendid  than  useful.  Having  reduced  the  country  along 
the  Tigris,  he  proceeded  southward  to  the  Persian  gulf. 

13.  His  army  being  much  reduced  by  the  hardships 
they  had  endured,  and  by  the  unfavcrableness  of  the 
ciimate,  he  with  great  labour  and  difficulty  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  and  sailing  down  the  gulf,  entered  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Here  his  conquests  were  still  continued,  and  a  part  of  the 
Indies  became  subject  to  Rome.  Hearing,  however, 
that  many  of  the  conquered  provinces  had  again  revolted, 
he  resolved,  instead  of  advancing  further,  to  return  and 
reduce  them  to  submission.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
entirely  successful. 

14.  Having  given  monarchs  to  Parthia  and  Armenia, 
and  appointed  governors  and  lieutenants  in  the  other 
provinces,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Rome,  where  magnifi- 
cent preparations  were  being  made  to  receive  him.  When 
he  had  proceeded  as  far  asCiiicia,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  advance  in  the  usual  manner.  He  was,  therefore, 
taken  by  ship  to  Selucia,  where  he  died,  in  the  tixty-first 
vear  of  his  aoe,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reion.  a.  d. 
117.— Year  of  Rome  870. 

15.  Trajan  is  distinguished  as  the  greatest  and  the  best 
emperor  of  Rome.  The  veneration  in  which  he  was  held 
hy  the  Romans,  may  be  known  by  their  manner  of  bless- 
ing future  emperors.  They  always  Vvished  for  them  the 
fortune  of  Augustus  and  the  goodness  of  Trajan.  His 
military  virtues,  however,  on  which  he  chiefly  prided 
himself,  were  of  little  value  to  his  country,  and  his  splen- 
did conquests  were  only  available  to  the  Romans  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  conqueror. 
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16.  It  is  supposed  that  Adrian  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  to  the  intrigues  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan. 
With  the  emperor  himself  he  had  never  been  a  favorite. 
He  v/as  extravagant  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  had  con- 
tracted many  debts.  He  was,  besides,  inconstant,  capri- 
cious, and  apt  to  envy  another's  reputation  ;  and  though 
his  talents  and  acquirements  were  of  a  high  order,  they 
were  not  such  as  would  recommend  him  to  one  who 
being  himself  devoted  to  v/ar,  wislied  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  soldier. 

17.  Plotina  concealed  the  death  of  the  emperor  till 
Adrian  had  assured  himself  of  the  favor  of  the  army.  A 
forged  instrument  was  then  produced,  which  declared 
Adrian  to  have  been  adopted  to  succeed  to  the  empire-, 
and  through  this  artifice  he  obtained  the  throne.  His 
first  care  was  to  write  to  the  senate,  declining  to  assume 
the  c-overnment  without  their  sanction. 

o 

18.  The  senate  immediately  decreed  him  a  magnificent 
triumph.  Thi-s,  however,  he  modestly  declined,  desiring 
that  all  honors  designed  for  him  might  be  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Trajan.  The  statue  of  the  decea^jed  em.peror, 
therefore,  formed  the  chief  figure  in  a  splendid  procession. 
His  ashes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  on  a  pillar  one 
hundred  and  forty  leet  high,  on  which  was  engraven  the 
particulars  of  his  exploits  in  the  east.  This  pillar  still 
remains. 

19.  The  policy  adopted  by  Adrian  was  an  eniiie 
contrast  to  that  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  predeces- 
sor. He  abandoned  iW  the  recent  conquests  of  the 
E,omans,  and  made  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his 
dominions  in  the  east.  He  intended  to  withdraw  the 
Roman  power  from  those  of  the    European    province* 
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that  were  defended  with  greatest  difficulty,  but  from  this 
he  was  prevented  by  the  counsel  of  his  friends.  He 
caused  the  bridge  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube  to  be 
broken  down,  as  it  was  of  greater  use  to  the  barbarians 
in  their  incursions  on  the  E.oman  territories,  than  it  was 
to  the  Pvoraans  in  repelling  those  incursions. 

20.  Adrian  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Roman  emperors  for  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments. 
He  wrote  elegantly  both  in  prose  and  verse^  and  was  one 
of  the  best  orators  of  the  day.  He  vvvis  an  excellent 
musician,  and  in  drawing  and  painting  equalled  the  first 
masters.  His  memory  was  astonishing.  He  recollected 
the  names  of  all  his  soldiers  thoudi  ever  so  long;  absent. 
He  was  strong  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  both  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  and  frequently  with  his  own  hands 
killed  wild  bears  and  lions  in  hunting. 

21.  Nor  was  he  without  marked  moral  virtues.  His 
moderation  was  manifested  in  pardoning  the  injuries 
he  had  received  when  a  private  mrai.  One  day 
meeting  a  person  who  had  formerly  been  his  most 
inveterate  enemy,  "  my  good  friend,''  he  said,  "  you  have 
escaped,  for  I  am  made  emperoi ."  He  had  great  vener- 
ation for  the  senate,  and  never  permitted  the  entrance  of 
unworthy  persons  into  it.  He  relieved  the  wants  of  the 
indigent,  and  even  visited  them  in  sickness,  declaring 
that  he  was  emperor  not  for  his  own  good  but  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

22.  But  these  virtues  were  conirasted  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  vices.  He  was  proud,  ha^tv,  and  revengeful, 
and  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul  were  curiosity  and 
vanity.  T'nder  the  inlluence  of  ti.ese  base  passions,  he 
frequently  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  During 
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his  reig-R,  the  persecution  of  the   Christians  v/as  renewed, 
and  for  some  time  carried  on  with  great  rigor. 

'23.  But  whatever  might  have  been  his  private  char- 
acter as  an  emperor,  it  was  admirable  wisdom  and  sound 
policy  which  characterized  all  his  public  acts.  The  most 
distant  parts  of  his  vast  empire  commanded  his  attention 
and  shared  his  care.  T  aking  with  him  a  splended  court 
and  a  considerable  army,  he  visited  Gaul,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Britain.  Y\^hi!e  in  Britain,  he  built  a  v/all 
of  earth  and  wood,  extending  from  the  river  Eden,  in 
Cumberland,  to  the  Tyne,  in  Northcumberland,  to  assist 
in  protecting  the  inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  From  Britain,  he  proceeded  through 
Gaul  to  Spain,  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  joy. 

24.  Having  returned  to  Pvome,  he  prepared  to  visit  the 
Pi-onjaa  provinces  in  the  east.  In  Parthia  he  quelled  a 
rebellion  that  had  arisen,  and  returned  by  Athens,  where 
he  spent  some  time.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Africa, 
where  he  regulated  the  government,  reformed  abuses,  and 
ordered  the  erection  of  many  magnificent  buildings.  He 
caused  Carthage  to  be  rebuilt,  giving  it  his  own  name, 
Adrianople.  In  Egypt,  he  restored  the  tomb  of  Pompey, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay. 

25.  He  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Jews  began  to  think  that  the  time  of  their  restor- 
ation was  at  hand.  Their  expectatio  'S  were,  however, 
sadly  disappointed.  Adrian  not  only  bestowed  many 
privileges  oa  the  Pagan  worshippers  at  Jerusalem,  but 
forbade  the  Jews  to  practice  many  of  tlieir  religious  rites. 
These  things  were  more  than  the  Jews  could  bear,  and 
under  their  leader  Barchab,  they  ran  to  arms  with  the 
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niosl  desperate  fiirj.  In  tbis  war,  which  lasted  several 
years,  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Jews  peiished  ; 
and  those  Avho  survived  were  banished  from  .Tudea.  Many 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  great  scattering  of  the 
nation  dates  from  this  time. 

26.  After  spending  thirteen  years  in  visiting  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  Adrian  took  up  his  residence  alternately  at 
Home  and  Tibur,  where  he  built  a  palace  of  so  great 
extent,  that  its  ruins  resemble  that  of  a  considerable  town. 
His  increasing  infirmities  now  admonished  hirn  that  it  waj< 
time  to  think  of  a  successor.  His  first  choice  fell  on 
Lucius  Yerus,  a  handsome  and  noble  youth.  His  physi- 
cal weakness  and  the  effeminacy  of  his  character,  however, 
rendered  him  wholly  unfit  for  the  elevated  position 
designed  for  him.  Fortunately  Adrian  survived  him,  and 
his  next  choice  did  honor  to  his  judgement.  He  adopted 
as  his  successor  Titus  Antoninus,  a  senator  of  the  a^e  of 
fifty  years,  of  blameless  character,  on  condition  that  he 
would  at  the  same  time  adopt  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  youili 
of  great  promise. 

27.  The  last  years  of  the  life  of  Adrian  were  rendered 
miserable  by  his  intense  bodily  sufferings ;  so  that  he 
frequently  entreated  bis  attendants  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  impiety,  hov/ever,  Antoninus  Avould  not  permit,  but 
used  every  means  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  and  reconcile 
him  to  life.  He  at  length  died  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  bis  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  ttventy-cne  years. 
A.  D.  138. — Year  of  Eom.e  892. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  Ticentietli, 

1.  How  -nas  the  tidings  of  Domitian's  death  received  by  the  senate  \ 
By  ti^e  pe  pie  %     By  the  army  ? 

2.  W  ho  Avas  chosen  as  his  successor  ? 

What  is  said  cf  Nerva  ? 

3.  What  oath  did  he  take  ?     How  did  he  keep  it  1 

4.  What  soon  became  evident  \ 

Whom  did  he  adopt  ?     What  is  said  of  Trajan  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  death  of  iNerva  % 

5.  How  did  Trajan  enter  Home  \ 

What  did  he  sav  on  presenting  the  sword  % 

6.  Whatis  said  cfTiujan  \ 

7.  What  did  Trajan  refuse  to  do  1 

Who  were  victorious  in  the  war  u  hich  f jllowcd  1 

8.  Did  peace  continue  iorig  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  Dacians  1     What  of  Trajan  1 

10.  What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  1 

1 1 .  What  f  f  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  A-menians  and  Persians  1 

12.  \^  hat  was  Trajan's  succe!^s  ? 
What  route  di(.  he  follow  ? 

13.  What  is  said  of  his  fleet  %     VVTiy  did  he  return  % 

14.  Whi!  is  said  of  his  return  and  death  %. 

15.  What  is  said  of  his  character  1 

\v  hat  of  his  military  virtues  ' 

16.  To  what  aid  Adrian  owe  his  elevation  lo  the  throne  ?     ^Yhat  is 

said  of  him  ? 

17.  Whnt  did  Plotina  do  ? 

1*<.  What  did  the  senate  decree  % 
Wiiat  did  Adrian  desire  1 
What  followed  \ 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  policy  of  Adiian  1 

What  of  the  I^oman  conquest  in  the  east  1 
"^^  hat  of  the  Europe  an  provinces  \ 

20.  What  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  1 

21.  ^^  hat  is  said  of  the  accomplishments  cf  Adrian  \ 

22.  What  i.r  his  morid  virtues  % 

23.  What  .'  1"  contrasting  vices  % 

U  hal  cf  his  character  as  an  emperor  1 

24.  What  Provinces  did  he  visit  I 

Wiiat  is  said  of  Farthia  %     What  of  Africa  1 
What  great  city  did  Adrian  rebuild  \ 

25.  What  is  said  of  Jerusalem  ']     What  of  the  Jews  % 

26.  Where  did  Adrian  reside  ?     Whom  did  he  first  choose  as  his 

successor  '? 
Whoiii  did  he  afterwards  choose  %     Wh^it  is  said  of  Antoninus  '? 

27.  What  of  the  last  years  of  Adrian's  life  } 

What  was  his  age,  and  how  long  had  he  reigned  % 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FROM  THE    DEATH  OF  ADRIAN  TO  THE    DEATH    OF  MARCUS 
AURELIUS,  A.  D.  13S  TO  180.  —  YEAR    OF    ROME    891  TO  933. 

1.  Antoninus,  the  successor  of  Adrian,  was  a  native  of 
Gaul.  He  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family, 
and  had  so  filled  some  of  the  most  impoitant  offices  of 
state  as  to  merit  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  country. 
Nor  did  his  elevation  to  the  throne  tend  to  weaken  the 
virtues  developed  in  a  humbler  station.  He  was  called  a 
second  Numa.  The  same  love  of  religion,  justice,  and 
peace  characterized  both  princes;  but  while  the  influence 
of  Numa  extended  only  to  mfrnt  Rome,  and  a  few  sur- 
rounding villages,  Adrian  diffused  peace  and  order  over 
half  the  world. 

2.  Unwilling  to  burden  his  subjects  with  ostentatious  or 
unnecessary  expenses,  he  spent  little  time  in  travelling  over 
his  dominions.  He  moderated  many  imposts  and  tributes, 
and  commanded  that  all  should  be  levied  without  parti- 
ality and  oppression.  When  Fanstina,  the  empress, 
expostulated  with  him  for  carrying  his  liberality  so  far  as 
to  dispose  of  his  own  private  fortune  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent,  he  replied,  that  when  he  became  emperor  he  gave 
up  all  private  interests  ;  and  that  all  he  now  had  belonged 
to  the  public. 

3.  He  even  protectel  the  oppressed  Christians,  declar- 
ing that  whoever  molested  them  merely  on  account  of  their 
religion,  should  be  made  to  suf.er  the  punishment  designed 
for  the  accused.  "When  any  sought  to  inspire  him  with  a 
love  of  military  glory,  he  replied,  that  he  desired  more  the 
preservation  of  one  subject  than  the  destruction  of  a 
tho'isand  enemies. 
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4.  His  loag  and  prosperous  reign  was  so  peaceful  as  to 
afford  but  few  materials  for  the  historian.  While  at  Dorium, 
a  pleasure  house  at  a  short  distance  from  Kome,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  believing  death  to  be  near,  he 
confirmed  the  adoption  of  IMarcus  Aurelius,  and  commanded 
that  the  golden  statue  of  fortune,  which  always  occupied 
the  chamber  of  the  emperor,  should  be  carried  from  his 
into  that  of  his  successor.  He  died  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned  twenty-two  years 
and  eight  months,     a.  d.  161. — Year  of  Kome  914. 

5.  IMarcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Antoninus,  as- 
sociated with  himself  in  the  government  Lucius  Verus,  the 
son  of  that  Verus  whom  Adrian  had  first  adopted,  and 
Kome  was  for  the  first  time  governed  by  two  sovereigns 
of  equal  power.  Their  merits  were,  however,  far  from 
being  equal.  While  Aurelius  was  remarkable  for  his  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments,  Verus  rendered  himself  con- 
temptible by  his  ungovernable  passions,  and  corrupt 
morals.  The  one  was  an  example  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, the  other  of  ignorance,  sloth,  and  extravagance. 

6th.  Scarcely  were  they  seated  on  the  throne,  when 
their  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  attacks  of  the  barbarous 
nations  on  all  sides  of  their  dominions.  The  barbarians 
of  Europe  were,  however,  soon  subdued  by  the  generals 
of  the  empire,  and  Verus  himself  marched  against  the 
Parthians. 

7.  But  his  desire  for  military  glory  was  only  short- 
lived. Advancing  no  further  than  Antioch,  he  there  gave 
himself  up  tc  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  rioting  in 
excesses  unknown  even  to  the  voluptuous  Greeks.  In  the 
mean  time  his  generals  opposed  the  enemy  with  entire 
success.      Parthia  was  entirely  subdued  ;    the  cities  of 
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Babjlon    and    Ctesiphoa    taken ;     and    tue    magnificent 
palaces  of  the  Partliians  monarchs  utterly  destroyed. 

8.  These  advantages,  hoAvever,  were  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  more  than  half  the  army,  which  had  become  the 
prey  of  pestilence  and  famine.  But  neither  the  loss  of 
his  soldiers  nor  his  own  inactivity,  could  prevent  Verus 
from  claiming  and  obtaining  a  triumph  on  his  return  to 
Pvome. 

9.  During  the  absence  of  Verus,  Aurelius  had  been 
intent  on  advancing  the  interests  of  his  subjects  at  home. 
He  devoted  himself  with  untirino-  zeal  to  the  reofulation 
of  the  affairs  of  government,  and  to  tiie  correction  of  such 
faults  as  he  found  in  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  state.  So 
great  was  the  respect  paid  by  him  to  the  opinions  of  the 
senate,  that  the  days  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  almost 
to  be  restored. 

10.  Aurelius  hoped  that  Verus,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
would  lay  aside  vices  so  disgraceful  to  his  character  as  an 
emperor.  In  this  he  was,  however,  disappointed.  In  the 
midst  of  the  terror  and  disolation  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  the  plague,  which  the  soldiers  had  brought  from  Par- 
thia  and  spread  in  all  the  provinces  through  which  they 
passed,  Verus  still  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of 
debauchery. 

11.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  miserable  state  of  the 
empire  at  this  time.  To  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence 
were  added  earthquakes,  famines,  and  inundations.  The 
barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  taking  advantage  of  these 
calamities,  advanced  even  to  Italy.  And  as  if  these  evils 
were  not  enough,  a  violent  persecution  was  commenced 
against  the  Christians,  under  pretence  that  their  impiety 
had   brought   these  calamities   upon  the  state.     In  this. 
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persecution,  Justin  IMartyr,  Poly  carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
and  many  others  perished. 

12.  In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  Aurelius  prepared 
to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  baibarians.  Taking  Verus 
with  him,  he  advanced  against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni, 
and  in  a  few  months  succeeded  in  subduing  those  tribes. 
Yerus  died  of  apoplexy,  while  on  his  journey  back  to 
Rome.  Some  affirm  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Faustina, 
the  empress ;  others  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
of  his  wife,  Lucida.  His  death  was  little  regretted. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise  is,  that  he  did  not 
seek  to  oppose  the  wise  plans  of  his  colleague. 

13.  Aurelius,  now  freed  from  the  burden  of  his  collea- 
gues^ follies  and  vices,  began  to  act  with  greater  vigor 
than  ever  for  the  good  of  the  empire.  Having  succeeded 
in  quelling  a  second  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  he  employ- 
ed himself  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  regulation 
of  public  aftairs.  He  moderated  the  public  expenses,  and 
lessened  the  number  of  shows  and  sports  exhibited  in  the 
amphitheatre.  He  endeavored  to  restrain  the  luxury  of 
the  rich,  and  took  the  poor  under  his  especial   protection. 

14.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  the  empire  were,  however, 
again  interrupted  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  ; 
and  the  strength  of  all  the  nations  between  Illyricum  and 
the  furthest  part  of  Gaid  being  now  united,  they  were 
more  foiniidable  then  ever.  In  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  aimy,  which  had  been  much  weakened  by 
the  plague,  Aurelius  inlisted  slaves,  gladiators,  and  even 
the  banditti  of  Dalmntia  ;  and  to  supply  the  exhausted 
treasury,  he  sold  all  the  moveable  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  rich  furniture  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  cabinets 
of  Adrian. 
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15.  The  details  of  tliis  war  are  not  clearly  related 
by  historians.  One  battle  is  mentioned  in  which  the 
Romans  were  saved  from  defeat  by  the  immediate 
interposition  of  heaven.  Enclosed  by  mountains,  almost 
suflbcated  by  heat,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
enemy,  they  seemed  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  deliverance, 
when  the  bursting  of  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  revived  and 
refreshed  the  fainting  soldiers.  The  same  clouds  dis- 
charged so  violent  a  storm  of  hail,  accompanied  witii 
thunder,  upon  the  enemy,  as  to  astonish  and  confound  them, 
so  that  they  were  easily  overpowered  by  the  Piomans. 

16.  Both  Pagan  and  Christian  writers  unite  in  declar- 
ing this  escape  to  have  been  miraculous  ;  but  while  the 
latter  declare  it  to  have  been  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
a  Christian  legion,  the  former  ascribe  it  to  the  efficacy 
of  those  of  the  emperor.  However  this  may  be,  Aure- 
lius  immediately  relaxed  the  persecution  carried  on 
against  the  Christians,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  in  behalf 
of  their  religion. 

17.  At  the  close  of  this  war,  Aurelius  was  obliged  to 
hasten  home,  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  had  arisen  in  the 
east.  Avidius  Cassius,  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  aspir- 
ing to  supreme  power,  and  encouraged,  it  is  supposed,  by 
the  empress  Faustina,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  of  Syria.  One  of  his  chief  artifices  to  procure 
popularity,  was  his  giving  out  that  he  was  decended  from 
the  famous  Cassius,  who  had  conspired  agrinst  Julius 
Ca3sar,  and  like  him  he  pre:ended  that  his  desires  were 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pome. 

18.  Aurelius  calmly  prepared  to  oppose  him  Avidius 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  draw  over  Greece  to  1  is  interests. 
The  love  which  all  mankind  bore  to  the  good  emperor^^ 

G 
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frustrated  his  expectations,  and  he  was  slain  hy  his  own 
oflScers  in  less  than  four  months  after  his  first  revolt.  His 
bead  was  brought  to  the  emperor,  who  saw  it  with  regret, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  receive  honorable  inter- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  treated  with 
great  lenity ;  and  such  of  them  as  were  banished,  were 
afterwards  recalled. 

19.  Aurelius  was  not  permitted  to  spend  his  last  days 
in  peace.  Once  more  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  and 
barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  lead  an  army  against  them.  Many  bloody  battles 
were  fought,  in  which  the  courage  and  example  of  the 
emperor  gained  the  victory.  AVhile  advancing  upon  his 
third  campaign,  he  was  seized  with  the  plague,  at  A'ienna, 
and  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having 
reigned  nineteen  years  and  some  days.  180  a.  d. — 933 
year  of  Home. 


Questions  on  Cluipter  Tiventy- First. 

1 .  Who  ^vas  Antoninus  1 

2.  W  list  is  said  of  him  ?  What  has  he  been  called  1 
Why  did  he  not  travel  much  ? 

3.  What  reply  did  he  make  to  Faustina  ? 

How  did  he  treat  the  Christians  ? 

Whe  1  urged  to  seek  military  glory,  what  was  his  reply  ? 

4.  What  was  the  character  of  his  rei^n  ? 
What  is  said  of  his  deaih  1 

5.  Whom    did   Ai areas  Aurelius   associate  with  himself  in  the 

govjirnment  ? 
G.  What  is  said  of  the  character  of  the  two  emperors  I 
What  troubled  the  neace  of  the  empire  1 

7.  What  of  Verus  % 

h  ow  did  he  spend  his  time  1 

8.  What  was  the  success  of  his  generals  1 

9.  Whatol  his  return  to  Ko'  e  "? 

10.  What  of  Aurelius  during  the  absence  of  Verus  1 
U.  How  did  Veru3  act  on  his  return  t:>  Rome  1 
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What  .vas  the  state  of  the  empire  at  this  time  1 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  persecution  of  ihe  Christians  ? 
Whom  did  Aurelius  go  to  oppose  1 

What  is  said  of  tlie  dealii  of  Verus  1 

13.  What  of  A'lrelius  afier  his  death  1 

14.  How  were  his  l.ibors  again  interrupted  1 

How  did  he  increase  his  army  1 
How  procure  treasure  '? 

15.  What  is  said  of  the  details  of  this  war  ? 

Relate  the  manner  in  which  the  army  was  at  one  time  saved  ? 

16.  In  what  do  Pagui  and  Christian  writers  agree  1 
What  did  Aurelius  do  1 

17.  Why  did  Aurelius  hasten  home  1 
What  is  Slid  oC  Avidius  '? 

18.  Was  his  attempt  successful  1 

19.  What  is  said  oC  liie  last  years  of  the  life  of  Aurelius  T 

What  of  his  death  1  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  AURELIUS  TO    THE    DEATH    OF    SEVERUS.. 
A.  I).  180  TO  211.  — YEAR  OF  ROME  933  TO  964. 

1.  The  virtues  of  Aurelius  procured  for  Commodus,his 
son,  an  easy  acc?ssion  to  the  throne.  He  had  accom- 
panied his  father  '.n  the  expedition  against  the  barbarians, 
and  on  his  return  to  Iloms,  after  having  procured  an 
honorable  peace  with  them,  he  was  received  by  the  peo- 
ple with  every  den:onstration  of  joy.  His  graceful  person 
and  popular  address  attracted  the  public  favor  ;  and  the 
people  were  willing  to  excuse  on  account  of  his  youth  the 
follies  that  he  had  committed,  and  to  believe  that  the 
virtues  of  the  father  were  inherited  by  the  son. 

2.  For  the  tirst  few  years  of  his  reign  little  occurred 
to  undeceive  them.  The  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
men  who  had  been  the  counsellors  of  the  good  Aurelius, 
were  sufficient  to  preserve  at  least  an  appearance  of  pro?:- 
p.erity.       Commodus   himself  gave   so   many   proofs,  oC 
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generosity,  as  to  leave  room  for  the  belief  that  the  man}r 
crimes  which  disgraced  his  reign  were  rather  the  conse- 
quences of  a  weak  yielding  to  evil  counsel,  than  the  fruits 
of  a  cruel  and  wicked  disposition. 

3.  About  this  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  within  the  walls  of  his  own  palace.  Lucilla,  his  sister^ 
the  widow  of  Lucius  Verus,  weary  of  occupying  only  a 
second  rank,  and  envious  of  the  power  of  the  reigning* 
empress,  armed  the  murderer  against  the  life  of  her 
brother.  On  returning  one  night  from  the  amphitheatre ,^ 
Commodus  was  met  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  rush- 
ing upon  him  with  a  drawn  sword  exclaimed,  "  The  senate 
send  you  this."  The  attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  Being 
seized  by  the  guards,  he  confessed  the  whole  plot.  Lucilla 
was  banished  and  afterrards  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  of 
the  conspirators  shared  her  fate. 

4.  But  the  words  of  the  assassin  were  never  forgotten 
by  Commodus.  From  that  time  he  manifested  equal  fear 
and  hatred  of  the  senate,  and  many  of  its  noblest  ornaments 
fell  victims  to  his  rage.  The  death  of  one  person  of  rank 
involved  the  desth  of  all  who  might  lament  or  revenge 
him,  and  Commodus  once  excited  to  cruelty,  became  inca- 
pable of  pity  or  remorse. 

5.  The  discovery  of  several  conspiracies  which  had 
been  formed  against  him,  seemed  only  to  increase  his  thirst 
for  blood.  Perrennis,  liis  favorite  minister,  fell  a  victim 
to  his  suspicions.  r\.^aternu3,  a  private  soldier,  collected 
together  a  great  number  of  those  who  like  himself  had 
deserted  from  the  army,  and  advanced  towards  Rome,  with 
the  design  of  murdering  the  emperor,  and  placing  himself 
on  the  throna.  He  was,  however,  betrayed  by  the  envy  of 
an  accomplice,  at  the  moment  when  his  enterprise  was  ripe 
for  execution* 
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6.  The  successor  of  Perrennis  in  the  favor  of  Commo- 
dus,  was  Cleander,  bj  birth  a  Phrygian.  He  bad  entered 
the  palace  as  a  slave,  and  had  made  himself  so  useful  to 
the  emperoF;  that  he  was  raised  bj  him  to  the  most  exalted 
station  that  a  subject  could  occupy.  His  ruhng  passion 
was  avarice.  By  him  the  rank  of  patrician  and  senator 
was  exposed  for  sale,  and  he  shared  with  the  several  gover- 
nors'the  revenues  of  the  provinces.  In  this  way,  he  soon 
obtained  a  larger  fortune  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by 
a  freed  man. 

7.  Commodus  was  well  pleased  as  long  as  the  magnificent 
presents  of  his  minister  afforded  him  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  passions.  Cleander  sought  to  divert  envy  and  dazzle 
the  people  by  an  appearance  of  liberality,  and  caused  the 
erection  of  baths,  porticos,  and  places  of  exercise  for 
their  use. 

8.  At  length,  however,  being  accused  of  withholding 
corn  in  a  time  of  famine,  the  populace  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.  Approaching  in  a  body  the  palace  of  the 
emperor,  they  demanded  that  Cleander  should  be  put  to 
death.  Yielding  to  necessity,  the  emperor  commanded 
that  his  head  should  be  thrown  to  them,  and  the  tumult 
was  appeased.  Several  succeeding  favorites,  and  many  of 
his  own  relations,  soon  after  fell  victims  to  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant. 

9.  Commodus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence 
of  every  folly.  He  fought  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  certainly  displayed  wonderful  skill.  On  one 
occasion,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  one  hundred  lions, 
that  were  let  loose  at  once  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  as- 
sumed the  name  of  a  common  gladiator,  and  fought  in  this 
character   seven  hundred  and  thirty  five  tunes,  causing 
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his  exploits  to  be  recorded  in  the  public  acts  of  the 
empire.  He  still  further  disgraced  himself  by  exacting 
from  the  common  fund  of  gladiators  a  stipend  so  exorbi- 
tant as  to  become  a  new  and  ignominous  tax  on  the 
Roman  people. 

10.  At  length,  however,  some  of  his  own  household, 
fearing  that  thej  might  be  the  next  victims  of  his  cruelty, 
determined  to  save  themselves  by  destroying  liim.  MaFcia, 
one  of  his  female  favorites,  mingled  poison  with  his  wine, 
and  -while  under  its  influence  he  was  strangled  ^vithout 
resistance.  Thus  died  Commodus,  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thii'teenth  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  192, 
year  of  E.ome,  9i5. 

11.  The  plans  of  the  conspirators  had  been  well  laid. 
They  had  decided  to  make  Pertinax,  proefect  of  the  city, 
the  successor  of  the  tyrant.  Of  humble  origin,  Pertinax 
had  risen  by  his  own  m.erit  to  occupy  some  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  state.  He  had  for  some  time  com- 
manded the  armies  in  Britain  and  Africa,  and  bad  governed 
several  provinces.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people,  who 
joyfully  hailed  him  emperor,  but  his  accession  was  coldly 
received  by  the  prastorian  bands. 

12.  Pertinax  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  reform 
of  abuses.  He  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold one  half,  remitted  the  unjust  taxes  of  Commodus,  and 
removed  many  oppressive  restraints  which  had  been  laid 
on  commerce.  But  while  by  these  means  he  secured  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  he  excited  the  anger  of  the  praetorian 
bands,  by  restoring  the  strictness  of  ancient  discipline. 
Several  conspiracies  which  they  formed  against  him,  were 
discovered  and  defeated,  either  by  the  resolution  of  the 
emperor,  or  the  faithfulness  of  his  friends,  and  they  at  last 
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determined  to  seize  by  open  violence  what  they  could  not 
obtain  by  fraud. 

13.  Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  desperate  of  their 
number,  therefore,  marched  at  noonday  to  the  imperial 
palace.  The  gates  were  throv/n  open  to  them  by  their 
companions  on  guard.  Pertinax,  scorning  flight,  calmly 
awaited  their  approach,  and  reminded  them  of  his  innocence, 
and  the  sacredness  of  their  own  oath.  For  a  time  tbey 
stood  ashamed  of  their  design,  but  at  last  a  Tungrian 
soldier  aimed  the  first  blow,  and  Pertinax  immediately 
fell  covered  with  wounds,  after  a  short  reign  of  three 
months. 

14.  The  guards,  who  had  made  no  plan  beyond  the 
death  of  Pertinax,  immediately  retired  to  their  camp,  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  there  to  await  the  consequence  of 
their  act.  Meeting  with  no  molestation  from  the  people, 
they  assumed  their  former  insolence,  and  boldly  oftered  the 
empire  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

15.  Only  two  persons  were  found  sufficiently  despicable 
to  listen  to  this  insolent  proposal,  Sulpiciusf  son-in-law 
of  Pertinax  and  prsefect  of  the  city,  and  Didius  Julian,  a 
wealthy  but  weak  senator.  Didius  was  the  successful 
bidder.  On  promising  to  each  soldier  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  a  sum  equal  to  two 
hundred  pounds,  he  was  received  into  the  camp,  and  then 
conducted  by  them  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
Senate  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of 
the  soldiers,  and  Julian  took  up  his  residence  in  the  im- 
perial palace. 

16.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  no  idea  that  the  per- 
formance of  any  duties  was  expected  or  required  of  him. 
He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  disposition.  Desiring  to  injure 
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no  one,  he  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  others  might  seek 
to  injure  him,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure,  without  taking  any  measures  to  secm'e  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  power. 

11.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  divisions  of  the  army  had 
declared  against  him.  Niger,  the  general  in  Syria,  found 
no  difHculty  in  persuading  his  soldiers  to  declare  him 
emperor,  and  the  governors  and  kings  of  the  various  pro- 
Tinces  of  the  east  acknowleged  his  claim,  and  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him.  Instead,  however,  of  hastening  to  E.ome> 
where  his  arrival  was  impatiently  expected,  Niger  remained 
at  Antioch,  satisfied  with  the  homage  of  those  about  him, 
till  the  favorable  momeiit  was  past. 

18.  Severus,  general  of  the  army  in  Panonia,  on  the 
contrary,  having  secured  his  soldiers  to  his  mterest,  by  the 
promise  of  a  smn  equal  to  four  hundred  pounds  to  each 
man,  lost  no  time  in  advancing  to  Eome.  Julian,  incapa- 
ble of  forming  any  plan  of  defence,  awaited  his  arrival  m 
terror.  The  emissaries  of  Severus  assured  the  praetorian 
guards  of  thfeir  safety,  provided  that  Julian  and  the  mur- 
derers of  Pertinax  were  given  up  to  him.  With  these 
conditions  they  at  once  complied,  and  Julian  was  beheaded 
by  them  after  a  brief  reign  of  sixty-six  days. 

19.  The  first  care  of  Severus  was  to  degrade  the 
praetorians  from  being  soldiers,  and  to  banish  them  from 
Rome.  After  making  some  arrangements  for  the  peace  of 
the  city,  he  marched  against  Niger,  who  was  still  honored 
as  the  emperor  of  the  east.  They  met  on  the  plains  of 
Issus,  on  the  very  spot  where  Alexander  had  conquered  the 
Persians,  Severus  was  entirely  victorious.  Niger  was 
lolled,  and  his  head  carried  on  a  lance  through  the  camp  of 
the  victor. 
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20.  Although  this  victorj  secured  to  Severus  the  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  he  had  still  something  to  fear  from 
the  ambition  of  Claudius  Albinus,  general  of  the  army  in 
Britain.  Regardless  of  fatigue  or  suffering,  he  advanced 
by  rapid  marches  against  him.  The  armies  met  in  Gaul. 
Fortune  for  a  time  seemed  variable,  but  at  length  a  deci- 
sive engagement  took  place,  in  which  Albinus  was  defeat- 
ed and  slain,  and  Severus  now  found  himself  without  a 
rival. 

21.  Peace  and  prosperity  seemed  now  to  be  restored 
to  the  empire,  but  the  extravagant  favors  with  which  Seve- 
rus found  it  necessary  to  reward  his  army,  prepared  the 
way  for  future  trouble.  Tlie  praetorian  bands  vvere  again 
organized.  They  were  not,  as  formerly,  chosen  from 
Italy,  but  were  composed  of  such  soldiers  from  the  various 
legions  as  were  distinguished  for  strength,  bravery,  and 
fidelity  ;  and  they  were  increased  to  four  times  their  for- 
mer number.  The  senate  Severus  did  not  treat  with 
even  the  outward  appearance  of  respect.  All  the  power 
was  lodged  in  the  army,  and  during  triis  and  the  foUcwiag 
reigns  it  was  fearfully  abused  by  them. 

22.  The  last  years  of  the  life  of  Severus  were  embit- 
tered by  the  quarrels  of  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta* 
Wisliing  to  withdraw  them  for  a  time  from  the  dissipations 
of  FiOrce,  he  took  them  with  him  to  Britain,  where  his 
presence  was  required  to  repel  an  invasion  made  by  the 
Caledonians  on  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  Severus 
soon  restored  peace,  and  built  the  wall  which  still  bears 
his  name,  from  the  Sol  way  firth  on  the  west,  to  the  north 
sea  to  the  east. 

23.  He  then  returned  to  York,  where  he  was  informed 
that  his  son  Caracalla  had  induced  the  armv  to  revolt,  and 
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declare  him  emperor.  These  tidings  greatly  aggravated 
bis  bodily  sufferings,  which  had  for  some  time  been  intense  ; 
yet  calling  his  son  and  those  who  had  joined  him  into  bis 
presence,  he  reproved  them  in  such  terms  for  their  imna- 
tural  conduct,  that  they  besought  his  pardon  on  their 
knees.  Soon  after  his  sufferings  increased  so  greatly, 
that  he  besought  his  attendants  to  give  him  poison.  This 
being  refused,  he  loaded  his  stomach  with  food  which  he 
could  not  digest,  and  he  soon  after  died,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  eighteen  years, 
A.  D.  211. — Year  of  Rome  964^. 


Questio7ts  on  Chopter  Twenty -Second. 

1.  What  is  said  of  Commodus  % 
How  was  he  recived  by  the  peoi)le  1 

2.  What  is  said  of  his  counsellors  % 

What  IS  said  of  his  appearance  of  generosity  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  consiiracy  formed  against  hinn  1 

4.  What  was  the  fate  of  Lucilla  % 

How  did  Commodus  ever  after  regard  the  Senate  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  Perrenriis  1     What  of  Maternus  ? 
H.   Who  was  the  successor  of  Perrennis  % 

What  is  said    f  h;m  '?  What  was  his  ruling  passion  1 

7.  What  did  he  expose  for  sale  1 
What  is  said  of  Commodus  % 
Ho IV  did  Cleander  divert  envy  % 

8.  What  was  the  fate  of  Cleander  ?  * 

9.  Whatfjllies  did  Commodus  now  commit  % 

How  did  he  still  further  degrade  himself  ? 

10.  Describe  his  death  ? 

11.  Who  succeeded  him  \     What  is  said  of  Pertinax  % 

12.  To  what  did  Pertinax  apply  himself  X 

Who  formed  several  conspiracies  against  him  % 
What  did  they  determine  to  do  ? 

13.  Describe  tlie  death  of  Pertinax  1 

14.  Whore  did  the  guards  retire  % 
What  did  they  then  do  ? 

15.  Who  listened  to  them  % 

Who  was  the  successful  bidder  ? 
18.  Wliat  i?  said  of  the  Senate  % 
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What  is  said  of  Julian's  disposition  ? 
What  did  he  do  ? 

18.  What  of  Nigor  1 
What  of  Severus  1 

19.  What  of  Juhan  ?     What  was  his  fate  1 

What  was  the  first  care  of  ^everus  1 
Whom  did  he  then  go  against  1 

20.  Where  did  they  meet  1     Who  was  victorious  1 

Who  did  he  then  go  against  ? 

21.  Who  was  defeated  1 

Wliat  is  said  of  the  praetorian  hands  1 

22.  What  of  the  last  years  of  the  life  oi!  Sererus  t 
Where  did  he  take  his  sons  to  ? 

23.  What  was  liis  success  in  Britain  *? 
What  did  Caracalla  do  1 

How  did  Severus  reprove  him  ? 
What  is  said  of  his  death  1 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FROM    THE    DEATH    OF    SEVERUS    TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MACRINUS 
AND  BALEIENUS.    A.  D.  21 1  TO  239.    YE  AR  OF  ROME  964  TO  892. 

1.  As  might  hare  been  expected,  the  brothers  did  not 
long  share  the  empire.  Geta,  ^vhose  disposition  was  mild 
and  gentle,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  fierce  hatred  of  Caracal- 
la.  xSor  did  be  perish  alone.  It  was  computed  that 
under  the  vague  appellation  of  the  friends  of  Geta,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes  perished. 

2.  Henceforth  the  cruelties  of  Caracalla  far  exceeded 
those  of  Nero,  or  Domitian.  If  an  accusation  was  brought 
against  any  senatoi  or  person  of  rank,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
property  and  virtue,it  was  to  Caracalla  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  guilt.  Persons  of  rank  and  influence,  and  even  his  own 
relations,  were  put  to  death  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences. 
Papinian,  being  asked  by  the  tyrant  to  write  a  vindication 
of  his  conduct,  refused,  saying  "  It  is  easier  to  commit  a 
parricide  than  to  defend  it."      For  this  he  was  beheaded. 
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3.  It  bad  been  foretold  by  an  Avssrian  astrologer,  tbat 
Caracalla  was  to  die  bj  tbe  means  of  Macrinus,  one  of 
his  ministers.  Macrinus,  fearful  for  his  own  safety,  should 
this  report  come  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  determined 
to  preserve  his  own  life  at  the  expense  of  his  master's. 
To  cany  his  design  into  execution,  he  engaged  the 
services  of  Martial,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  courage, 
a  centunon  of  the  guards.  He,  seizing  an  opportunity 
when  the  emperor  was  alone,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound* 
He  had  reigned  ingloriously  six  years,  a.  d.  217. — Year 
of  Rome  970. 

4.  The  preetorion  guards,  after  some  hesitation,  declar- 
ed Macrinus  his  successor.  The  power  which  elevated 
him,  however,  soon  after  destroyed  him.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  his  attempts  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers. 
Indignant  at  the  restraints  imposed  on  them,  and  charmed 
with  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  vouns:  Heliog-abalus 
to  Caracalla,  whose  unbounded  indulgence  they  now 
regretted,  they  put  Macrinus  to  death,  after  a  reign  of 
one  year  and  two  months,  nvA  Keliogabalus  was  declared 
emperor. 

n.  Heliogabalus  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
placed  upo;i  the  throne,  and  the  eliaracter  of  his  reign  was ' 
such  as  might  Lave  been  expected.  Freed  from  all  res- 
traint, he  soon  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  every 
imaorinable  folly  and  extrava2:ance.  Durino:  bis  short 
reign  of  four  years,  he  married  and  divorced  six  wives. 
Altliough  his  dress  was  always  of  the  richest  purple,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  precious  stones,  he  never  wore 
the  same  habit  twice.  He  even  assumed  the  dress  and 
manners  of  a  woman,  and  was  married,  lint  to  one  of  his 
OiTicers,  and  afterwards  to  a  slave  named  Harocles,  whom 
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he  suffered  to  beat  him  when  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
excess. 

6.  Many  of  his  follies  assumed  the  appearance  of 
childish  weakness.  At  one  time  he  ordered  the  collection 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  spiders,  to  be  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  city.  His  guests  were  invited  in  the  same 
spirit  of  absurdity.  Thus  he  made  a  feast  for  eight  old 
men,  eight  blind  -men,  eight  deaf  men,  eight  black  men, 
eight  lame  with  the  gout,  and  eight  so  fat  that  they  could 
scarcely  sit  at  the  table.  A  spirit  of  cruelty  always  mingled 
with  his  childishness.  Sometimes  he  would  nearly  suifccate 
his  guests  in  rooms  filled  with  roses,  or  would  terrify  them 
by  letting  loose  among  them  wild  beasts,  which  had  been 
previously  deprived  of  their  teeth  and  claws. 

7.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  associate  his  cousin 
Alexander  with  himself  in  the  government.  Soon,  however, 
becoming  jealous  of  his  influence  with  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  he  determined  to  destroy  him.  This  being  sus- 
pected by  the  prastorian  guards,  with  Avhom  Alexander  was 
a  favorite,  they  determined  to  preserve  his  life  a.t  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  emperor. 

8.  The  whunsical  character  of  Heliogabalus  was  dis- 
played in  the  preparations  that  he  made  for  his  death. 
Fearing  that  he  might  be  driven  to  extremities,  he  built  a 
lofty  tower,  with  steps  of  gold  and  pearl,  from  which  he 
might  throw  himself  down.  He  prepared  cords  of  purple 
and  gold  to  strangle  himself  with  ;  he  provided  swords 
and  daggers  of  gold  ;  and  kept  poison  in  boxes  of  emerald, 
in  order  that  he  might  choose  the  manner  of  his  death. 
His  preparations  were,  however,  of  no  avail.  He  was 
killed  in  his  own  palace  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  body,  after 
being  dragged  through  the  streets,  was  thrown  into  the 
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Tiber.     He  died  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
detestable  rcign  of  four  years. — a.  d.  222,  year  of  r.  975. 

9.  The  life  and  reign  of  Alexander  were  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  In  dress, 
food,  and  manners,  he  was  characterized  by  the  utmost 
simplicity.  He  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  the 
conducting  of  business,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  pur- 
suing his  favorite  studies  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy. 
The  provinces  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the 
dignity,  freedom,  and  authority  of  the  senate  were  restored. 

10.  His  mother  Mamaja,  a  woman  eminent  for  her  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments,  possessed  great  influence  over 
him.  She  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
during  the  last  part  of  her  life,  and  to  have  taught  its  pre- 
cepts to  her  son.  However  this  may  be,  the  penalties 
inflicted  upon  the  Christians  during  the  former  reign,  were 
remitted,  and  they  were  permitted  to  worship  unmolested. 

1 1 .  Although  he  was  at  first  a  favorite  with  the  praetorian 
bands,  the  virtues  of  Alexander  soon  become  more  hateful 
to  them  than  the  vices  of  his  predecessor  had  been.  The 
army,  long  accustomed  to  unbounded  license,  bore  with  im- 
patience the  gentje  restraints  imposed  upon  them,  and  the 
emperor  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  their  discontents.  "While 
engaged  in  conducting  the  war  against  the  northern  barbar- 
ians, some  of  the  legions  mutinied.  Accusing  him  of  weak- 
ness in  submitting  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  mother, 
they  declared  their  intention  of  choosing  an  emperor  who 
could  govern  alone.  An  executioner  was,  therefore,  sent 
to  his  tent,  who  beheaded  him,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years  and  nine  days,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  mother  Mamcea  shared  his  fate.  a.  d.  235. — Year  of 
Rome  988. 
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12.  Maximin,  who  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
discontents  which  led  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  was 
appointed  by  the  army  to  succeed  him.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Thrasian  peasant,  but  had  gradually  risen  till  he  held  the 
first  command  in  the  army.  He  measured  eight  and  a 
half  feet  in  height,  and  possessed  amazing  strength.  He 
could  draw  a  carri-age  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  not 
move,  and  his  wife's  bracelet  usually  served  him  for  a 
thumb  ring.  He  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  meat  a 
day,  and  drank  six  gallons  of  wine,  without  seeming  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  either. 

18.  He  was  first  known  to  the  emperor  Severus  when, 
on  his  return  from  an  eastern  expedition,  he  stopped 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  son  Geta.  I\Iaximin, 
being  a  peasant,  was  not  permitted  to  wrestle  with  the 
soldiers,  but  defeated  successively  sixteen  of  the  strongest 
followers  of  the  camp.  Through  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  he  followed  on  foot  the  horse  of  the  emperor,  who, 
being  astonished  at  his  strength,  asked  him  at  night  if  he 
would  wrestle  after  his  race.  '•' jMost  willingly,  sir," 
replied  Maximin,  and  soon  seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers 
were  overcome. 

14.  His  valor  equalled  his  strength.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  names  of  Ajax 
and  Hercules.  The  many  favors  which  had  been  bestow- 
ed on  him  by  Alexander,  instead  of  exciting  bis  gratitude, 
inflamed  his  ambition,  and  he  used  every  means  to  excite 
the  soldiers  to  revolt. 

15.  The  cruelty  and  avarice  of  his  reign,  exhibited  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  gentleness  and  liberality  of  Alex- 
ander. No  sooner  was  he  raised  to  the  throne,  than  he 
gave  way  to  the  fierce  cruelty  of  his  disposition.     He  put 
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many  to  death  for  no  other  crime  than  remembering  the 
meanness  of  his  origin.  He  destroyed  thousands  merely 
on  suspicion  of  treason,  and  no  man  of  noble  birth  or 
elegant  accomplishments  was  suffered  near  his  person. 

16.  By  a  single  act  of  authority  he  appropriated  to  his 
own  use  the  treasures  of  the  provinces,  and  the  indignation 
against  him  became  general.  The  first  open  rebellion 
took  place  in  the  African  provinces,  where  the  two  Gor- 
dians,  father  and  son,  descended  from  a  noble  Roman 
family,  were  declared  emperors.  The  senate  openly 
acknowledged  their  claim,  and  took  measures  to  oppose 
Maximin.  Unfortunately  for  their  cause,  however,  the 
youngest  Gordian  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle,  and 
his  father  put  end  to  his  own  life  at  the  same  time. 

17.  The  senate  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  They, 
therefore,  choose  two  of  their  number,  Maximus  and 
Balbienus,  as  emperors,  and  hastened  their  preparations  for 
defence.  In  the  mean  time,  Ivlaximin,  filled  with  rage  at 
the  revolt,  hastened  towards  Italy.  He  found  the  towns 
and  villages  forsaken,  and  all  the  provisions  either  carried 
away  or  destroyed.  Approaching  the  city  of  Aquillia, 
which  he  expected  to  enter  without  difficulty,  he  found  it 
strongly  defended. 

18.  He  first  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  storm. 
This  failing,  he  determined  to  besiege  it.  But  the  soldiers, 
harassed  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  indignant  at  some  new 
acts  of  cruelty,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  burthens 
by  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  He  was,  therefore,  killed, 
while  sleeping  in  his  tent  at  noon,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  having  reigned  three  years,  a.  d.  238. — Year 
of  Pvome  991. 

19.  The  death  of  Maximin  left  Maximus  and  Balbienus 
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in  the  full  possession  of  power,  but  their  united  jealousies 
prevented  their  long  enjoyment  of  it.  Maxirnus  claimed 
the  superioritj,  on  account  of  his  gTeater  experience, 
while  Balbienus  was  equally  aspiring,  ou  account  of  his 
family  and  fortune.  The  praetorian  bands  were  the  enemies 
of  both  ;  attacking  them  in  the  palace,  they  were  dragged 
thence  and  slain,  and  their  bodies  left  exposed  upon  the 
street. 


Questio?is  on  Chapter  Twenty-  Third, 

1.  What  was  the  fate  of  Geta  ? 
How  many  perished  with  him  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  cruelties  of  Caracalia  \ 

What  of  Papinian  1 

3.  What  had  been  predicted  1 
Whom  did  Macririus  employ  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  death  of  Caracalia  1 

Who  succeeded  Caracalia  1 

5.  What  was  the  fate  of  Macrinus  1 
WliQ  succeeded  Macrinus  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  character  of  his  reign  \ 
What  of  his  follies  and  extravagance  % 

6.  Give  examples  of  the  childishness  of  his  follies  % 

What  is  said  of  his  cruelty  % 

7.  Whom  did  he  associate  with  himself  in  the  government  ? 

8.  What  did  the  guards  determine  % 

What  preparations  did  Heliogabalus  make  for  his  death  X 
How  did  he  die  1 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Alexander  \ 

10.  What  of  his  mother  \ 

11.  What  is  said  of  the  army  "? 

12.  What  of  the  death  of  Alexander  1 
Who  succeeded  Alexander  \ 
What  is  said  of  him  % 

13.  What  is  said  of  his  wrestling  X 

14.  What  of  his  valor  1 

What  names  did  the  soldiers  give  him  \ 
13.  What  of  his  ambition  ? 

What  was  his  course  on  coming  to  the  throne  ? 
16.  What  raised  general  indignatiofi  1 

When  did  the  rebellion  first  break  out  *? 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  Gordinne  ? 
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17.  "\Miat  of  the  senate  in  the  meantime  1 
What  of  Maxi.Tiin  ?    IVhat  of  Aquillia  1 

18.  Whit  did  he  first  attempt  1  What  of  his  death  ? 

1 9.  Whai  of  Maximus  and  Balbienus "? 
What  nas  their  fate  '{ 


CHAPTEPv  XXIV. 

FROM  THE    DEATHS  OF  MAXIMUS  AVD  BALBIENU?,  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  AURELIAX.    A.  D.  238  TO  275.    YEAR  OF 

ROME  9J1  TO  1028. 

1.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  six  princes  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  sword,  and  the  onlj  person  ATho  occured  to 
the  soldiers  as  proper  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  was  Gor- 
dian,  grandson  of  him  who  had  been  declared  emperor 
in  Africa.  This  prince  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  called  to  the  throne  ;  but  the  wise  counsels  of  his 
instructor  Misitheus,  whose  daughter  he  married,  supplied 
his  want  of  experience,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  exercise 
of  those  virtue,  calculated  to  secure  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  good  of  the  empire. 

2.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  the  Persians  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  and  threatened  Antioch.  Gordian,  accom- 
panied by  ^ilisithcus,  marched  with  a  great  army  against 
them,  and  entirely  defeated  them,  taking  many  cities 
as  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Y\'hile  IMisitheus  lived,  Gor- 
dian met  with  entire  success  ;  but  his  death  occuring  about 
this  time,  Philip,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  as- 
piring to  supreme  power,  took  advantage  of  some  disor- 
ders which  appeared,  to  excite  mutiny  among  the  soldiers, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  Gordian,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age  and  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  a.  d. 
S44..— Year  of  Rome  997. 
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3.  Philip  was  immediately  acknowledged  emperor  bj 
the  army,  and  the  senate  had  no  alternative  but  to  salute 
him  with  the  little  of  Augustus.  He  was  of  obscure  birth  ; 
the  son  of  an  Arabian  who  had  been  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  robber.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  usurp- 
ation, he  celebrated  the  national  games,  one  thousand 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  with  a  magnificence 
that  surpassed  any  of  his  predecessors. 

4.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  long  to  enjoy  unmol- 
ested the  throne  which  he  had  usurped.  iNlarinus,  general 
of  an  army  which  had  been  sent  against  the  Goths  ^ 
revolted,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor. 
Philip  and  the  senate  were  alike  alarmed  at  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  ;  but  Decius,  a  noble  senator,  revived 
their  courage  by  treating  the  matter  with  contempt, 
predicting  that  Marinus  would  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the 
same  power  which  had  procured  his  temporary  elevation. 

5.  The  event  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 
Marinus  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  and  Decius 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command.  On  his  arrival  in  the  camp,  he  was  at  once 
liailed  emperor  by  the  army.  He  had  no  alternative 
between  the  throne  and  a  violent  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  to  Philip  that  he  would  hold  the  power  r^o 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  restore  it  to  his  hand*. 
Philip,  however,  marched  against  him  ;  but  his  army  revolt- 
ed, and  joined  that  of  Decius,  and  Philip  shared  the  fatu 
that  he  had  procured  for  his  predecessor.  He  was  killed 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifth  of  his  reign. 
A.  D.  249.— Year  of  Pvome  1002. 

6.  Decius  havinof  been  acknowledo:ed  his  successor, 
devoted  himself  to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  to  the 
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advancement  of  such  measures  as  might  secure  the  pros- 
peritj  of  the  empire.  He  revived  tbe  office  of  censor, 
and  the  choice  of  the  senate  fell  on  Valerian,  a  man  whose 
virtues  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  honor.  In  the  present 
itate  of  the  empire,  however,  the  impartial  exercise  of  the 
censorial  authority  would  have  been  attended  with  great 
danger.  The  corruptions  which  existed  among  all  classes, 
the  obstinate  disputes  between  the  Christians  and  Pagans 
within  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous 
nations  on  all  sides  of  it,  rendered  his  efforts  of  little  avail. 

7.  The  Goths  were  sue dess fully  opposed  by  Decius  and 
isis  generals  ;  and  driven  to  such  extremities,  that  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surrender 
of  all  the  booty  obtained  by  the  successful  depredations 
of  many  months.  But  Decius,  confident  of  victory,  and 
determined  to  humble  their  power,  refused  their  terms,  and 
the  armies  met. 

8.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  son  of 
Decius,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  was  slain  by  an  error  by 
the  side  of  his  father.  The  soldiers,  with  whom  he  was  a 
favorite,  were  shocked  at  this  event,  but  Decius,  summon- 
ing his  fortitude,  reminded  them  that  the  death  of  one 
man  could  make  little  difference  to  the  result  of  the  battle, 
and  encouraged  them  to  action.  A  terrible  contest 
ensued.  The  Eomans,  becoming  entangled  in  a  morass, 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  Decius  was  slain,  or  perished  in 
the  morass.  His  body  was  never  found.  He  reigned  two 
years  and  six  months. 

9.  Gallus,  who  has  been  accused  of  betraying  Decius 
mto  the  hand  ot  the  Goths,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire. 
He  lost  no  time  in  purchasing  peace  with  the  barbarians^ 
and  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
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indulgence  ot  pleasure,  altogether  unmindiul  of  the  welfare 
of  the  empire.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  wretchedness 
of  the  provinces  at  this  time.  The  means  which  Gallu3 
had  taken  to  purchase  peace  with  the  Goths,  had  betrajed 
the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged  the  incursions 
of  other  barbarians.  A  violent  persecution  was  carried 
on  against  the  Christians,  and  the  horrors  of  pestilence  and 
civil  war  were  soon  added  to  those  evils. 

10.  Emilianus,  governor  of  Panonia,  having  gained  a 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  was  declared  emperor  by  the 
army.  Gallus  hastened  to  oppose  him,  and  in  a  battle  that 
ensued  was  defeated  and  slain,  after  a  reign  of  two  years 
and  four  months,  a.  d.  253. — Year  of  Pcome  1006. 
Emilianus  fell  a  victim  to  the  caprice  of  his  soldiers  at  the 
end  of  four  months,  and  Valerian,  wlio  commanded  an 
army  near  the  Alps,  became  emperor. 

11.  Although  advanced  in  years,  Valerian  set  about  the 
reform  of  abuses  with  great  diligence  and  energy.  But 
reformation  had  now  become  almost  impossible.  The 
empire  seemed  just  hastening  to  decay.  Nor  had 
Valerian  much  time  to  pursue  his  plans.  In  endeavouring 
to  repel  an  incursion  of  the  Persians,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
by  Sapor,  then*  king  ;  by  whom,  during  a  captivity  of 
seven  years,  he  ^as  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 

12.  We  are  told  that  in  chains,  and  clothed  in  the  im- 
perial purple,  he  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
a  constant  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness ;  and  that  when- 
ever the  Penian  monarch  mounted  on  horseback,  he 
placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Pvoman  emperor.  When 
Valerian  at  last  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief  and  shame, 
it  is  said  that  his  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  formed  into 
the  shape  of  a  human  being,  was  preserved  for  ages  in  the 
most  celebrated  temple  of  Persia. 
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13.  GalienuSj  his  son,  promising  to  revenge  the  insult 
offered  to  Kome  in  the  person  of  his  father,  was  appointed 
successor.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  indulgence  of  ease  and  luxury.  While  the  empire 
was  suffering  u;.der  the  accumulated  evils  of  famine,  pes- 
tilence, and  civil  war,  Galienus  remained  inactive  at 
Rome,  inventing  new  pleasures,  and  answering  with  a  jest 
when  anv  new  calamity  was  forced  upon  his  notice. 

14).  During  his  reign  a  crowd  of  usurpers  started  up  in 
almost  every  province  of  the  empire.  Some  of  them  were 
men  of  virtue,  vigor,  and  ability — generals  compelled  by 
their  soldiers  to  except  the  title  of  emperor.  Their  honors 
were,  however,  only  shortlived.  Not  one  of  them  enjoyed 
a  life  of  peace,  or  died  a  natural  death.  The  empire  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  in  a  wretched  condition.  In  conse- 
quence of  frequent  revolutions  and  constant  wars,  the  land 
remained  uncultivated,  and  famine  ensued.  Pestilence 
followed  in  the  traiu  of  famine  ;  and  for  several  years  the 
plague  raged  ^vith  such  violence  as  almost  to  depopulate 
whole  towns. 

15.  Galienus  was  at  last  roused  from  his  lethargy  by 
the  near  approach  of  Aureolus,  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  upper  Danube.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aureolas 
was  wounded  and  defeated.  He  then  retired  to  the  city 
of  Milan,  which  Galienus  at  once  invested.  "While  here,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  emperor  by  his  own  sol- 
diers. A  false  alarm  was  given  that  the  besieged  had  sallied 
forth  to  attack  the  emperor's  forces.  Galienus  immediately 
hastened  to  the  supposed  place  of  attack,  and  a  dart  from 
an  unseen  hand  inflicted  on  him  a  mortal  wound,  a.  d. 
268.— Year  of  Rome  1021. 

16.  It  was  said,  that  before  his  death  Galienus  had.; 
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appointed  as  his  successor  Claudius,  a  man  who  on  account 
of  his  virtue  and  military  talents  had  risen  to  a  high  station 
in  the  array.  The  conspirators  had  already  agreed  to 
place  Claudius  upon  the  throne,  and  his  accession  was 
bailed  with  joy  by  the  people.  Ilis  prudence  and  activity 
served  for  a  time  to  arrest  the  rapid  progTess  of  decay* 
He  subdued  Aureolus,  and  then  led  his  soldiers  against  the 
Goths,  who  \nth  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  had  invaded  the  Pvoman  territories.  By  many 
signal  victories,  he  freed  the  empire  from  these  invaders, 
and  obtained  for  himself  the  honorable  appellation  of  the 
Gothic  Claudius. 

17.  But  the  pestilence  which  had  so  1-ong  and  so  violently 
raged  throughout  the  empire,  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor. 
After  a  short  but  glorious  reign  of  two  years,  he  expired 
amid  the  tears  and  regrets  of  his  subjects.  During  liis  last 
illness,  he  convened  his  officers,  and  in  tiieir  presence 
mentioned  Aurelian,  one  of  his  generals,  as  most  deserving 
of  the  throne,     a.  d.  270.— Year  of  r.  1023. 

18.  Immediately  upon  the  aeath  of  Claudius,  his  brother 
Quintilius  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Aquillia,  where  he  commanded  a  considerable  force.  He 
was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but  his  reign  lasted  only 
seventeen  da)  s.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  immense 
army  with  which  Aurelian  was  advancing  from  the  Danube, 
his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  killed  himself  by  causing 
his  veins  to  be  opened. 

19.  The  reign  of  Aurelian,  though  short,  was  glorious. 
His  success  in  arms  was  owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  he  mamtained  among  his  soldiers.  Gaming 
and  drinking  were  prohibited.  He  expected  that  they  should 
always  keep  their  armour  bright,  their  weapons  sharp,  and. 
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their  clothing  and  horses  ready  to  march  against  the 
enemy.  He  strictly  prohibited  them  from  injuring  the 
provinces  through  which  they  passed,  by  stealmg  so  much 
as  a  sheep,  a  fowl,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

20.  The  death  of  Claudius  had  inspired  the  Goths  with 
new  courage,  and  Aureliau  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
march  ao-aiust  them.     He  soon  reduced  them  to  such  ex- 

o 

tremities,  that  they  besought  peace,  and  Aurelian  ratified 
a  favorable  and  lasting  treaty  with  them.  Some  of  the 
children  of  the  Gothic  chiefs  were  given  to  Aurelian  as 
hostages.  The  sons  he  brought  up  to  arms,  near  his  own 
person  ;  upon  the  daughters,  he  bestowed  a  Pvoman  educa- 
tion, and  afterwards  married  them  to  some  of  his  chief 
officers ;  thus  strengthening  the  ties  that  bound  the  two 
nations  together. 

21.  After  Aurelian  had  quelled  an  irruption  of  the 
Ulemanni,  and  subdued  several  usurpers  that  had  arisen  in 
Gaul,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra 
and  the  east.  This  remarkable  woman  claimed  descent 
from  the  Llacedonian  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  while  she 
equalled  her  ancestor  Cleopatra  in  beauty  and  grace,  she 
far  surpassed  her  in  virtue  and  valor.  Her  understanding 
was  strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  possessed  in  equal  pro- 
portions the  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  languages. 

22.  She  had  married  Odenataus,  who,  from  a  private 
station,  had  raised  himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  east. 
His  success  against  Sapor,  the  tyrant,  who  had  taken  cap- 
tive the  emperor  Valerian,  had  won  for  him  the  respect  of 
the  senate  of  Rome  ;  and  with  the  consent  of  Galienus, 
they  had  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  the  supporter  of  the  Roman  power  in 
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the  east.  This  authority,  which  had  been  bestowed  as  a 
personal  distinction,  the  senate  claimed  after  his  death  ; 
but  Zenobia,  disdaining  both  the  senate  and  the  emperor, 
determined  to  retain  the  power  in  her  own  hands,  and  de- 
feated a  Roman  general  who  had  been  sent  against  her. 

23.  Aureiian,  iherefore,  determined  to  assert  his  author- 
ity in  person,  and  Zenobia  made  every  preparation  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  fate  of  the  east  was  decided  by  two 
great  battles,  the  one  fought  near  Antiocb,  the  other  near 
Emessa.  The  forces  of  Zenobia,  thousjh  commanded  by 
herself  with  great  courage  and  ?kil!,were  utteily  defeated, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  raise  a  third  army,  she  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Palmyra,  which  Aureiian  hastened 
to  invest. 

24i.  Zenobia,  trusting  that  famine  would  compel  the 
Romans  to  abandon  the  seige,  or  that  the  kings  of  the  east 
would  come  to  her  assist^mce,  defended  the  city  with  great 
courage  and  ability.  But  in  this  expectation  she  was 
disappointed.  Fortune  and  the  perseverence  of  Aureiian, 
over  came  all  difficulties,  and  Zenobia  was  finally  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  She  was  over  taken  by  a  party 
of  Roman  cavalry  about  sixty  miles  from  Palmyra,  and 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Aureiian,  who  reserved  her 
to  grace  his  triumph  on  Lis  return  to  Rome. 

25.  This  triumph  was  the  most  magnificent  that  was 
ever  enjoyed  by  a  Roman  conqueror.  Hundreds  of  the 
most  curious  animc'S,  from  all  ports,  opened  the  pro- 
cession. The  weL^lth  of  Asia,  the  aims  and  ensigns 
of  many  conquered  nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate 
and  wardrobe  of  the  queen  of  the  east,  vrere  dis- 
played. But  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  vrhole 
procession  was  Zenobia  herself,   as  bound  with  a  goldeu 
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chain,  and  so  covered  with  costly  jewels  as  almost  to  faint 
beneath  their  weight,  she  preceded  on  foot  the  chariot  in 
which  she  had  hoped  to  enter  Kome.  Aurelian  afterwards 
built  her  a  palace  at  Tibur,  and  allowed  her  sufficient 
to  support  her  in  almost  regal  splendor.  Her  daughters 
married  among  the  nobles  of  Pvome. 

26.  Scarcely  had  Aurelien  enjoyed  this  triumph,  when 
a  sedition  broke  out  in  Pvome,  on  account  of  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  reform  the  coin.  The  strictness  with 
which  he  punished  those  engaged  in  this  sedition,  degene- 
rated into  extreme  cruelty.  The  noblest  families  in 
Rome  were  suspected,  and  many  perished.  At  length 
Menestheus,  one  of  his  secretaries,  being  accused  of 
extortion,  fearful  that  punishment  would  follow,  determin- 
ed to  save  himself  by  putting  the  emperor  to  death. 
Counterfeiting  the  handwriting  of  Aurelian,  he  prepared 
a  list  containing  the  names  of  some  of  the  chief  officers  of 
state.  Upon  this  being  shown  to  them,  they  never  sus- 
pected the  fraud,  but  believing  themselves  to  be  condemn- 
ed to'  death,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor. 
He  was  slain  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  an 
active  reign  of  five  years,  a.  d.  275. — Year  of  Pi.ome 
1020.. 


Questions  mi  Clia^pter  TivenUj-Fourth. 

1.  How  many  princes  had  been  cut  ofl'  in  the  course  of  a  few 

months  % 
"Who  now  succeeded  %  What  is  said  of  him  ? 

2.  What  occured  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  ? 
W'hat  is  said  of  his  success  1  What  of  Philip  % 

3.  Who  succeeded  Gordian  %  What  is  said  of  the  origin  cf  Philip  T 
How  did  ho  try  to  reconcile  tlie  people  to  his  usurpatioa  1 

4.  What  of  Marinas  \  What  of  D.cius  T 
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5.  What  did  the  event  prove  1  What  was  the  fate  of  Marinus  1 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  How  was  Dccius  received  by  the  army  1 
What  was  the  fate  of  Philip  '? 

6.  To  what  did  Decius  now  devote  himself? 

Wiiat  office  did  he  receive  1  "Who  was  chosen  censor  t 

7.  What  is  said  of  (lie  stale  of  the  empire  7 

What  is  sa-'d  of  the  Goths  1  What  did  Decius  refuse  ? 

8.  What  is  said  (  f  the  son  of  Decius  ? 

What  Avas  the  result  of  tiie  battle  1 

9.  Who  succeeded  Decius  ?  What  of  Gallus  % 

What  was  the  stae  of  the  empire  1 

10.  What  is  said  of  Kmilianus  I 

What  was  the  fate  of  U alius  1  Who  succeeded  him  1 

11.  What  did  Valerian  set  about  1 

By  whom  was  he  taken  captive  1 

12.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  ? 

13.  What  is  said  of  G  ilienus  1 

14.  What  oecured  during  his  reign  1 

What  was  the;  slate  of  the  empire  1 

15.  What  at  la^t  roused  Galicnus  ? 

What  conspiracy  took  place  ?  What  of  his  death  1 
IG.  Whom  did  Galienus  name  as  his  successor  1 

What  is  said  of  Claudius  1  What  name  did  he  obtain  t 

17.  What  is  said  of  Ids  death  1 

18.  Who  caused  lilmsclf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  t 
What  is  s;iid  of  him  '? 

19.  What  io  said  o(  th3  reign  of  Aurelian  ? 

What  of  his  discipline  '? 

20.  What  is  said  of  his  success  against  the  Goths  1 

What  is  said  of  tho  children  ef  the  Gothic  chiefs  I 

21.  Against  wh^m  did  he  now  turn  his  arms  1 
What  is  said  of  Zenobia  1 

22.  Whom  hud  she  :i  arried  1 
What  is  said  of  Odenotheus  ? 
What  of  Zenobia  after  his  death  ? 

23.  What  did  Aur;  lian  determine  ? 

How  was  the  fate  of  the  East  decided  ? 

24.  Where  did  Zenobia  take  refuge  "? 
To  what  did  she  trust  1 

What  did  she  at  last  do  ? 
By  whom  was  she  taken  1 

25.  What  is  said  of  the  trium;.h  of  Aurelian  ? 
What  of  Zenobia  1 

26.  What  sedition  arose  in  Rome  1 

What  is  sr.id  of  Aurclian's  strictness  1    What  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  1  What  of  his  death  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

raOM  THE  DEATH  OF  AURELIAN    TO    THE    DEATH    OF    CARNIU8 
A.  D.  275  TO  284.    YEAH  OF  ROME  ll28  TO  1037. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Aurehan,  a  period  of  eight 
months  elapsed  before  an  emperor  was  placed  upon  the 
throne.  The  discovery  of  the  perfidy  of  Menestheus  filled 
the  conspirators  with  consternation  and  regret.  The 
army  immediately  wrote  to  the  senate  expressing  their 
sorrow  and  indignation  at  the  death  of  Aurelian,  and 
entreating  them  to  appoint  his  successor  from  among  their 
own  number. 

2.  Warned,  however,  by  the  fate  of  so  many  emperors, 
none  of  the  senators  were  found  willing  to  expose  their 
person  and  dignity  to  the  caprice  of  au  armed  multitude, 
and  the  choice  was  refered  back  to  the  army.  They 
in  their  terror  refered  it  to  the  senate,  and,  after  much 
delay  and  discussion,  Tacitus,  a  senator  of  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  a  man  universally  respected  for  his  wisdom 
and  virtue,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  throne.  His 
accession  was  received  with  favor  by  the  people  and  the 
army. 

3.  His  short  administration  was  characterized  by 
wisdom  and  moderation.  He  restored  to  the  senate  the 
rights  of  which  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors  had 
deprived  them,  and  freely  shared  the  power  with  them. 
He  encouraged  learning,  and  honored  the  memory  of  learn- 
ed men.  He  caused  the  works  of  Tacitus,  the  historian, 
to  be  placed  in  ayery  librcry  in  the  empire,  and  had  many 
of  them  transcribed  at  the  public  cost.  His  tastes  were 
iimple,  his  table  being  always  furnished  in  the  plainest 
manner.  He  would  not  allow  the  empress  to  wear  jewels, 
and  forbade  the  use  of -old  and  embroidery. 
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4.  The  Alani,  a  tribe  of  Scytbian  origin,  with  whom 
Aurelian  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  soon  after  his  death 
invaded  some  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  Tacitus  found 
it  necessary  to  march  against  them.  Some  of  them  were  in- 
duced by  him  peaceably  to  relinquish  their  booty  and  retire  ; 
and  against  the  remainder,  he  carried  on  a  successful  war. 
But  being  seized  vrith  fever  at  Tyana,  in  Cappodocia,  bs 
died  after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  twenty  days.  a.  d. 
276.— Year  of  Rome  1029. 

5.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Tacitus,  his  brother 
Florian,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  senate,  caus- 
ed himself  to  be  proclaimsd  emperor.  A  part  of  ths 
army  sided  v^uth  him,  and  the  remainder  dechired  in  fswor 
of  Probus,  comrannder  of  the  army  in  the  east.  Thg 
fortune  and  activity  of  Probus  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  Florian,  finding  himself  but  feebly  supported 
by  those  who  had  professed  themselves  his  friends,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life,  and  Probus  met  with  no  further 
opposition. 

6.  He  was  at  this  time  about  forty-four  years  of  age. 
He  had  occupied  various  ranks  in  the  army  with  great 
honor,  and  had  at  last  been  appointed  by  Tacitus  general 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  the  east.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  the  army,  and  the  senate  at  once  acknowledged  his 
authority,  and  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  Csesar  and 
Augustus.  He  permitted  the  senate  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  civil  government,  and  spent  his  time  in  fighting  th« 
battles  of  the  em;  ire. 

7.  He  subduad  the  barbarians,  who  since  the  death 
of  Au)-elian  had  harassed  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  native  forests  and  moualains.  He 
delivered  Gaul  from  the  oppression   of  the   barbarians  of 
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Germany,  and  invaded  the  latter  in  their  own  countr}'.  On 
hLs  approach,  nine  of  the  German  princes  hastened  to  his 
campj  and  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  submitted  to 
the  terms  of  peace  which  he  imposed  upon  them.  One 
of  these  terras  was,  that  they  should  supply  the  Roman 
army  with  sixteen  thousand  of  the  bravest  and  most  robust 
of  their  youth.  Upon  many  of  the  fugitive  and  captive 
barbarians  he  bestowed  lands,  cattle,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  encouraged  them  to  settle  in  various  part3 
of  the  empire.  ^ 

S.  While  Probus  was  engaged  in  opposing  the  barbar. 
ians,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  his  own  dominions.  Saturniu3, 
who  had  been  appointed  general  of  the  array  in  the  east, 
was  declared  emperor  by  the  Egyptians,  and  compelled 
against  his  will  to  assurae  the  purple.  This  rebellion  was 
not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  Saturnius  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Probus  was  also  successful  in  quelling  a  rebel- 
lion which  had  been  raised  by  Bonosus  and  Proculus  in 
Gaul,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  empire. 

9.  Probus  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
magnificent  triumph.  This  occasion  was  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  desperate  courage  of  about  eighty  gladiatoi^, 
who  disdaining  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  amusement  of  the 
populace,  killed  their  keepers,  broke  from  their  place  of 
confinement,  and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  confusion 
and  blood.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  over- 
powered and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  regular  force. 

10.  The  military  discipline  of  Probus  was  strict  with- 
out being  severe  or  cruel.  In  order  to  preserve  his  soldiers 
from  the  dangers  of  idleness  in  the  time  of  peace,  he  kept 
them  continually  employed.  By  their  means,  he  improved 
the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  built  temples,  palaces,  porticoes 
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anJ  bridges,  changed  unhealthy  marshes  into  fruitful  fields, 
and  covered  with  rich  vineyards  the  barren  hills  of  Gaul 
and  Panonia. 

1 1 .  He  at  length,  however,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence in  the  labors  which  he  imposed  on  them.  While 
enofacred  durinir  the  hot  season  in  drainins:  the  marshes 
near  Sirmium,  in  Panonia,  the  native  province  of  Probus, 
the  soldiers,  fatigued  and  impatient  under  their  unwhole- 
some labors,  mutinied,  and  the  emperor  fell  a  victim  to 
their  rage,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  six  years  and  four 
months.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  gratified  their 
passion,  than  they  repented  of  their  rashness,  and  raised 
an  honorable  monument  to  his  memory,  a.  d.  282. — - 
Year  of  Ftome  1035. 

12.  Without  reference  to  the  senate,  the  army  unani- 
mously appointed  Carus,  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  as 
the  successor  of  Probus.  He  associated  with  himself  in 
the  government  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  and 
conferred  upon  them  the  title  of  CcEsar.  Carinus  he  direc- 
ted to  suppress  some  troubles  that  had  arisen  in  Gaul,  and 
then  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Ptome,  and  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  provinces.  Carus,  v^ith  his  younger 
son,  Numerian,  after  having  defeated  the  Sarmatians,  who 
had  threatened  the  safety  of  Illyrium,  marched  to  the  con- 
fines of  Persia,  where  some  attempts  had  been  made  to  re- 
sist the  Pvoman  power. 

13.  The  Persian  monarch,  alarmed  at  the  near  approach 
of  the  Pwoman  army,  sent  ambassadors  to  their  camp  to 
propose  terms  of  peace.  On  desiring  to  be  taken  into  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  they  were  led  to  a  spot  where 
a  soldier,  seated  on  the  grass,  was  partaking  of  a  frugal 
supper  of  stale  bacon  and  peas.     The  only  mark  by  which 
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they  coiilJ  distinguish  him  as  the  emperor,  was  a  coarse 
garment  of  purple.  In  answer  to  their  propos:i]s,  Caru3 
took  off  a  cap  which  he  wore,  and  showing  them  his  bald 
head,  assu;-ed  them  that  unless  tlie  Persians  submitted  un- 
conditionall}'  to  the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  he  would 
leave  their  country  as  destitute  of  trees  as  his  head  was  of 
hair. 

14.  His  threats  were  carried  into  execution.  He 
ravaged  their  country,  and  took  possession  of  the  great 
cities  of  Ctesiphon  and  Sekicia.  But  a  sudden  and  awful 
death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  triumphs.  While  confined 
to  his  tent  by  sickness,  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  in  the 
Diidst  of  a  violent  tempest.  His  sons  Carinus  and  Nume- 
rian  succeeded  him.  The  weakness  of  Numerian,  and  the 
superstition  of  the  soldiers,  who  looked  upon  every  place 
or  person  struck  by  lightning  with  pious  horror,  prevented 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  they  prepared  to  leave 
Asia. 

15.  A  disease  of  the  eye,  which  the  intense  heat  of  the 
climate  had  brought  upon  Numerian,  was  so  aggravated 
by  the  tears  which  he  shed  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  confine  himst^lf  to  a  dark 
tent  or  litter.  Business  was  conducted  in  his  name  by 
his  father-in-law,  Asper,  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guards. 
This  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  suspicions  of  the 
soldiers  being  excited,  the  htter  was  torn  open,  and  the 
body  of  Numerian  found  in  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  he  must  have  been  dead  some  days. 
15.  The  concealment  of  his  death,  at  once  fixed  the 
suspicion  of  the  soldiers  upon  Asper,  and  he  was  accused 
of  having  murdered  the  emperor,  and  placed  in  chains. 
An  assembly  of  the  whole  army  was  then  called  at  Chal- 
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iedon,  and  Diocletian,  commander  of  the  body  guards, 
was  declared  emperor.  He,  taking  his  place  on  the 
tribunal,  summoned  Asper  before  him,  and  without  giving 
him  time  to  say  anything-  in  his  o^ivn  defence,  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  hearty  exclaiming,  "This  man  is  the  mur- 
derer of  Isumerian.'' 

17.  In  the  mean  time,  Carinus  had  given  himself  up  to 
the  indulgence  of  vicious  pleasures.  He  is  said  to  have 
united  the  cruelty  of  Nero  and  Domitian  with  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  of  Heliogabalus.  E.aised  from  a  humble 
station  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  he  hated  all  who  remem- 
bered the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  or  censured  his  present 
conduct  ;  and  with  the  meanest  revenge,  punished  his 
schoolfellows  and  companions  for  injuries  done  him  in  bis 
boyhood.  He  treated  the  senators  with  contempt,  and 
chose  his  favorites  and  even  his  ministers  from  the  lowest 
cf  the  people. 

IS.  AVhen  Diocletian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Carinus 
possessed  arms  and  treasures  sufficient  to  support  his 
title  to  the  throne.  The  army  of  Dioclelian  was 
wasted  by  disease  and  war,  and  he  had  little  hope  of 
success.  But  the  weakness  and  foIHes  of  Carinus  had 
lest  for  him  the  affection  both  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, ^nd  his  soldiers  in  some  measure  shared  their  dis- 
content. Before  any  decisive  step  had  been  taken  by 
either  party,  however,  an  end  was  put  to  the  struggle  by 
the  death  of  Carinus.  He  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own 
officers,  in  revenge  of  an  insult  sometime  before  offered 
to  his  family,     a.  d.  284?. — Year  of  Rome  1037. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  Twenty-ffth. 

1.  What  time  elapsed  before  the  choice  of  another  emperor  %  Wbit 

is  said  of  the  army  1 
What  did  they  do  1 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  Senators  1 

Who  v^as  at  last  chosen  1     What  is  said  of  Tacitus  % 

3.  What  is  said  cf  his  administration  1 

What  of  his  love  of  learning  1  What  of  his  tastes "? 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  Alani  ? 
What  of  the  success  of  Tacitus  1 
What  of  his  death  1 

5.  Who  caused  himseif  to  le  dechred  emperor  ? 

W^hat  is  said  of  Probus  7     What  was  the  fate  of  Florian  ? 

6.  What  was  the  a  ;e  of  Probas,,  and  what  is  said  of  him  '{     What 

of  the  Senate  % 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  barbarians  % 
What  of  tlie  German  princes  1 
What  was  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  1 

8.  What  rebeliions  took  place  at  home  1 

9.  What  rendered  the  triumph  of  Probus   memorable  %     Desc  ribe 

the  conduct  of  the  gladiators  1     What  was  their  fate  % 

10.  V/hat  is  said  of  the  military  discipline  of  Probus  "?     What  did 

he  accomjf.lish  by  means  of  the  soldiers  % 

1 1.  What  caused  the  d?alh  of  Probus  1 

12.  Who  was  appointed  his  successor  % 

Whom  did  he  associate  with  himself  in  the  government  1  What 
is  said  of  Carinus  %  What  of  Carus  and  his  younger  sou 
Numerian  'I 

13.  What  is  said  of  the  Persian  monarch  1 

How  did  the  ambassadors  find  the  emi;eror  employed  ? 
What  repty  did  he  make  to  the  proposals  of  peace'? 

14.  What  followed'?     What  put  an  end  to  his   triumphs?     Who 

succ:  eded  him  *? 
What  prevented  the  continuance  cf  the  war  'i 
1-").  What  is  said  of  Num.erian  "? 

Ey  v.hora  was  business  transacted  "? 
What  did  the  soldiers  at  last  do  "? 

16.  What  is  said  01  Asper  ?     Who  was  declared  emperor'?     What 

did  he  do  % 

17.  What  of  Carinus  in  the  meantime  1 
What  was  his  character  '? 

18.  What  is  said  of  the  strength  of  Carinus  1 
What  of  the  army  of  Diosletian  ? 
What  put  an  cud  to  the  struggle  '? 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

From  the  death  of  carinus,  to  the  death  of  galerius. 

A.  D.  284  TO  311.— YEAR  OF  ROME  lU37  TO    1064. 

1.  Little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Diocletian.  It  is 
supposed  that  his  parents  were  at  one  time  slaves  in  the 
house  of  Anulinus,  a  Koman  senator,  and  that  his  father 
afterwards,  having  obtained  his  freedom,  acquired  the 
office  of  scribe.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  known  by  no 
other  name  than  that  obtained  from  Dioclea,  a  small 
town  in  Dalmatia,  in  which  he  was  born.  Ambition 
prompted  him  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which 
he  soon  distinguished  himself.  He  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  government  of  iMasca,  the  honors  of  the 
consulship,  and  the  chief  command  of  the  guards  of  the 
palace. 

2.  At  the  death  of  Numerlan,  none  was  considered 
by  the  sol  hers  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  Diocletian. 
His  accession  was  followed  by  none  of  the  horrors  which 
disgraced  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  He  at  once 
granted  free  pardon  to  all  who  had  opposed  him,  and  took 
into  his  confidence  many  of  the  friends  of  Carus.  Soon 
fmding  the  burden  of  the  cares  of  empire  too  heavy  to  be 
borne  alone,  he  associated  with  himself  in  the  government 
Maximian,  long  his  friend  and  fellow  soldier  ;  by  this 
mean  providing  for  the  good  govermriOnt  of  both  east  and 
west. 

3.  Maximian  was  born  a  peasant.  He  had  early 
entered  the  army,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  service  had 
distinguished  himself  on  almost  every  frontier  in  the 
empire  ;  and  his  courage  and  experience  well  fitted  him 
to  oppose  successfully  the  enemies  of  his  country.     He 
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was  cruel  in  his  disposition,  ignorant  of  letters,  and  eren 
in  his  elevated  station  betrayed,  by  the  rudeness  of  his 
manners,  the  meanness  of  his  origin.  Yet,  although  in  all 
those  respects  differing  fi^om  Diocletian,  during  the  -whole 
of  their  long  reign  there  existed  entire  confidence  and 
harmony  bet'iTcen  tliem. 

4.  The  first  expedition  of  Maximian  was  against  the 
peasants  of  Gaul,  who,  weary  of  the  complicated  tyranny 
of  their  masters,  of  the  barbarians,  of  the  soldiers,  anr!  of 
the  officers  of  the  revenue, had  risen  in  a  general  rebellion. 
vScarcely  were  they  subdued,  when  the  usurpation  of 
Caransius,  in  Britain,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  new 
emperor  should  turn  his  attention  thither.  C.iransius,  a 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,  but  a  skilful  pilot  and  a  brave 
soldier,  had  been  placed  ia  command  of  a  fieet  which  had 
been  fitted  out  against  the  Franks,  whose  incursions  on  the 
■provinces  adjoining  the  ocean,  had  for  sometime  been  fre- 
quent and  disastrous. 

5.  lie  soon  proved  bimsGif  unworthy  of  the  trust  Tt- 
posed  in  him.  He  permitted  the  pirates  to  leave  their  own 
harbors  and  ravage  the  neighboring  coasts  unmolested ; 
but  Mitercppted  them  on  their  return,  and  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  a  great  part  of  the  booty  they  bad  obtained. 
In  order  to  escape  the  merited  Tengeance  of  the  emperors, 
he  retired  to  Britain.  Rcre,  by  his  gifts,  he  secured  the 
soldiers  to  his  interests,  and  boldly  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ii:laud,  with  ihi^  title  of  Augustus.  He  retained 
the  sovereignty  seven  years,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  own  oHicers. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  the  two  emperors,  finding  that  the 
safety  of  the  empire  required  tlie  presence  of  an  armv  on 
i^vQTY    frontier,   had   rxssociated   with    themselves   in 
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government  tvro  others,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  with 
the  inferior  title  of  Cseser.  Galerius.  who  resembled 
Maximian  in  disposition  and  manners,  was  adopted  bj 
Diocletian,  while  Maximian  received  into  his  family  the 
mild  and  gentle  Constantius.  Each  emperor  gave  a 
dciughter  in  marriage  to  his  adopted  son.  The  defence 
of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was  given  to  Constantius, 
and  Galerius  was  stationed  on  the  Danube  ;  Italj 
and  the^  greater  part  of  the  African  provinces  were  assign- 
ed to  Maximian,  v/hile  Egypt,  Tlirace,  and  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  foil  to  the  lot  of  Diocletian. 

7.  It  was  not  long  beiore  the  presence  of  both  emper- 
ors was  needed  in  Africa,  where  in  every  province  insur- 
rections had  arisen.  Maximian  directed  his  course  to  the 
western  provinces,  where  liis  arms  were  entirely  successful. 
He  subdued  the  fierce  barbarians  of  Mauratunia,  and  re- 
moved them  from  their  native  mountains* 

8.  Diocletian,  in  the  mean  time,  had  proceeded  to 
Egypt.  After  a  close  seige  of  eight  months,  betook  ths 
city  of  Alexandria,  and  caused  thousands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  put  to  the  sword.  The  magnificent  cities  of 
Coptos  and  Busiris  were  utterly  destroyed  by  his  order. 
After  the  exercise  of  much  severity,  Egypt  was  subdued, 
and  peace  restored  ;  and  by  many  wise  regulations,  Diocle- 
tian provided  for  the  future  safety  and  prosperity  of  that 
part  of  the  empire. 

9.  The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  soon  followed  by  a  war 
with  Persia.  Tiridates,  son  of  the  late  king  of  Armenia, 
had  been  promoted  by  the  emperor  to  the  goverment  of 
his  native  country.  Armenia  had  for  several  years  been 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  arrival 
of  Tiridates  on  their  frontier,  was  hailed  by  the  ArraeDian 
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Robles  with  joj.  They  joined  him  in  great  numbers,,  and 
for  some  time  fortune  seemed  favorable  to  his  cause.  But 
the  Persians,  who  had  long  been  divided  by  civil  wars,  now- 
united  their  forces  against  the  enemy,  and  Tiridates  was 
obliged  to  lake  refuge  in  the  court  of  Diocletian. 

10.  It  Tr?.s  ROW  determined  to  exert  all  the  ppwer  of 
the  empire  against  the  Persians.  Diocletian  took  his  station 
in  Anlioch,  and  Galerius  was  removed  from  the  Danube 
to  take  command  of  the  eastern  army.  The  two  first  bat- 
tles were  indecisive,  but  in  the  third  Galerius  suffered  a  total 
defeat.  Tiridates  only  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  enemy  by  plunging  with  his  armour  into  the 
Euphrates.  His  strength  and  dexterity  enabled  him  to 
reach  the  opposite  bank  in  safety,  though  the  river  was 
deep  and  rapid,  and  in  that  place  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Galerius,  after  this  defeat,  was  received  by  Diocletian  with 
all  the  indignation  of  an  offended  sovereign.  He  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  emperor^s  chariot  more  than  a  mile 
on  foot,  and  to  exhibit  before  the  whole  court  the  specta- 
cle of  his  disgrace. 

11.  Being  permitted  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his 
own  honor  and  that  of  the  Fvoman  arms,  Galerius  led  a 
second  army  against  the  Persians.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
successful.  Coming  upon  them  at  night,  when  they  were 
taken  by  surprise,  a  total  rout  ensued.  The  army  of  Nar- 
ses,  who  commanded  them,  was  dispersed,  and  the  im- 
mense wealth  found  in  their  tents,  together  with  many  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Persian  king,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded, 
on  terms  favorable  to  the  empire,  and  Tiridates  was  restor- 
ed to  the  throne  of  his  father. 

12.  Ad  incident  took  place  after  this  victory,  which 
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shows  how  unaccustomed  the  Roman  legions  at  this  time 
were  to  the  superfluities  of  life.  A  bag  of  shining  leather 
filled  with  pearls,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  common 
soldier,  he  carefully  preserved  the  bag,  but  threw  away  its 
contents,  judging  that  what  could  be  of  no  use  could  not 
possibly  be  of  any  value. 

13.  During  this  reign  occurred  the  last  great  persecu- 
lion  of  the  Christians.  On  first  comJng  to  the  throne, 
Diocletian  had  shown  himself  favorable  to  them,  but  soon 
after  Maximian  became  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, a  violent  persecution  was  raised  against  them. 
Many  were  killed  with  the  most  fearful  tortures.  Others, 
refusing  to  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols,  were 
starved  to  death.  Many,  forsaking  their  homes,  took 
refuge  in  caves  and  forests,  till  the  violence  of  the  perse- 
cution abated.  At  last  several  governors  of  the  provinces 
represented  to  the  imperial  Court  that  "  it  was  unfit  to 
pollute  the  cities  with  ihe  blood  of  so  many  inhabitants,  or 
to  defend  the  government  of  the  emperors  by  the  death  of 
so  many  of  their  subjects."  Hence  many  were  respited 
from  execution,  but  although  not  put  to  death,  they  were 
subjected  to  every  species  of  indignity.  Numbers  had  their 
ears  cut  off,  their  noses  slit,  their  right  eyes  put  out,  their 
limbs  dislocated,  and  their  flesh  seared  with  red  hot  irons. 

14<.  At  one  time  Maximian  appointed  a  sacrifice  at 
which  all  the  army  was  to  assist ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  commanded  that  every  soldier  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  swear  to  assist  him  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  Christians  from  Gaul.  This  command  a  legion,  con- 
sisting  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  Christians, 
refused  to  obey.  Maximian,  enraged  at  their  refusal, 
ordered  that  every  tenth  man   of  them  should  be  killed, 
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Thv'*  remainder  still  continued  to  be  firm  in  their  refusal, 
and  the.  order  was  repeated  and  obeyed.  The  soldiers 
still  preserved  their  principles  and  their  fortitude,  and 
drew  up  a  memorial,  in  which  they  assured  the  emperor 
of  their  loyalty,  and  entreated  him  to  withdraw  a  com- 
mand, obedience  to  wLicli  would  involve  the  violation  of 
the  higher  command  of  God.  They  confessed  themselves 
Christians,  and  still  refused  either  to  spill  the  blood  of 
their  fellows,  or  sacrifice  to  idols.  Instead  of  bjing  soft- 
ened by  this  appeal,  Maximian,  stung  to  madness  by  their 
continued  resistance,  ordered  the  whole  legion  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  his  order  was  instantly  obeyed. 

15.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  their  reign,  the  two  em- 
perors celebrated  the  success  of  their  arms  by  the  pomp 
of  a  triumph,  memorable  as  being  the  last  ever  witnessed 
in  Home.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign.  Diode'- 
tian  put  into  execution  the  design  he  had  for  some  time 
entertained,  of  resigning  the  dignities  of  empire;  an 
action  for  which  hietorians  have  found  it  difficult  to  assign 
a  mclive.  On  the  same  day,  as  had  been  previously 
concerted,  Maximian  resigned  the  imperial  dignity  at 
Milan.  Diocletian  took  up  his  residence  in  Salona, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified 
retirement.  Maximian  retired  to  a  villa  in  Lucania  but 
his  restless  spirit  failed  to  find  tranquility  m  his  solitude, 
and  the  succeeding  reign  was  disturbed  by  his  efforts  to 
resume  his  former  power,  a.  d.  305. — ^Year  of  Rome 
1058. 

16.  Upon  the  abdication  of  the  two  emperors,  Gale- 
rius  and  Constantius  succ^ecded,  without  opposition,  to  the 
empire.  Constantius  reigned  over  the  western  part, 
jacluding  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  greater  part 
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of  Africa.  Galerins  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  east. 
Thej  associated  with  them^^clves  in  the  goA-ernment. 
Severus  and  Maximin,  with  the  title  of  Cc3s\r.  Constan- 
tiussurri\ed  his  elevation  to  the  ifriperial  dignity  only 
fifteen  months.  He  died  in  the  palace  oi  York,  in  Britain, 
having  named  as  his  successor  Constanline,  a  son  by  his 
first  marriage. 

17.  Instead,  however,  of  acknowledging  the  claim  of 
Constantino,  G;ilerius  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus  upon 
Severus  ;  and  Consiantine  for  a  time  remained  content 
with  the  title  of  Csesar  and  the  governineat  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps.  In  the  menjitime,  another  aspirant 
for  power  appeared  in  the  person  of  Maxentius,  son  of 
the  late  emperor  Maximian,  and  son  in  law  of  Galerius. 
This  conspiracy  was  countenanced  by  I\!aximian,  who, 
leaving  his  hated  retirement,  returned  to  E.ome,  where  at 
the  request  of  his  son  and  the  senate,  he  again  assumed 
the  imperial  purple. 

18.  Severus  immediatv^dy  marched  to  Kome  to  oppose 
them,  but  all  his  attempts  failed  ;  and  being  deserted  by 
many  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  ob!i:i^ed  at  last  to  take  refuge 
in  Ravenna.  Soon  after,  falling  into  the  liands  of  hi» 
enemies,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alr-ximian. 

19.  Galerius,  having  bestowed  upon  his  friend  Licinius 
the  title  of  Augustus,  hastened  towards  Rome,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Severus.  But  being  powerfully  opposed  by 
Maxentius,  and  deserted  by  many  of  his  soldiers,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  again  to  the  eastern  provinces.  Maxi- 
mian,  in  the  meantisne,  having  bestowed  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage  upon  Con-tantine,  sought  to  obtain  his 
assistance  in  securing  the  whole  empire  to  himself  and  hi» 
»on.  This,  however,  from  motives  of  prudence,  Constantin* 
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refused  to  grant,  and  remained  quietly  in  his  own  govern- 
ment beyond  the  Alps. 

20.  The  father  and  son  did  not  long  share  in  harmony 
the  power  which  they  had  acquired.  Maxentius  refused 
to  submit  to  the  controul  of  his  father,  who  arrogantly 
declared  that  it  was  only  through  his  name  and  abilities 
that  his  son  had  obtained  the  throne  of  Italy.  Their 
cause  was  solemnly  pleaded  before  the  praetorian  generals. 
They,  dreading  the  severity  of  the  old  emperor,  declared 
in  favor  of  Maxentius,  and  Maximian  was  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Constantine.  There  his  restless 
spirit  was  still  the  cause  of  mischief.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Constantine  on  an  expedition  against  the  Franks, 
Maximian  caused  a  report  of  his  death  to  be  spread,  and 
himself  assumed  the  authority.  The  return  of  Constantine, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  usurpation,  and  being  per- 
mitted to  choose  the  manner  of  his  death,  it  is  said  that  he 
strangled  himself  with  his  own  hands. 

21.  The  last  years  of  Galerius  were  less  shameful  and 
unfortunate.  He  survived  his  retreat  from  Italy  four 
years,  and  wisely  giving  up  the  thought  of  universal  em- 
pire, devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure  and  the  execution  of  works  of  utility.  He 
died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  disease,  after  having  enjoy- 
ed the  title  of  Augustus  six  years,  a.  d.  311,  year  of 
Rome  1064. 


Questions  on  C}mj)ter  Ttventy -sixth. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  Diocletian  1 
What  of  his  ambition  V 

To  ivhat  lionr.rs  Avas  he  promoted  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  his  accession  % 

Whom  did  he  associate  Avith  himself  in  the  government  % 
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3.  What  is  said  of  Maximian  1 

What  cf  his  dispf^sition  ? 

What  cf  the  harmony  that  existed  between  the  emperors  1 

4.  Against  -whom  was  the  first  expedition  of  Maximian  1    What  is 

said  of  Caransius  '? 

5.  What  did  he  permit  ? 

Where  did  he  go  to  escape  the  Tcngence  of  the  emperor  ?     What 

did  he  do  ? 
How  long  did  he  retain  the  sovereignty  1 

6.  W' horn  did  the  emperors  associate  with  themselves  in  the  govern- 

ment "? 
What  is  said  of  Galerius  'i     W'hat  cf  Constantiiie  ?     How  was 
the  empire  divided  I 

7.  Where  was  the  presence  of  the  two  emperors  soon  required  t 

Where  did  Maximian  direct  his  course?     What  was  his  suc- 
cess ? 

8.  WMiat  of  Diocletian  in  the  meantime  ? 

What  of  Alexandria,  Coptos  and  Busiris  1 

9.  What  Avar  followed  "i    ^Vhat  of  '1  iridales  1     Who  were  success- 

fun 

10.  What  was  now  determined  1 
AVho  took  command  cf  the  army? 
Who  was  defeated  in  the  third  battle  ? 
How  did  Tiridates  escape  1 

What  is  said  of  Galerius  1 

11.  W'hat  is  said  of  his  next  attempt  1 

What  of  the  peace  '{ 

12.  Mention  an  incident  which  took  place  after  the  battle  ? 

13.  What  occurred  during  this  reign  1 

Mention  some  particulars  of  this  persecution  1 
What  did  the  governors  represent  to  the  emperor  1 
What  fallowed  1 

14.  Relate  the  account  given  of  the  Christian  legion  1 

-15.  What  happened  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign 'i     W'hat  in 
the  twenty-first  "? 
Where  did  Diocletian  spend  the  last  part  of  his  life?     What  is 
said  of  -Maximian  1 

16.  Who  succeeded  to  the  empire  1 
W^hom  did  they  associate  with  them  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  death  of  Constantius  1 

17.  What  is  said  of  Galerius  1     What  of  Constantius  'i  What  other 

aspirant  for  power  appeared  ? 
Who  countenanced  this  conspiracy  1 

18.  W'hat  is  said  of  Severus  1     \Vhat  of  his  death  1 

19.  What  did  Galerius  do  "?     Was  he  successful?     WTiat  of  Maxi- 

mian 1     W^hat  of  Constantine  1 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  father  and  son  ? 
How  was  their  cause  decided  ? 

What  of  Maximian  in  the  court  of  Constantine  1 
What  was  liis  fate  1 

21.  What  is  said  of  Galerius  1     What  of  his  death  1 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    RriGN   OF    CONSTANTfNE,   A.   D.    311    TO    337.--YEAR   OF 
ROME    1064    TO    1090. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  the  empire  enjoyed  a 
brief  interval  of  tranquility.  Constantine  retained  undis- 
turbed possessioii  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  ; 
Licinius  and  Maximin  were  supreme  in  the  east  ;  while 
Italy  for  a  time  groaned  under  the  tyrany  of  Maxentius. 
At  length,disgusted  with  his  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  profliga- 
cy, as  seen  in  contrast  with  the  virtues  of  Constiintine,  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  privately  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  latter,  t-ntreating  him  to  come  and  deliver  their  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.  AVith  these  entreaties 
Const  viitine  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  leaving  half 
his  army  to  defend  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
frequent  in-  ursions  of  the  barbarians,  he  prepared  with 
about  forty  thousand  men  to  cross  the  Alps. 

2.  It  was  while  advancing  on  this  expedition,  that  Con- 
stantine is  snid  to  have  witnessed  the  supernatural  appear- 
ance \7hich  induced  him  to  embrace  Christianity,  and 
establish  it  henceforth  as  the  religion  of  the  empire. 
While  meditating  one  evening  in  his  tent  upon  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  bim.and  prayiiig  for  divine  guidance  and 
protection  amidst  them,  there  is  said  to  have  appeared  over 
against  him  in  the  heavens  a  pillar  of  light,  in  the  form  of 
&  cross,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  By  this  overcome." 
Those  vv'ho  were  attached  to  paganism  looked  upon  this  as 
a  most  inauspicious  omen  ;  but  it  made  a  different  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  emperor.  He  caused  a  royal 
standard  to  be  made,  like  the  appearance  he  had  seen  in 
the  heavens.     This  was  always  carried  before  him  in  his 
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wars,  as  an   ensign  of  victoiy,   and  celestial  protection. 
Soon  after  this,  he  publicly  professed  Christianity. 

3.  In  the  meantime,  Maxentius  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  hiin.  x\l though  by  his  follies  and  vices  he 
had  alienated  the  affections  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  he  had  still  an  immense  army  at  his  command.  He 
had  greatly  increased  the  number  and  privileges  of  the 
prajtorian  guards,  and  honor  as  well  as  interest  attached 
them  to  his  cause.  His  army  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  eigliteen  thousand  horse, 
and  the  wealth  of  all  Italy  was  made  use  of  to  snpply  thi 
expenses  of  the  war. 

4.  But  the  courage  and  military  skill  of  Constantine 
more  than  made  up  for  the  inferiority  of  his  army.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  fi-iendship  of  Licinius,  he  crossed  the  Alps 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  had  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Italy  before  Maxentius  had  received  any  certain  intel- 
ligence of  his  departure  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  He 
defeated  the  generals  of  Maxentius  in  several  battles,  and 
advanced  to  within  nine  m.iles  of  Rome.  Here,  at  a  place 
called  Saxa  Rubra,  he  found  the  army  of  Maxentius 
drawn  up  lo  receieve  him.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Constantine  was  again  completely  victorious.  Maxentius 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Tiber,  and  Con^ 
stantine  found  himself  without  a  rival  in  Rome. 

5.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Constantine  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  prstorian  guards.  Their  fortified  camp  was 
destroyed,  and  the  few  who  had  survived  the  last  battle 
were  dispersed  among  the  legions,  and  sent  tc  the  various 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  where  they  could  be  made  useful 
without  again  becoming  dangerous.  He  spent  the  short 
interval  of  peace  which  occurred,  in  redressing  the  griev- 
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ances  of  the  Christians,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  the  revival  of  letters.  The  repose  of  the 
empire  was,  however,  soon  disturbed  by  an  attempt  made 
by  Maximin  to  obtain  sole  sovereignty  of  the  east.  Id 
the  civil  war  which  took  place,  Licinius  was  victorious,  and 
Maximin  survived  his  fall  only  a  few  months,  a.  d. 
313. — Year  of  Rome  1066. 

6.  Constantine  and  Licinius  beins:  now  sole  masters  of 
the  Roman  world,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  each 
would  endeavour  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  his  own  share 
of  the  empire,  without  molesting  the  other.  But  the  am- 
bition which  aimed  at  a  part,  could  not  rest  contented  with 
less  than  the  whole,  and  the  arms  of  the  victorious  em- 
perors were  soon  turned  against  each  other.  The  first 
battle  that  took  place  between  them  was  indecisive.  In 
the  second,  Licinius  was  defeated,  and  reduced  to  such 
straits  as  to  wish  for  a  termination  of  the  war.  A  treaty 
was  soon  after  concluded  between  them,  by  which  a  part 
of  the  eastern  empire  was  ceded  to  Constantine. 

7.  During  the  six  years  that  this  peace  lasted,  Con- 
stantino employed  himself  in  advancing  the  civil  and 
religious  interests  of  the  empire,  and  in  repelling  various 
incursions  of  the  barbarians.  At  the  close  of  this  period, 
hostilities  were  renewed  by  Constantine.  Licinius,  though 
now  advanced  in  years,  soon  collected  an  immense  army, 
and  on  the  plains  near  Adrianople,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
his  opponent.  Here,  after  several  indecisive  skirmishes,  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  wrdch  Constantine  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  Licinius  was  obhged  to  retire  to  By- 
xantium. 

8.  The  siege  of  this  strongly  fortified  city  Constantine 
jtt  once  commenced.      He  constructed  artificial  mounds. 
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of  the  same  height  as  its  towers,  and  galled  the  beseiged 
with  large  stones  and  dust  from  his  military  engines,  and 
bj  his  battering  rams  soon  succeeded  in  shaking  the  walls 
in  various  places.  In  the  mean  time,  Crispus,  the  eldest 
son  of  Constantine,  who  had  been  placed  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
superior  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  and  Licinius,  fearing  lest 
he  should  be  surrounded,  prudently  retired  to  Chalcedon.. 
9.  He  soon  succeeded  in  raising  anotlier  army  of  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  men.  Near  the  heights  of  Chrysopolis 
the  rivals  again  met,  and  again  Licinius  suffered  a  total 
defeat,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  five  thousand  of  his  army. 
He  retired  to  Nicomedi.i,  and  through  the  intercession  of 
Constantia,  his  wife,  and  the  sister  of  Constantine,  the 
conqueror  was  induced  to  promise  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  Soon  after,  however,  being  suspected  of  forming 
a  conspiracy  and  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  barbarians,  he  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  324<. — 
Year  of  r.  J077. 

10  Constantine  now  found  himself  without  a  rival. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
advancement  of  such  measures  as  seemed  best  calculated 
10  promote  the  good  of  the  empire.  He  proceeded  to 
establish  religion  on  so  firm  a  basis,  that  no  future  revolu- 
tion should  be  able  to  shake  it.  His  vast  empire  enjoyed 
a  season  of  comparative  tranquility,  but  the  peace  of  the 
emperor  was  disturbed  by  trials  of  a  domestic  nature. 

11.  Crispus,  his  eldest  by  his  first  marriage,  is  represen- 
ted by  impartial  historians  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
youth.  At  the  age,  of  seventeen,  he  had  been  invested 
with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  Gallic  provinces,  where  by  his  skill  and  courage  h«- 
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bad  distinguished  biraself  in  various  wars  with  the  Germans. 
The  victory  o-ained  by  him  over  the  naval  force  of  Licinius, 
had  greatly  hDsteae*-i  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  his 
name  was  united  with  that  of  Constantine  in  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  his  eastern  subjects.  The  many  excellen- 
cies of  his  character  deserved  the  esteem  and  eng-aged  the 
affections  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people. 

12.  Through  the  machinations  of  the  empress  Fausta, 
Constantine  was  induced  to  condemn  Crispus  to  death. 
Nor  was  the  falsehood  of  her  accusations  discovered  till 
^he  sentence  had  been  carried  into  execution.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  grief  and  remorse  of  the  emperor  when 
the  treachery  of  Fausta  was  discovered,  and  she  suffered 
death  as  the  penalty  of  her  crime.  A  golden  statue  to 
his  memory  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  the  command 
of  Constantine,  bearing  this  inscription,  "  To  my  son, 
whom  I  unjustly  condefnned." 

13,  Constantine  bad  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  abdi- 
cation and  death  of  Licinius  had  left  him  sole  master  of 
the  empire,  he  had  no  settled  place  of  residence,  but 
stationed  himself  in  that  part  of  his  vast  dominions  which 
seemed  most  to  require  his  presence.  He  now,  however, 
resolved  to  fix  permanently  the  seat  of  his  government, 
and  build  a  city  which  should  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his 
name.  During  no  part  of  his  life  had  he  resided  in  Kome. 
His  visits  there,  since  he  became  emperor,  had  been  short 
and  made  at  lon^  intervals,  so  that  he  had  no  preposses- 
sions in  favor  of  that  city,  and  he  therefore  determined  to 
remove  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium.  The  ad- 
vantages of  that  city,  both  for  defense  an'l  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  could  not  be  surpassed;  and  its  position  on 
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the  confines  of  Asia  and  Europe,  seemed  to  point  it  out 
as  the  best  place  for  the  residence  of  one  who  was  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  em- 
pires. 

1-i.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  was  guided  in  this 
choice  bj  a  supernatural  power.  He  had  at  first  fixed 
upon  Chalceuun  as  the  site  of  the  new  citj,  but  while  he 
was  laying  out  the  ground  plan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the 
line,  and  fl-w  with  it  to  Byzantium,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  The  fixing  of  its  boundaries,  was 
attended  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  emperor 
walked  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  procession,  and  himself 
directed  the  line  which  was  to  mark  its  extent.  At  length 
his  attendants,  astonished  at  its  growing  circumference, 
ventured  to  observe,  that  he  had  already  exceeded  the 
most  ample  measure  of  a  large  city.  "  I  sha'd  continue 
to  advance,^'  replied  Constantine,  "  till  He,  the  invisible 
guide  who  marches  before  me,  thinks  proper  to  stop."  In 
honor  of  its  founder,  this  city  was  called  Constantinople* 

15.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  was 
peaceful  and  splendid.  Soon  after  celebrating  tlse  thir- 
tieth annnversary  of  his  reign,  his  health  began  to  decline. 
He  died  of  fever  in  a  palace  in  the  suburbs  of  iNicomedia, 
whether  he  had  gone  for  tie  benefit  of  the  air  and  t'.ie 
b;iths,  in  the  sivty-i'ourth  year  of  his  age.  His  body? 
according  to  his  own  request,  was  carried  to  Ccnstantino- 
jde.  No  emperor,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  had 
tnjoyed  so  long  and  so  splendid  a  reign.  His  death  was 
lamented  by  all  classes  throughout  his  vast  empire. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  Constantine,  very 
dilTerent  opinions  have  been  main:aihed.  The  Christian 
writers  of  that  time  adoin  it  with  all  the  virtues  of  a 

I 
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hero  and  a  saint;  'tvhile  those  of  the  vanquished  party 
speak  of  him  as  a  weak  and  vicious  tyrant.  That  his 
talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  that  he  possessed  many 
virtues  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  he  is  justly  accused  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  of  indulging  in  the  opposite 
vices  of  rapacity  and  prodigality. 


Questions  on  Chapter  Twenty-Seveitth. 

1 .  How  -was  the  empire  divided  1 

What  is  said  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  ? 
What  did  Constantine  do  ■? 

2.  What  is  sa:d  of  the  supernatural  appearance  witnessed  by  Con- 

stantine :' 
What  did  he  cause  '/ 

3.  Vvhat  of  Maxentius  in  the  meantime  % 
What  of  the  praetorian  guards  1 
What  was  the  number  of  his  army  ] 

4.  What  is  said  of  Constantine  1 
What  was  his  success  1 

Where  did  h.e  meet  the  army  of  Masentius  ?     Who  was  vic- 
torious % 
What  was  tlie  fate  of  Maxentius  1 

5.  What  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Constantine  % 

Ho-<  •  did  he  spend  the  inten  al  of  peace  '? 
Wt   t  is  said  of  Licinius  and  Maximin  % 

6.  Wh.  t  is  said  of  the  ambition  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  ? 
Who  was  d'  icated  %     What  treaty  was  made  "? 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  six  years  that  followed  % 

By  whom  ti  as  the  peace  broken  1 

^^"here  did  Licinius  await  the  coming  of  his  rival  ? 

TVho  was  victorious  % 

\Vhere  did  Licinius  retire  ? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  siege  of  Byzantium  % 
What  of  Crispus  1 

Where  did  Licinius  go  1 

9.  What  of  his  next  army  1 

What  was  ;he  fate  of  the  battle  1 

Th  ough  whose  intercessioii  was  hii.  life  spared  ? 

What  was  his  fate  1 

10.  What  is  said  of  religion  % 

1 1.  What  is  said  of  Crispus  ? 

12.  What  is  said  cfFausta  % 

What  of  the  grief  and  remorse  of  Constantine  1 
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13.  What  is  said  of  Constantine  previous  to  the  death  of  Linicius  1 

What  did  he  now  determine  1 
What  is  said  of  Byzantium  ? 

14.  How  is  it  said  the  eaiperor  was  guided  in  his  choice  ? 

What  is  said  of  fixing  the  boundaries  ? 

15.  Wiiat  of  the  last  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  1 
What  is  said  of  his  death  1 

How  long  had  ht  reigned  ? 

16.  What  diiTerent  opinions  have  beea  maintained  with  regard  to  the 

character  of  Constantine  *? 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

FROM    THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIXE  TO  THE    DESTRUCTION  OF 
THE  WESTERN    EMPIRE.  A.  D    337  TO  476.    YEA  II  OF  ROME. 

109JTO  1229. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  power  and  glorj 
of  the  Roman  empire  rapidly  decHned.  During  the  whole 
of  the  long  reign  of  Constantius,  his  immediate  successor, 
the  eastern  empire  was  disturbed  bj  a  war  Avith  Persia  ; 
while  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  filled  the 
the  west  with  bloodshed  and  miserj. 

2.  Julian,  the  grandson  of  Constantine,  and  the  nephew 
of  Constantius,  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the  death  of 
the  latter.  He  had  for  some  time  governed  in  the  provin- 
ces beyond  the  Alps,  with  the  title  of  Caesar.  His  apos- 
tacy  from  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  attempts  to  re-es- 
tablish paganism,  have  tarnished  the  lustre  of  Julian's 
name.  But  he  was  a  brave  prince,  and  his  brief  reign 
of  one  year  and  eight  months  served  a  little  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  decay.  He  was  successful  in 
repelling  the  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians.  In 
the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  Persia,  his  arms  were 
for  a  time  triumphant,  but  the  treachery  of  the  king  of 
Armenia,  and  the  destruction  of  his  magazines,  turned  the 
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fortune  of  the  war,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
forces  towards  the  west.  During  this  retreat,  a  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Julian  received  a  mortal  wound,  in  the 
thirtr-second  jear  of  his  age.  a.  d.  363. — Year  of  Rome 
1116. 

3.  The  rei^'n  of  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  was 
short  and  inglorious.  He  %vas  succeeded  bj  Valentinian, 
the  son  of  Gratian,  a  man  of  undaunted  spirit  and  vigorous 
mind.  He  associated  with  himself  his  brother  Yalens.  and 
bestowed  upon  him  the  government  of  the  east,  with  the 
capitol  of  Constantinople  ;  while  he  himself,  took  possession 
of  the  western  empire,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan. 
During  this  reign,  which  lasted  twelve  years,  war  was  car- 
ried on  in  all  quarters  of  the  empire,  and  the  energetic 
measures  of  Valentinian  served  in  some  measure  to  pro- 
tect his  dominions  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Gratian  and  Valentinian  the 
Second,     a.  d.  375. — Year  of  Pvorae  1128. 

4-.  Although  Gratian  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  soon  showed  by  his  conduct 
that  he  was  worthy  to  succeed  him.  He  defeated  and 
drove  back  the  barbarians,  who  had  advanced  across  the 
Rhine  into  liis  dominions  ;  and  when  Valens  soon  after  fell, 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  Goths,  he  prudently 
associated  with  himself  in  the  gorernment  Theodosius,  af- 
terwards surnamed  the  Great.  By  the  prudence  of  his 
measures,  rather  than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  Theodo- 
cius  subdued  the  Goths,  and  within  four  years  of  the  death 
of  Valens,  all  the  tribes  of  that  warlike  nation  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans. 

5.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Gratian  ceased  to 
practice  those  virtues  which  hnd  at  first  won  the  esteem 
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of  bis  subjects.  After  a  reign  of  eigbt  years,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Maximus,  who,  after  assum- 
ing the  power  in  Britain,  invaded  Gaul.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  revenge  the  death  of  his  colleague,  the  ex- 
hausted resources  of  the  east  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Theodosius  to  treat  v/ith  the  usurper.  He,  therefore, 
agreed  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maximus,  on  condi- 
tion that  Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  was  allowed 
to  remain  unmolested  in  the  possession  of  Italy. 

6.  This  condition  was,  however,  little  heeded  by  Maxi- 
mus, who  soon  after  advanced  into  Italy,  and  Valentinian 
and  his  mother  Justina  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Theodosius.  But  the  usurper  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  triumph.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  army  of 
Theodosius,  and  Valentinian  was  again  restored  to  his 
rights.  His  death  occuring  soon  after,  Theodosius  found 
himself  sole  ruler  of  <he  empire.  He  appointed  his  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  his  successors,  and  died  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  sixteen 
years. — a.  d.  395. — Year  of  Home  1H8. 

7.  From  this  time,  the  two  empires  were  permanently 
divided.  Arcadius,  j^vho  was  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  accesion  to  the  em.pire,  reigned  fourteen  years 
over  the  empire  of  the  east.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  with  the  hereditary  names  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus.  His  form  of  government  was  that 
of  a  simple  monarchy,  and  the  name  of  Eoman  Republic, 
which  had  so  long  preserved  the  memory  of  freedom,  was 
henceforth  confined  to  the  provinces  of  the  west. 

8.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Honorius  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  the  western  empire.  His  reign  lasted 
twenty-eight  years,  but  such  was  his  indolence  and  incapa- 

i2 
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city,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  his  name 
during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  period.  For  a  time,  the 
valor  and  abilities  of  his  general  Stilicho  more  than  sup- 
plied the  difficiencies  of  the  emperor.  He  repelled  the 
barbarians,  who  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  threatened 
to  overrun  the  whole  empire. 

9.  It  was  during  this  reign,  that  the  various  invasions 
of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric  their  king,  took  place. 
Their  arms  were  at  first  directed  against  the  empire  of 
the  east.  From  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Constan- 
tinople they  passed  through  the  straits  of  Thermopylae 
into  Greece,  carrying  death  and  desolation  in  their  train. 
Here  their  progress  was  for  some  time  arrested  by  Stilicho, 
who  defeated  them,  in  battle ;  but  soon  after  Alaric  with 
an  immense  army  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  On 
his  approach  toward  r.Iilan,  Hcnorius  fled,  and  took  refuge 
iii  the  small  fortiiicntion  of  Asta,  which  the  barbarians 
immediately  invested.  But  the  valor  of  Stilicho  again 
saved  Italy  for  a  time.  "With  an  army  hastily  collected 
from  the  provinces  bsyond  the  Alps,  he  met  and  defeated 
the  host  of  Alaric,  and  obliged  that  warlike  monarch  to 
submit  to  conditions  of  pe?ce.  A..  D.  403. — Year  of 
Pvome  1156. 

10.  Scarcely  had  the  departure  of  Alaric  calmed  the 
fears  of  Honorius  and  his  rourt,  when  another  and  more 
formidable  enemy  appeared  almost  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  Huns,  dri^^en  from  their  forests  and  mountains  by  the 
victorious  barbarians  of  the  north,  in  their  turn  dislodged 
the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Suevi,  the  A'andals,  and  the 
Burgundians,  who  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand, 
including  women  and  children,  under  Badagaisus,  their 
leader,  descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy.     They 
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had  already  invested  the  city  of  Florence  and  reduced  it 
to  the  last  extremity,  when  Stilicho,  having  reinforced  his 
army,  appeared  for  its  relief.  By  surrounding  them,  and 
cutting  off  their  supplies  of  provisions,  he  soon  reduced 
the  vast  multitude  to  such  straits  by  famine,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  accept  his  terms  and  leave  Italy,  having 
lost  Pwadagaisus  and  more  than  one  third  of  their  number. 

11.  Soon  after  this,  Stilicho  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy  of  his  weak  master,  and  again  the  Goths 
spread  themselves  over  Italy.  Without  attempting  the 
siege  of  Ravenna,  where  Honorius  had  fixed  the  seat  of 
his  court,  Alaric  marched  direct  to  Pwome.  By  guarding 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  cutting  off  all  supplies  of 
provisions  from  the  adjacent  country,  he  soon  brought  on 
the  inhabitants  all  the  miseries  of  famine,  and  left  thera 
no  alternative  but  to  sue  for  peace. 

12.  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Alarie,  at  first  assumed  a 
lofty  tone,  and  warned  him  against  driving  the  Romans  to 
dispair,  saying,  that  unless  honorable  terms  were  given, 
the  beseiged  would  sally  forth  in  a  body,  when  they  could 
scarcely  fail  to  overpower  their  enemies.  '•  The  thicker 
the  grass,  the  easier  it  is  cut,''  was  tlie  cool  reply  of  the 
barbarian,  and  he  at  last  condescended  to  fix  the  terms  of 
his  retreat  at  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  all  the 
rich  moveables,  and  all  the  slaves  who  could  prove  their 
claim  to  the  name  of  barbarian.  "  If  such,*'  said  the  am- 
bassadors,"  O  king,  be  your  demands,  what  do  you  intend 
to  leave  us  1"  "  Your  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror. 
But  his  demands  gradually  relaxed,  and  he  was  induced  to 
raise  the  siege  on  the  immediate  pavment  of  five  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  three  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  four  thou- 
sand robes  of  silk,  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet 
cloth,  and  three  thousand  pounds  of  pepper. 
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13.  But  the  devoted  city  enjoyed  only  a  short  respite. 
Honorfus  refusing  to  comply  with  some  of  tlie  demands  of 
Alaric,  that  leader  returaed  to  Rome,  and  by  threatening  to 
destroy  their  magazines  of  provisions,and  again  reduce  them 
to  famine,  induced  the  inhabitants  to  open  the  gates  to  him. 
At  his  command,  the  terrified  senate  elected  a  new  emperor. 
They  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  Attains,  praefect 
of  the  city.  Honorus  had  no  alternative  but  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  his  competitor.  But  the  new  emperor  was 
not  long  left  in  possession  of  the  throne.  The  same  hands 
which  bestowed  theni  soon  stripped  him  of  his  honors,  and 
Attalus  returned  to  private  life. 

14.  The  peace  between  Honorius  and  Alaric  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  The  vacillating  councils  of  the 
emperor^  soon  gave  cause  of  offence  to  the  barbarian  king, 
and  aoain  he  returned  to  wreak  his  venoeance  on  Borne. 
The  Silarian  gate  was  opened  to  him  by  treachery,  and  at 
midnight  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  For  sis  days,  the  imperial 
city  was  given  up  to  the  avarice  and  licentious  fury  of  the 
barbarians.  Many  private  dwellings  and  splendid  public 
edifices  were  consumed  by  fire.  i^Jany  thousands  of  the 
helpless  inhabitants  perished  by  the  swords  of  the  bar* 
barians,  and  more  were  carried  into  a  captivity  worse  than 
death.  The  sudden  death  of  Alaric  put  an  end  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Goths  m  Italy,  but  a  series  of  prudent 
regulations  were  scarcely  sufficient,  during  a  period  of 
seven  years,  to  restore  the  splendor  of  Rome.  a.  d. 
410. — Year  of  Rome  1163. 

15.  Constantine,  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of  Bri- 
tain, had  been  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the 
troops  of  that  country.     He  crossed  with  his  army  into 
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Gaul,  and  soon  obtained  possession  of  that  province  ;  so 
that  for  some  time  the  Alps  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  dominions  of  the  two  emperors.  After  his  death,  a 
rapid  succession  of  usurpers  continued  to  arise,  and  the 
empire  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil.  Britain 
threw  off  the  joke  oi'  the  Romans,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  ihe  emperor  as  an  independent  province,  a.  d.  409. 
Year  of  Korae  1162. 

16.  Honorius  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Valentiuian  Third,  then 
a  child  of  six  years.  Valentiniein  was  a  weak  and  vicious 
prince,  and  during  his  long  reign  the  work  of  decay  rapidly 
advanced.  A  vast  number  of  Huns,  under  Attila,  their 
king,  ravaged  at  pleasure  both  the  eastern  and  western 
empires.  Geneseric,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Vandals, 
crossL.'d  over  irjto  Africa,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  succeeded  in  obtaiiiing  possession  of  the  Ftoman 
provinces  in  that  country.  Valentinian  was  at  length 
murdered,  at  the  'instigation  of  Petronius  -\Iaxinius,  in 
revenge  for  a  personal  injury,  after  a  despicable  reign  oi 
thirty  years,     a.  d.  455,  year  of  Rome  1208. 

17.  iNIaximus  was  immediately  elected  by  the  senate  as 
his  successor,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  elevation  to 
the  throne.  Eudoxia,  widow  of  the  late  emperor,  was 
compelled  into  marriage  with  his  successor.  She,  burn- 
ing to  revenge  her  own  injuries  and  the  death  of  her 
husband,  besought  the  aid  cf  Geneseric.  jNlaximus  show- 
ed himself  incapable  of  even  attempting  the  defence  of 
Rome,  and  when  Geneseric  with  an  army  of  Vandals  and 
jMoors,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  he  determined 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  ap- 
pear in  the  street*,  ilian  he  was  attacked  by  t.ie  indignant 
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multitude,  and  killed,  after  an  inefficient  reign  of  three 
months. 

18.  Three  days  after  the  death  of  Maximus,  Geneseric 
entered  Rome.  A  period  of  fortj-five  years  had  served 
to  efface  the  fears  of  the  Gothic  invasion,  and  in  some 
.neasure  to  restore  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  imperial 
city.  But  once  again  it  was  given  up  to  the  relentless 
fury  of  a  barbarian  army.  The  pillage  lasted  fourteen 
days  and  nights.  Dm^ing  this  time,  every  thing  of  value, 
■whether  found  in  the  imperial  palace,  in  private  dwellings, 
or  in  public  buildings,  was  either  destroyed,  or  deposited 
in  the  vessels  of  the  conquerors.  Geneseric  then  set  sail 
for  Carthage,  carrying  with  him,  besides  the  treasures  of 
Rome,  a  vast  number  of  captive,  among  whom  were  the 
empress  Eudoxia  and  her  daughter. 

19.  For  some  years  after  this,  came  a  succession  of 
emperors,  who  held  the  title  without  the  power  of  royalty. 
Their  dominion  did  not  even  nominally  extend  beyond  the 
Alps.  At  length,  the  very  name  of  emperor  of  the  west 
expired  upon  the  abdication  of  Augustulus,  and  Cdoacer, 
general  of  the  Herull,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
Thus  the  power  which  had  conquered,  and  for  so  many 
ages  given  laws  to  the  world,  was  no  more.  The  Roman 
Empire  had  ceased  to  exist,  a.  d.  476,  year  of  Rome 
1229. 


Questions  on  Chapter  Twenty -eight. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Ccnstantine  ? 
What  of  the  reign  cf  Constantius  % 

2.  Who  succeeded  Constantius  ?     What  of  the  character  of  Julian  % 

"What  is  said  of  the  Persian  war  \ 
What  of  the  death  of  Julian  1 

3.  What  is  said  of  Jovian  1     Who  succeeded  him  % 

Whom  did  Valentinian   associate  wi:h  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment ? 
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How  did  he  divide  the  empire  1      By  uhom  v»as  he  succeeded  1 

4.  What  is  said  of  Gratian  ? 

Whom  did  he  associate  ^vith  himself  in  the  government  1 
What  is  said  of  Theodosius  ? 

5.  What  of  the  last  years  of  Gratian's  life  'i 
What  of  his  death  '? 

How  did  Theodosius  act  1 

6.  Were   these  conditions  heeded  by  Maximus  1     What  vvas  his 

fate  1 
What  is  said  of  Valentinian  "? 
Who  succeeded  Theodosius  ? 

7.  What  of  the  empire  after  this  time  1 
What  is  said  of  Arcadius  ? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  1 
What  of  Stilicho  ? 

9.  What  happened  during  this  reign  ? 

To  what  part  of  the  empire  did  the  barbarians  first  direct  tJieir 

arms  / 
[nto  what  country  did  they  then  pass  ? 
What  is  said  of  Stilicho  1 
Where  did  they  soon  afcer  penetrate  1 
What  of  Hon  jrius  ? 
Who  for  a  time  saved  Italy  1 

10.  What  more  formidable  enemy  now  appeared  ? 

How  did  Stilicho  subdue  them  1 

11.  Who  again  invade.!  Italy  1     What  did  he  do  ? 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  ambassadors  1 
What  reply  did  Alaric  make  to  them  ? 
What  terms  did  he  at  length  fix  1 

13.  What  did  Alaric  soon  after  do  1 

Who  was  made  emperor  1     Did  he  reign  long  1 

14.  What  gave  cause  of  offence  to  Alaric  1 
Upon  whom  did  he  wreak  his  vengeance  1 
What  is  said  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  ? 
What  of  the  death  of  Alaric  ? 

1 5.  What  usurpers  arose  1 

When  did  Britain  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke  ? 

16.  What  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  1 
What  is  Slid  of  his  death   1 

17.  "\\  ho  succeeded  him  1     What  is  said  of  Eudoxia  ? 
Whal  of  Maximus  1     What  was  his  fate  1 

18.  What  is  said  of  Genseric  ? 

What  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  1     What  of  the  capiives  ? 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  empire  for  some  years  ? 
What  of  Odoacer  ? 

THE  END. 
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